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A GENIUS FOR THE STAGE. 

" Tatest,*' the Lessee and Manager of a Theatre, is applied to by a 
country down. Dowlas, for an engagement, 

PATENT. Walk in, sir ; your servant, sir, your servant. 
Have you any particular business with mo ] 

Dowlas. Yes, sir ; my friends have lately discovered that 
I have a genius for the stage. 

Pat. 0, you would be a player, would you, sirl Pray, 
sir, did you ever play 1 

Dow. No, sir; but I flatter myself — 

Pat. I hope not, sir ; flattering one*8 self is the very worst 
of hypocrisy. 

Dow. You '11 excuse me, sir. 

Pat. Ay, sir, if you'll excuse me for not flattering you. I 
always speak my mind. 

Dow. I dare say you will like my manner, sir. 

Pat. No manner of doubt, sir, — I dare say, I shall. — 
Pray, sir, with which of the ladies are you in level {looking round.) 

Dow. In love, sir ! — ladies ! 

Pat. Ay, sir, ladies, — Miss Comedy or Dame Tragedy 1 

Dow. I 'm vastly fond of Tragedy, sir. 

Pat. Very well, sir ; and where is your forte 1 

Dow. Sirl 

Pat. I say, sir, what is your department *? 

Dow. Department 1 Do you mean my lodgings, sir ? 

Pat. Your lodgings, sir ] no, not I ; ha, ha, ha ! I should 
be glad to know what department you would wish to possess 
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in the tragic walk^ — the sighing lover, the furious hero, or 
the fily OHsa^m* 

Dow. Sir, I would Hke to play King Richard the Third. 
Pat. An excellent character indeed, — a yery good char- 
acter; and I dare say you will play it vastly well, sir, 
Dow» 1 hope you '11 have no reason to complain, sir. 
Pat, I hope not. Well, eir, have you got any favorite 
l>assage ready] 

Dow, I hare it all by heart, sir, 

1'at. You have, sir, have you I I shall bo glad to hear you, 
Dow. Hem — hem — hem — {ck^riiftg Ai* ikrpai). 
" What ! will the aapiring blood of Lancaster 
Sink lit the ground — 1 thought it would have mounted. 
See how my .^word wcepa for the ikjot King^s death | 
Ob ! may euch purple tertra be always shed 
¥oT tho^e who wisli the downfrJl of our house ; 
li' there be any s|;^rk of life ;y;et remainiug, 
DoWTi^ down to hell, and say I sent thee thither, 
1 that have neitlier jn/t^i i<?w, ijor fear" 

Pat. Hold, sir, hold, — hi pity hold ! Za, ea, m, sir — 
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THE LITTLE WOMEN'S PICKWICK CLUB. 

ADMISSION OF A NEW MEMBER. 

Meo, as Pickvnek; Jo, as Snodgrass ; Beth, as TupTnan; Amy, as 
Winkle ; Laurie, the new member, as Sam WclUr. 

A table, wUh the Presidents chair behind if, and three chairs arranged 
be/ore it. Club badges, marked P. C, in large letters, are lying on the 
table. The members enter and put on their badges, 

~^ ^~E0, in the Presidents chair, puts on a pair of spectacles without 
■ -1-VJL any glasses, raps on the table, and hems. The Club will 
please come to order. (Stares hard at Jo, who is tilting back in her 
chair, till she arranges herself properly,) I shall proceed to read 
from the "Pickwick Portfolio," as appropriate to this occa- 
sion, the 

ANNIVERSARY ODE. 

Again we meet to celebrate, 

With badge and solemn rite, 
Our tifty-second anniversary, 

In Pickwick Hall, to-night. 

We all are here in perfect health. 
None gone from our small band ; 

Again we see each well-known face. 
And press each friendly hand. 

Our Pickwick, always at his post. 

With reverence we greet, 
As, spectacles on nose, he reads 

Our well-filled weekly sheet. 

Although he suffers from a cold, 

We joy to hear him speak, 
For words of wisdom from him fall. 

In spite of croak or squeak. 

Old six-foot Snodgrass looms on high, 

W^ith elephantine grace, 
And beams upon the company, 

With brown and jovial face. 
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Pwtic fire lights up his eye, 
He stnigglea ^^liDst liis li>t ; 

Behold ambition on hia hrow. 
And on hia uose a hlot ! 

Hext our peaceful Tiipman comeij, 
So rosy, plnmp, and sweet, 

Wlio choked with laughter nt the punaj 
And tumbles ofT his seat. 

Prim Utile Winkle, tock, ii heret 

With frTcry hair in plaoe, 
A modtil of pro[)riutj'', 

Thmigh hi' hatea to wash his face* 

Tlie yi^AT U gone, we still anSte 
To joke nnd laugh and it^tul, 

Ami trtMul this path of litcmture 
That doth to glory bad. 

Long may our paper protsper well, 

Our club unbroken be. 
And coujmg yi^ara their hle.^ings pour 

On the useful, gay '* P, C," 
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Jo {hotmcmff up very muck in earnest). Sir, I give 7011 my word 
as a gentleman, Laurie won't do anything of the sort He 
likes to write, and he 11 give a tone to our contributions, and 
keep UB from being sentimental, don't you see 1 

Beth. Yes ; we ought to do it, even if we are afraid. I 
say he may come, and his grandpa, too, if he likes. (Jo Uaves 
her aeaif and coma and ihakes hands with Beth apprthnngly,) 

Jo. Now, then, vote again. Everybody remember it 's our 
Laurie, and say " Ay ! " 

Bbth, Meq, and Amy. Ay ! ay ! ay I 

Jo. Good ! bless you I Now, as there 's nothing like " tak* 
ing time by the fetlock^** as Winkle characteristically observes, 
allow me to present the new member. {Thnms open the door of 
a elosst, and displays Laurib sitting on a rag-bag, twinkling with sup-' 
pressed loMghter.) 

Betu, Meo, and Amy. You rogue ! you traitor ! Jo, how 
could you 1 (Jo leads Lai'rie forth, puts a hadije on him, and jgives 
him a chair,) 

Meo. The coolness of you two rascals is amazing. {Trying 
to froum.) m 

Laurie {rising with a graceful salutation to the Chair), ^Ir. Presi- 
dent and ladies, — I beg pardon, gentlemen, — allow me to 
introduce myself as Sam Woller, the very humble servant of 
the club. 

Jo. Good, good 1 {Pounding with the handle of an old warming- 
pan, on which she leans.) 

Laurie. My faithful friend and noble patron, who has so 
flatteringly presented me, is not to be blamed for the base 
stratagem of to-night I planned it, and she only gave in 
after lots of teasing. 

Jo. Come now, don't lay it all on yourself; you know I 
proposed the cupboard. 

Laurie. Never you mind what she says. I *m the wretch 
that did it, sir. But, on my honor, I never will do so again, and 
henceforth deuodte myself to the interest of this immortal club, 

Jo. Hear ! hear ! {Clashing the lid of tlie warming-pan like u 
qfmbal.) 

AaiY and Beth. GrO on, go on ! {The President bows benignly.) 
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Laurte. T merely wish to say thati aa a slight token of mj 
gratitude for the honor done tne, and m a means of promoting 
friendly relations between adjoining nations, I have set up a 
post-office iiL.the hedge in the lower corner of the gai*^eD; a 
fine, spacious build injj, with padlocks on the doors, and every 
convenience for the mails, — also the females^ if I may be 
allowed the expresgion. It 'a the old marten-house ; but I Ve 
stopped up the door^ and made the roof open^ so it lyill Iiold 
all Borts of things, and save our valuable time. Letters^ 
manuBeriptB, books, and bundles can be passed in there ; aud, 
as each nation has a key, it will be uncommonly nice, I fancy. 
Allow me to present the club key, and, with many thanks for 
your favor, take my seat, {fJrcat aj^plmim.) 

Mbo, I propose three cheers for the new member, 

Meg, Jo, Beth, and Amy. Hurrah ! hurrah I hurrah ! 

M£0, The meeting is adjourned. 
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Mbs. T. I don't understand you, Harvey. What is wrong 
at home, pray ) 

Mr. T. Wrong for you to sit, in pain and exhaustion, over 
that sewing-machine while an idle daughter lounges over a 
novel in the parlor. That 's what I wished to say. 

Mbs. T. It is n't EfBe's fault. She often asks to help me. 
But I can't see the child put down to household drudgery. 
Her time will come soon enough. Let her have a little ease 
and comfort while she may. 

Mb. T. If we said that of our sons, and acted on the word, 
what efficient men they woidd make for the world's work, 
how admirahly furnished they would be for life's trials and 
duties ! You are wrong in this, — all wrong. If Effie is a 
right-minded girl, she will have more true enjoyment in the 
consciousness that she is lightening her mother's burdens, 
than it is possible to obtain from the finest novel ever writ- 
ten. It is a poor compliment to Effie to suppose that she can 
be content to sit with idle hands while her mother is worn down 
"with toil beyond her strength. Hester, it must not bo ! 

Effie {icith a quick and firm voices at which Mr. and Mrs. T. start). 
And it shall not be I It shall not be, father. It is n't all my 
fault I 've asked mother a great many times to let me help 
her, but she always puts me off, and says it 's easier to do a 
thing herself than to show another. Maybe I am a little dull. 
But every one has to learn, you know. Mother did n't get 
her hand in fairly with that sewing-machine for two or three 
weeks, and I 'm certain it would n't take me any longer. If 
she 'd only teach me how to use it, I could help her a great 
deal. And, indeed, father, I 'm willing ! 

Mr. T. Spoken in the right spirit, my daughter. Depend 
upon it, Effie, an idle girlhood is not the way to a cheerful 
womanhood. Learn and do, now, the very things that will bo 
required of you in after years, and then you will have acquired 
facility. Habit and skill will make easy what might come 
hard, and be felt as very burdensome. 

Mrs. T. And you would have her abandon all self-improve- 
ment 1 Give up music, reading, society — 
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Mil T. There are some fift^een or six teen houra of each day 
in Mvhiiih mind or bauds sfiould bo rightly eraployeJ. Kowtj 
let lis see how Effic is spending these long and ever-recnrring 
periods of time. Come, my daughter, sit down. We have 
thia subject fairly before ns. It is one of life-locg iraportauoe 
to you, and should be well considered. How is it in regard 
to tJie employment of your time 1 Take yesterday, for in- 
stance- How was it spent ? You rose at seven, 1 think. 

Effie, Yes, sir ; I came down just as the breakfast-bell rang. 

Mr, T, And your mother was up at half past five, 1 know, 
and complaitied of feeling so weak that she could hardly dre«8 
herself. But, for all thia, she was at work tiU break fast-time, 
Now, if you had risen at sii, and shared your mother's work 
until seven, you would have taken au hoiir from her day's 
burdens^ and certainly lost nothing from your music, self- 
improvoment, or social intercourse. How was it after break- 
fast i How was the morning spent 1 

Effie. I practised on the piano an hour after breakfast, 

Mr. T. .So far, so g^^od. Wliat theu 1 

Effie. T read " Tlic Cavalier " until eleven oVlock. 
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Mb.T. And after teal 

Effie. Read " The Cavalier" until I went to bed. 

Mb. T. At what hour 1 

Effik Eleven o'clock. 

Mb. T, Now we can make up the account. You rose at 
seven, and retired at eleven, — sixteen hours. And from jour 
own account of the day, but a single hour was spent in any- 
thing uBefliU — that was the hour at your piano. Now, your 
mother waa up at half past five, and went to bed, from sheer 
inability to sit at her work any longer, at half past nine, — six- 
teen hours for her, also. — How much reading did you do in 
that time ) ( To Mrs. T.) 

Mbs. T. Reading ! Don't talk to me of reading / I Ve no 
time to read ! 

Me. T. And yet you were always fond of reading, and I 
can remember when no day went by without an hour or two 
passed at your books. Did you lie down after dinner ] 

Mrs. T. Of course not 

Mr. T. Nor take a pleasant walk down Broadway 1 Nor 
sit at the parlor window with Effie 1 Now, the case is a very 
plain one. You spend from fourteen to sixteen hours every 
day in hard work, while Effie, taking yesterday as a sample, 
spends about the same time in what is little better than idle- 
ness. Suppose a new adjustment were to take place, and» Effie 
were to be usefully employed in helping you eight hours of 
each day, she would still have eight hours left for self-improve- 
ment and recreation, and you, relieved from your present over- 
tasked condition, might get back a portion of the health and 
spirits of which these too heavy household duties have robbed 
you. 

Effie. Father, I never saw things in this light. Why 
have n't you talked to me before ] I 've often felt as if I 'd 
like to help mother. But she never gives me anything to 
do; and if I offer to help her, she says, "You can't do 
it," or, " I 'd rather do it myself." Indeed, it is n't all my 
fault! 

Mb. T. It may not have been in the past, Effie, but it ccr- 
!• 
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tainly wiU be in tho future, nnless there ia a new arrangement 
of things. It is a false social fientiment that leta daughters 
become idlers, while mothers, fathers, and sons take up the 
daily burden of work, aud bear it through all tho busy hours, 
Epfie. I see that you are right, father. Aud I already 
begin to feel a new eelf-respett at the thought of being useful 
. to mother^ to yaU| and to myself. 



A FASHIONABLE CALL. 
Mes* Prattle j Mna. Tattle, 

MRS. TATTLE. I heard it I 
Mrs. PaATTLE. Who told you 1 
Tat. Her friend (I). 
Prat, You don^t say ! 
Tat* 'T is dreadful I 
Peat. T is awful ! 
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A FOOTMAN WANTED. 

Deputy Bull ; Thomas ; Looxey Mactwolter ; John Lump. 
Deputy Bull at home. Enter Thomas. 

THOMAS. Here's a man, sir, come after the footman's 
place. 

Bull. I hope he is civiler than the last fellow. Does he 
look modest 1 

Thomas. yes, sir ; he 's an Irishman. 

Bull. Well, we are used to them in the Bull family. Let 
me see him. {Exit Thomas.) I hope I shall be able to keep 
a servant at last. They are all so confounded saucy to me, 
because I have been a grocer. 

Enter LooNEY Mactv\^olter. 
So you want a place 1 

Loo. You may say that, with your own ugly mouth. 

Bull. My ugly mouth ! — You have been in service before] 

Loo. Does a duck swim 1 

Bull. Whom have you lived with 1 

Loo. I lived with the Mactwolters nineteen years, and 
then they turned me off. 

Bull. The Mactwolters ! Why did they turn you off] 

Loo. They went dead. 

Bull. That's an awkward way of discharging a servant. 
Who were they ] 

Loo. My own beautiful father and most beautiful mother. 
They died of a whiskey fever, and left myself, Looncy Mac- 
twolter, heir to their estate. 

Bull. They had an estate, it seems ] 

Loo. Yes ; they had a pig. 

Bull. Umph ! But they died, you say, when you were 
nineteen. What have you been doing ever since] 

Loo. I 'm a physicianer. 

Bull. The deuce you are ! 

Loo. Yes ; 1 'm a cow-doctor. 

Bull. And what brought you here ] 
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Loo, Hay-makiug, I *ve a fork b^low ; hire me, then 1 1\ 
hav^e a kiiife to it, and prettily I *11 toss about your beefj ilr, . 
BulL 

Bull. I don*t doubt you* This fellow would ram a cart- 
load of clmck-steaka down his throat with a paving-rod. 
What can you do as a footman 1 Can you clean plate t 

LfOO. Cleau a plate 1 Botheration, man ! would you hire 
me for your kitchen-maid 1 I can dirty one with anybody in 
the pariah. 

Bull, Do you think now, Looney, yon coold coatiive to 
beat a coat 1 

Loo, Faith can I, in the Connatight faflhion. 

Bull. How *a thati 

Loo. With a man in it, (A^mts a honng aitttttdi,) Och ! let 
me alone for dusting your ould jacket, Mr, Bull, 

Bull. The deuce take you, I say I 

Loo, Be aisy, and I 'U warrant we'll agree. Give me what 
I ax, and we '11 never tumble out about the wages. 
Re^^tr Thomas, 

Thomab. Hor&'a another man come afler the place, I 
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Bull. And what do jou want, John Lump ? 

Lump. Why, I *8e come here, zur — But as we be upon a 
bit o' business, I'll let yoii hear the long and short ou't. 
(Drawing a chair and sitting dawn,) I 'se comed here, zur, to hire 
mysen for your sarvant. 

Bull. Ah ! but you don't expect, I perceive, to have any 
standing wages. 

Loo. (drawing a chair and sitting down). Are n't you a pretty 
spalpeen, now, to squat yourself down there in the presence 
of Mr. Deputy Bull 1 

Bull. Now here 's a couple of scoundrels ! 

Loo. Don't be in a passion with him. Mind how I '11 lam 
him politeness. 

Bull. Get up directly, you villain, or — 

Loo. (complimenting). Not before Mr. Lump. See how I '11 
give him the polish. 

Bull. If you don't get up directly, I '11 squeeze your heads 
together like two figs in a jar. 

Lump (rising). 0, then, it be unmannerly for a footman 
to rest himsen, I suppose ! 

Loo. (rising). To be sure it is; no servant has the bad 
manners to sit before his master, but the coachman. 

Lump. I ax your pardon, zur ; I 'se na' but a poor York- 
shire lad, travelled up from Doncaster Races; I'se simple, 
but I 'se willing to learn. 

Bull. Simple, and willing to learn 1 Two qualities, Master 
Lump, which will answer my purpose. [Lump retires. 

Loo. Mind what you're after going to do, Mr. Deputy 
Bull. If you hire this fellow from the Donkey races, when 
Looney Mactwolter is at your elbow, I '11 make free to say, 
you 're making a complete Judy of yourself 

Bull. You do make free with a vengeance. Now I '11 make 
free, to say, Get out of my house, you impudent cow-doctor ! 

Loo. You 're no scholard, or you 'd lam how to bemean 
yourself to a physicianer. Arrah ! is n't a cow-doctor as 
good as you, yovwould figman ] 

Bull. Old figman ! This rascal, too, quizzing my origin ! 
Get down stairs, or — 
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Loo. Don't come over mo with the pride of your staircase, 
for had n't my fit t her a comfortable ladder to go up aud down 
stairs witli? Take Mr. Lump into your dirty aarvice^ and 
next time I 'ra after meeting him 1 11 Uuimp Mr. Lump, or 
Mr. Lump shall thump Mr. Loouey MactvvoUcr. 



A EOMANCE OF THE WAIL 

Miss Floea Fayawat j Miss Peim ; Taebox* 

FLonA'i* dr^-wintp-TOGrnu Flora, naafcdj absorbed in readittg a letUr< 
Elder iliBs Pniat. 

PKTM. Hiss Flora ! the cook has given warning 1 Says 
Bhe wai3tj3 a wider range, and means to try California ! 
YijoiUl. 0, Miss Prim, don*t trouble m© about cooks 
now ! 

pRiH (caaeiM)' But what are wo to do? 

Flora. O, do without eating ! To-dajj of all days, I 
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help answering, — it was so touching. That was three months 
ago, and we have corresponded ever since ! 

Prul It 's strange what luck young girls always have in 
such matters, to be sure ! It shows what fools men are. 
They overlook women of matured mind and experience, to 
run after any chit of a girl, just because she has a pretty 

fBGG ! 

Flora. Well, Miss Prim, he did n*t run after my face, for 
you know he has never seen it. 

Prim. No, and for my part, I think it very doubtful how 
such a match will turn out Do you know anything of his 
position or antecedents ) 

Flora. No, nothing^ — and that's just what makes our 
engagement so delightfully odd and romantic. We know 
each other only through our letters, — and 0, Miss Prim, he 
does write such lovely letters! Did you ever have any love- 
letters. Miss Prim] 

Prim. Ahem, — no. It so happened that every one of my 
admirers oflfered himself by word of mouth, and was rejected 
immediately. 

Flora. What a pity ! 

Prim. And haven't you told this Mr. Tarbox anything 
about your social position either % Does he think it " delight- 
fully odd and romantic" to be kept in the dark, or does ho 
know that you are an orphan, and your own mistress ? 

Flora. I told him nothing whatever. (Aside.) I wanted 
him to love me for myself. 

Prim. Are you quite sure he is not aware that you are rich 7 

Flora. Miss Prim, you don't suppose I wrote about 
such things as money 1 I had n't room. I never wrote more 
than six or eight pages crossed at a time. 

Prim. He 's nothing but a private, is he ^ 

Flora {with enthusiasm). No, and that *s all the more noble 
in him I Not to wait to be made Major-General, or Comr 
mander-in-Chief, as I know ho deserves, but to volunteer at 
once to defend his country, even in the ranks ! I 've not the 
least doubt that he left a princely home, adorned with every- 
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thing that makes life beautiful » at his eouDtiy's call ! ^Tien I 
think of such duvotion, my heart bcatd, my cheeks burn — - 

FntH {rhing}. Well, Mim Fajaway, 1 siucerely hope you 
may he liappy. But if you want my cantliU opuiitjp, 1 think 
you would be more mn^tlile if you were not in su<$ a hin*ry, 
but were to wait till you are forty or foity*fivo years of 
age, and have aome ejrpertenc^^ before you think of matri* 
luony I {EjciL 

FivORA {cdonr}. llow disa^eeable MiJAa Prim i» someiiaiea^ 
to be sure ! She always acema anuoyed when die hears of 

ay ooe going to be maiTicth And asking sneh tii* 
luetjlitjua, too, about mimr^j and po«iiiVj«, and anttii' 
-^ tilings that are not of the «li^ktmt consequence! Ahl 
there 'd be no neeii of ankiog that, if she bad ever seen ono 
of hk dear Ic Iters! [Takts oui kttrr and reads.) **When your 
lovely imiige floats before the mind's eye of your adorer, be 
feob that for the unspewkable bliss of jour smile he would 
gliidly flacritice his life 1" Any one could see at once that 
" this wf^ writt43n by a person of tho most exquisite refinement 
of feclinj^:, with the tire and imagination of a poet ! {Ktsst^ 
kua- and puts it wmr her hmri.] I should bo perfectly happy if 
wer© not for his namt? ! How 1 do wiah it wasn't Tarbdtxl 
But thcu I've no doubt ho has a lovely Christian naine,^ 
m suited to hia noble self, — and of eourso I shall caU him 

: that He always signs " H* J. Tai^lwx,'' — '* H *' staiids 
rbertT — O, I hope it is Ilorljort ! I know it *8 Herbert ! 
m^s.) Hark i there a a ring! Perhaps it 's ho ! How 
my heart beatal {Flkn to ihf window.) no \ it's not Hor- 
liert, it's a very common-looking peraon, — an expreBsmaiii 
I should say. 

Enter Tab BOX, in jtrivau** ttni/orm, mth h^k Wiif or^front; prrj *A/jWy. 

Tajidox. Mom in*, marrn. I want to see Miss Flora FayawaJ 

Fi/JUA {cold! If). I am Wt^ Fay a way. 

Tarbox. Bt ye t Jerewsakin ! I *d no notion you waa 
fiicli a highilyer. Wal, tnj lovely gal, here's your soldier, 
tinxl of war*^ alarms. 
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Flora. What — what do you mean 1 

Tarboz. Mean? Why, ain't I the feller you Ve been 
writin' to these three months? My name's Hezekiah J. 
Tarboz, ^ yer sarvice ; come back to marry you, accordm' 
to agreement. 

Flora {aside), heavens 1 -what shall I do ? Engaged to 
this horrid creature ! It *s impossible ! I don't believe it ! 
{Aloud.) Sir, I am sure there must be some mistake. 

Tarbox. Mistake 1 Not a mite. Did n't you jest tell me 
you was Miss Fayaway 1 

Flora. It's quite impossible that you ever wrote those 
letters. You don't sound like them ! 

Tarboz. Lord bless you, you don't suppose I got all that 
stuff out of my own head, do yerl I bought a "Complete 
Letter- Writer," price 62 J cents, second-hand, and copied off 
the love-letters in reg'lar succession. I 've got it in my 
pocket now. Like to see it 1 ( Takes out shabby book and turns over 
leaves.) Let 's see .... No. 6 ... . that's called "Formal 
Declaration," — after that they keep pilin' up the agony, 
don't theyl There, here's the last one I copied. {Reads.) 
"When your lovely image floats before the mind's eye of 
your adorer," — and a lot more. 

Flora {aside, tearing the letter from her heart). The very letter I 
was kissing just now ! {Flings it in the fire.) 

Tarboz. It 's pretty lucky I got my discharge when I did, 
for I'd got as far as No. 11, — and there's only thirteen 
on 'em. Wal, we 've done with all that rubbish now. {Looks 
around.) Fixed up pretty slick here. Pictures, — pianncr- 
forty. Where are the old folks? 

Flora. The old folks 1 

Tarboz. Yes, — yer father and mother. 

Flora. I am an orphan, sir. I am alone in the world. 

Tarboz (sitting down), Du tell ! 

Flora {standing). And you, — where is your home] 

Tarboz. I live in Skowhegan, Maine. I 've got a little 
from down there. Pray, miss, air you acquainted with butter 
and cheese makin' 1 
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Floilv. No, Bir, I am not 

Tarbox. D'ye understand fattenin' pigsi 

Flora- No, indeed 1 do not, Mr* Tarbos, and I am eur- 
prised at jour asking sucL a question ! ^ * 

T^RBox. Wal, what can ye do then 1 What d'ye 'stow 
yer time on 1 Can't yer do jio kind o' work ] 

Floea. Certainly, crochet and worsted work* 

Tarbox, Wal, what eke ? 

FLOR..V, 0, I play and sing, and make callsj and play cro* 
quet, and in the e^^cuing I go to the oper% unless there is a 
party- 

TAauox. We don't do none o' them things dowii to Skow- 
hegatL 

Flora. No, of course there are no amusements in such a 
place as that 1 

Taebox. 1 bet TQu ! In winter we haYo quiltin' frolics, — 
and spring and fall there 's maple candy scrapes and pariu' 
beea, — and wo go to meetin' all the year round. 
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Pbtm. I did n't mean that, either. Tell us of the camp, — 
the midnight attack, and the hand-to-hand conflict ! 

Tarbox. Wal, as fur the camp, I d' know as I did more 
nor cook my vittals, — and poor enough they was, — if it 
liad n't a been for the sutler's pies, I should a been a'most 
Htarved. And when I was n't eatin* them I was whittlin' or 
playin' checkers or dominoes with the fellers, — leastways 
^wben we was thru' with that air darned drillin'. 
Prim. But the battles ? — the deeds of arms ? 
Tarbox. Can't tell ye nothin' about them. I got took 
down with the rheumatiz, and left, — jest as the fightin' was 
goin' to begin. I had the luck on 't, I tell you ! 

Flora {starting up). What / were you not disappointed to 
be denied the opportunity to fight for your country after you 
had volunteered in her defence 1 

Tarbox. 0, bless you, marm, I didn't volunteer, — I was 
drftfied. I wish to blazes, now, I had a volunteered, and got 
the baounty ! 

Flora. All ray illusions dispelled ! 

Tarbox. Tell ye all abaout it. The all-firedest mean bizness 
aout. The day they drafted, I was down to the ingine-house, 
along with Elnathan P. Sawyer, and a lot more Independent 
Od<l-Fellow8. Elnathan, sez he, " Tarbox, I bet you '11 git 
stuck." He had n't more 'n got the words out of his 
maouth when Quincy Titcomb, that stutters, came runnin' 
up. '' Hearn the news 1 the list's aout /" "Who be they ?" 
says all hands. Quincy could n't git aout the fust word. 
" Who he they V roars the crowd. Quincy made the orfuUest 
faces, and Royal Marble, he took him by the collar as if he 'd 
shake it out of him. *' Tell us who they be," sez he. Quincy 
was corked as tight as a ginger-beer bottle, but he pinted his 
finger straight at me. Gosh ! how they all screeched and 
screamed (except me.) " Naow," sez I, '^ Gen'lemen feller- 
citizens, look a here ! I Ve got conscientious Constitootional 
scniples (a larf) and a very aged aunt (roars), besides fits 
(yells). I don't back aout from May trainin's, nor Comwallises, 
nor I ain't afraid to swab aout our cannon arter she 's ben 
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tetched off, — hU, m to fljin* in tlie face of Providence, loaded 
mth ball-cartridge, CongresB hain't no title to B«nd for m^^ 
There 's a higher law agin it 'T ain't right ! *' No nee 1 I 
conld n't squirm aout, no way nor shape, and was bound to 
go. So I went, — and that 's Low *twa3- {Td^ o^ a pipe 

andJUkU.) 

PuiH. How interesting 1 

J'lora. How intolerable 1 

Prim. WbH, Mn Tarbox, it 'b a mercj jou escaped with 
your life. / consider that rheumatism a diapenaation of 
Providence ! 

Flora [Mdng Takbox %A/ his pipt), 0, that ie too much I 
Sir, — Mr. Tai'box 1 I cannot possibly have yon smoke pipes 
here. The smell of tobacco makes me very ill 1 

Tajubox* bother \ 'T ain*t no kinder nee for yon to cut 
up rough about my pipe. You must git wonted to it, and 
tlie sooner the better. 

Fr/JBA. Sir, if you have no respect for a lady, the sooner 
yon leaye this house the better I 

Tabiw:>x. Wal, wal, don't git so riled* I'd just as lives 
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TKOUBLE ABOUT MISS PRETTYMAN. 

Mr. asud Mes. Caudle, seated. Mr. C. with his hack partly turned, making 
persevering efforts to read his newspaper, 

MRS. CAUDLE. If I *m not to leave the house without 
being insulted, Mr. Caudle, I had better stay in-doors 
all my life. 

Mr. Caudle. 0, do let me have a little peace and 
quiet ! 

Mrs. Caudle. What ! Don't tell me to let you have peace 
and quiet ! I wonder at your impudence ! It 's mighty fine, 
I never can go out with you — and, goodness knows ! it 's 
seldom enough — without having my feelings torn to pieces 
by people of all sorts. A set of bold minxes ! 

Caudle. What are you raving about % 

Mrs. Caudle. What am I raving about? 0, you know 
very well, — very well indeed, Mr. Caudle. A pretty person 
she must be to nod to a man walking with his own wife I 

Caudle. It 's Miss Prettyman. 

Mrs. Caudle. Don't tell me that it 's Miss Prettyman, — 
what 's Miss Prettyman to me ? 

Caudle. I've met her on^ or twice at her brother's 
house. 

MRa Caudle. Oh ! You 've met her once or twice at her 
brother's house ? Yes, I dare say you have, — no doubt of it. 
I always thought there was something very tempting about 
that house, and now t know it all. 

Caudle. Pooh ! pooh ! (manifesting impatience). 

Mrs. Caudle. Now, it 's no use, Mr. Caudle, your begin- 
ning to talk loud, and twist and toss your arms about as if 
you were as innocent as a bom babe, — I 'm not to be deceived 
by such tricks now. No ; there was a time when I was a 
fool and believed anything ; but — I thank my stars ! — I 'vo 
got over that. A bold minx ! You suppose I did n't sec her 
laugh, too, when she nodded to you ! yes, I knew what 
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she thought me; ft poor miaerable creature, of course. I 
ci>uld see that. 

Caudlel You always see more than anybody else. 

Mna. Caudle. No, don't say m, Caudlo, I dou*t always 
see more tbau anybody elsjc, but I euu't and won't be bliud^ 
however agi'ecahlo it might bo to you ; I must have the use 
of my senses. I 'm sure, if a woman wants attention and 
respect from a mar», she 'd better be anything than his wife, 
1 *ve always thought so ] and to-day 'S decided it. 

Caudle. iVre n't you ashamed of yourself to talk so 1 

Mrs. Cauulb* No j 1 'm nut ashamed of myself to talk so. 
Certainly noL 

Caudlb. She 'b a good, amiable joxmg creature, 

Mrs. Cauole. Yes, I dare say ; Tery amiable, do doubt* 
Of course you think her so. You supj[H:iso 1 did n't see what 
sorb of a bonnet she had on 1 0, a very good creature ! 
And you think I did n't Bee the smudges of court-plaster 
about her face T 

Caudlk I did n't see *em, 

Mrs. Caudlk- You didn't see 'emi Vory likely; hut T 
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Caudle. What do you mean by every woman, when it 's 
only Miss Prettyman ? 

Mfis. Caudle. That 's nothing at all to do with it. How 
do I know who bows to you when I 'm not by ? Everybody, 
of course. And if they don*t look at you, why you look at 
them. I 'm sure you do ! You do it even when I 'm out 
with you, and of course you do it when I 'm away. 

Caudle. It 's no such thing. 

Mrs. Caudle. Now, don't tell me. Caudle, — don't deny it. 
The fact is, it 's become such a dreadftd habit with you that 
you don't know when you do it and when you don't. But I 
do. Miss Prettyman, indeed ! 

Caudle. I won't sit still and hear you scandalize that 
excellent young woman. 

Mrs. Caudle. 0, of course, you '11 take her part ! Though, 
to be sure, she may not bo so much to blame after all. For 
how is she to know you 're married 1 You 're never seen out 
of doors with your own wife, — never. Wherever you go, you 
go alone. Of course people think you are a bachelor. 

Caudle. I well know I am not. 

Mrs. Caudle. That 's nothing to do with it, — I only ask 
what most people think, when I 'm never seen with you ? 
Other women go out with their husbands ; but, as I 've often 
said, I 'm not like any other woman. — What are you sne'eriug 
at, Mr. Caudle ? 

Caudle. How do you know I 'm sneering 1 

Mrs. Caudle. Don't tell me ; I know well enough. — No ; 
you never take me out, and you know it. 

Caudle. It 's your own fault. 

Mrs. Caudle. No ; it 's not my own fault. How can you 
sit there and say that 1 

Caudle. I'm tired of asking you, for you always start 
some objection. 

Mrs. Caudle. 0, all a poor excuse ! That 's what you 
always say. Of course I can't go out a figure. And when you 
ask me to go, you know very well that my bonnet is n't as it 
should be^ or that my gown has n't come home, or that 
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I can^t leave the children, or that sonietlimg keeps me in- 
doors. You know all this well enough before joii ask me. 
And that 's j oar art And when I do go out wiih you, I 'm 
sure to siifTer for it. 
C A D D L E. S II ffer for it I 

Mks, Caudle, Yea ; yon need n't repeat my words* Suffer 
for it But jou suppose I have no feelings. no, nobody 
has feelings but yourbelf. Yea ; I 'd forgot : Miss Prettyman, 
perimpsj — -yeSj she may have feelings, of conrao. And, as I 
said, I dare say a pretty dvipe people think me* To be sure, 
a poor forlorn creature I must look in everybody's eyes. 
But I kno^v you could n*t be at Mn Prcttymau'a bouso 
night after night till eleven o' clocks — and a great deal you 
thought of mo sitting up for you, — I knew yon could n't 
bo there without some cause* And now I've found it 
out J « 

Caudlk* 'Sh ! 

Mrs. Caddle. 0, I don't mind your ^Sk! But it's like 
I you men. Lords of creation as you call yourselves ! Lords, 
1 indeed I And pretty slaves you make of the poor creatures 
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MARY MALONEys PHILOSOPHY. 
Kabt Maloney singing at her work. Enter Miss Allwobthy. 

MISS ALLWORTHY. What are you singing for? 
Mary Maloney. 0, I don't know, ma'am, without 
it 's because mj heart feels happy. 

Miss A. Happy, are you, Mary Maloney ? Let me see ; 
you don't own a foot of land in the world. 

Mary. Ha, ha! Foot of land, is it? 0, what a hand 
ye be after joking ! Why, I have n*t a penny, let alone the 
land. 

Miss A. Your mother is dead. 

AIary. God rest her soul, yes ; may the angels make her 
bed in heaven ! 

Miss A. Yoiu* brother is still a hard case, I suppose. 

Mary. Ah, you may well sav that. It's nothing but 
drink, drink, drink, and beating his poor wife that she is, 
the creature ! 

Miss A. You have to pay your little sister's board. 

Mary. Sure, the bit creature, and she 's a good little girl, 
is Hiuny, willing to do whatever I axes her. I don't grudge 
the money what goes for that. 

Miss A. You haven't many fashionable dresses eitlier, 
Mary Maloney. 

Mary. Fashionable, is it ] yes, I put a piece of wliale- 
bone in my skirt, and me calico gown looks as big as the 
great ladies'. But then ye says true, I hasn't but two 
gowns to me back, two shoes to me feet, and one bonnet to 
me head, barring the old hood ye gave me. 

Miss A. You have n't any lover, Mary Maloney. 

Mary. 0, be off wid ye ! Ketch Mary Maloney getting 
a lover these days, when the hard times is come. No, no ; 
thank Heaven I have n't got that to trouble me yet, nor I 
don't want it. 

Mis.s a. What on earth, then, have you to make yoA 
happy 1 A worthless brother, a poor helpless sister, no 
2 
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mother, no father, no loyer ; whj, where do you get nil your 
Iiiq)|)ines8 from T 

M.iflY. The Lord be praised ^ miss, it growed up in me. 
(i i ve me a bit of sunsliine, a crleim fltire, plenty of work^ and 
a Blip at the right time^ and I 'm made. That makes mo 
laugh and sing, and then if deep trouble comes, why, God 
helpin* me, I '11 try to keep my heart up. Sure it would bo a 
sad thing if Patrick McGrue should take it into his head to 
eomc an ax me^ but^ the Lord willin/ I *d try to bear up 
under it. 



RECrVE FOR POTATO PUDDING. 

Mrs, PaiLEMON, Mrs- Dabu;»o, Mas, Muplaw, Coloxel PmLEMON, 

Scene, Mus, Philemon'h Bialng-room. Pttsetki^ Mas. Philemon. 
Elder Mfia« DxaLiNG. 

~\ ^/TRS. PFIILEMOX, Delighted to kjo you, Mra, Darling. 
XV-L Walk into tho ptirlor, if you plottse. 
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that *8 sayin' a good deal, I can tell you, for I understand 
makin' a great variety. T ain't so awful rich as some, to be 
sure. Now, there *8 the Cardinelle puddin', and the Wash- 
ington puddin', and the Lay Fayette puddin', and the — 

Mrs. D. Yes, Mr. Darling liked it very much; how do 
you make it 1 

Mrs. M. Wal, I peel my potaters and bile 'em in fair water. 
I always let the water bile before I put 'em in. Some folks 
let their potaters lie and sog in the water ever so long, before 
it biles ; but I think it spiles 'em. I always make it a pint 
to have the water bile — 

Mrs. D. How many potatoes ] 

Mrs. M. Wal, I always take about as many potaters as I 
think I shall want. I 'm generally governed by the size o' 
the puddin* I want to make. If it 's a large puddin*, why I 
take quite a nimiber, but if it's a small one, why, then I 
don't take as many. As quick as they 're done, I take 'em np 
and mash 'cm as fine as 1 can get 'cm. I 'm always very par- 
tic'lar about that, — some folks ain't ; they '11 let their pota- 
ters be full o' lumps. / never do ; if there 's anything I 
hate, it 's lumps in potaters. I woiit have 'em. Whether 
I'm mashin' potaters for puddin's or for vegetable use, I 
mash it till there ain't the size of a lump in it. If I can't 
git it fine without sifting, why I sift it. Once in a while, 
when I 'm otherways engaged, I set the girl to mashin* on 't. 
Wal, she '11 give it tlu-ee or four jams, and come along, " Miss 
Mudlaw, is the potater fine enough ] " Jubiter Rammin ! 
that 's the time I come as near gittin' mad as I ever allow 
myself to come, for I make it a pint never to have lumps — 

Mrs. D. Yes, I know it is very important. What next 1 

Mrs, M. Wal, then I put in my butter ; in winter time I 
melt it a little, not enough to make it ily, but jest so *s to 
soften it. 

Mrs. D. How much butter does it require 1 

Mrs. M. Wal, I always take butter accordin' to the size of 
the puddin' ; a largo puddin' needs a good-sized lump o' but- 
ter, but not too much. And I 'm always partic'lar to have my 
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butter fresli and Bwoet. Some folks think it ^s no matter what 
sort o^ butter tbey use for cookiti*, but / don't. Of ull things 
I do dcBpisc strongs frowj, rancid butter. For pity's sake, 
hiiVG your butter freah. 

iLus. D. How much butter did you say I 
Mrs, M, Will, that dGjjends, as 1 said beforej on what sized 
puddin' you make* And another thing that regu]ftt<?s the 
quantity of butter I nse is the ^mount o' cream 1 take. I 
always put iu more or leaa cream. When 1 have ahimdanco 
o* cream, I put in considerable, and when it *s scarce, w^hy, I 
use more butter than I other ways should. But you must be 
partic'lar not to get in too much cream. There *s a great 
deal in bavin' jest the right quantity ; and bo 't is w^ith all 
the ingrejicncca. There ain't a better piiddin"" in the world 
than a potater pnddin' when it 's made ri^hi^ but 't ain't 
everybody that makes 'em right I remember ivhen I lived 
in Tuckortown, I was a visit in' to Squire Humprey's one time, 
— I went in the first company in Tnckertown; dear tnel 
I this is a changeable woihL ^ Wal, they had what they cfiUed 
I a potater pnddin' for dinner. Good land ! Of all the pud- 
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was a great band for puddin' sass. I always made it for him, 
— good, rich sass too. I could afford to have things rich 
before he was unfortinate in bizness. 

Mrs. p. {aside), Mudlaw went to State's prison for horse- 
stealing. 

Mrs. M. I like sass myself, too ; and the cumel and the 
children are all great sass hands ; and so I generally calculate 
for sass, though Miss Philemon prefers the puddin' without 
sass, and perhaps you 'd prefer it without. If so you must 
put in sugar accordingly. I always make it a pint to have 
'em sweet enough when they 're to be eat without sass. 

Mrs. D. And don't you use eggs 1 

Mrs. M. Certainly, eggs is one o' the principal ingrejiences. 

Mrs. D. How many does it require 1 

Mrs. M. Wal, when eggs is plenty, I always use plenty ; 
and when they 're scarce, why I can do with less, though I 'd 
ruther have enough ; and be sure and beat !em well. It docs 
distress me, the way some folks beat eggs. I always want to 
have 'em thoroughly beat for everything I use 'em in. It 
tries my patience most awfully to have anybody round me 
that won*t beat eggs enough. A spell ago we had a darkey 
to help in the kitchen. One day I was a makin* sponge cake, 
and bavin' occasion to go up stairs after something, I sot her 
to beatin' the eggs. Wal, what do you think the critter 
done 1 Why, she whisked 'em round a few times, and turned 
'em right onto the other ingrejiences that I 'd got weighed 
out. When I come back and saw what she 'd done, my gra- 
cious ! I came as nigh to losin' my temper as I ever allow 
myself to come. 'T was awful provokin' ! I always want the 
kitchen help to do things as I want to have 'em done. But 
I never saw a darkey yet that ever done anything right. 
They 're a lazy, slaughterin' set. To think o' her spilin* that 
cake so, when I 'd told her over and over agin that I always 
made it a pint to have my eggs thoroughly beat ! 

Mrs. D. Yes, it was too bad. Do you use fruit in the 
pudding 1 

Mrs. M. Wal, that 's jest as you please. You 'd better be 
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governed by your own judgmeat as to that. Some like cur- 
nints and Bome like rai^inii, and then agin bo me don't like 
nary one. If you use raisins, for pity*s Bake pick out the 
stuns. It *s awful to hnvo a body's tetith come grin din' onto 
a raisin st^uh I W rather ha\'e luy ears boxt any time. 

Mrs.D. How many raisins niuat I takct 

iliis. M. AA'^al, not too ruany, — it *fl apt to make tlie pud- 
din* heavy, you know ; aud wben it 'a heavy it ain't so light 
and good. I 'm a great band — 

ilfts. D. Yes, what do you use for flavoring 1 

Mas. M. There agiu yoti Ml have to exercise your own 
judgment Some likes one thing and some another, you 
know. If you go the whole figger ou temperance, w*hy some 
other kind o* flavyrin' 11 do as well as wine or br«.ndy", I 
s*f»oae. But whatever you make up your m.ind to use, be 
pfuticlar to git in a sufiiciency, or else your puddjn* '11 be 
fiat- 1 always make it a pint - — 

Mrs. D. How long must it bake 1 

Mu8. M. Tliere 's the great thitig after all. The bakin 's 
the main piut. A potater puddin'^ of all puddin's, has got to 
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80 much as to see things overdoDe or slack-baked. Here only 
t'other day, Lorry, the girl that Miss Philemon dismissed 
yesterday, come within an ace o* letting my bread bum up. 
My back was turned for a minnit, and what should she do 
but go to stuflSn' wood into the stove at the awfullest rate 1 
If I hadent a found it out jest when I did, my bread would a 
ben sp'ilt as sure as I 'm a live woman. Jubitcr Rammin ! I 
was about as much decomposed as I ever allow myself to git ! 
I told Miss Philemon I wouldent stan' it no longer, — one of 
us must quit, — either Lorry or me must walk. 

Mrs. D. So you Ve no rule about making this pudding 1 

Mrs. M. {intensely surprised). No rule ! 

Mrs. D« Yes, you seem to have no rule for anything 
about it. 

Mrs. M. [starting up indignantly). No rule! (Planting herself in 
frxmi of Mrs. D. and extending her forefinger very near that lady's nose ) 
No rules ! do you tell me I 've no rules ! Me ! that 's cooked 
in the first families for fifteen years, and always gin' satisfac- 
tion, to be told by such as you that I hain't no rules ! 

Mrs. p. Mrs. Mudlaw I Don't be excited. (A step is heard). 
Ah, there comes my husband ! He '11 put a stop to this. 

Enter Colonel Philemon. Mrs. M. casts a look of ineffable disgust at 
Mrs. D., and retreats from the room. 

Colonel Philemon {to his wife). Matilda, my dear, this 
is quite an unexpected pleasure, for really {turning to Mrs. D.), 
Mrs. Darling, we began to fear that you did not intend to 
cultivate us. 

Mrs. D. I cannot say I came for just that purpose this 
time. I came on an errand, and your cook has got very an- 
gry with me for some reason, I scarcely know what. 

Mr.s. p. Poor Mudlaw ! I don't think she intended to be 
rude. 

CoL. P. What ! has the cook been rude to !Mrs. Darling ] 

Mrs. p. Not rude exactly, dear ; but you know she is so 
sensitive about everything connected with her dei)artracnt, 
and she fancied that Mrs. Darling called her skill into ques- 
tion, and became somewhat excited. 
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ilKS. D- Qniie CKcited, I should call it, {SmiUj^.) 

Col. p. And sUc hus dare J to treat Mrs. Darling rudely 1 
Shameful ! disgraceful ! the wretch ahall aufibr for it I To 
think that a ladj like Mra, Darling should be insulted by a 
cook / in mj house^ too I She ^hall troop forthwith I Mrs. 
Darling, I regret extremely — 

Mr3. D, O, no apology, Colonel Philemon I 

Col. P, Won't you walk into the parlor ] 

Mks» D. Thank you, I really had but a moment to spare ; 
I must beg you to excuse me. Good morning. 

Col. and Mks. P. Good morning. 

Mb9- D. iodide}* Well, if I have not learned how to make 
potato pudding, I have gained something. I shall go home 
better satisfied than ever with my own cook, — both in her 
work and her disposition. 
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N. Occasionally^ perhaps, the writing from your dictation, 
and possibly the copying of your speech for some public jour- 
nal, when you have made one of more than usual importance. 

Mr. G. Certainly. What else 1 

N. Really I am not able at this moment to recapitulate 
any other duty of a secretary, beyond the general one of 
making himself as agreeable and useful to his employer as be 
can, consistently with his own respectability, and without 
overstepping that line of duties which he undertakes to 
perform, and which the designation of his office is usually 
understood to imply. 

Mr. G. This is all very well, Mr. — What is your name 1 

N. Nickleby. 

Mr. G. This is all very well, Mr. Nickleby, and very proper 
so far as it goes, — so far as it goes ; but it does n't go far 
enough. There are other duties, Mr. Nickleby, which a secre- 
tary to a parliamentary gentleman must never lose sight of. 
I should require to be crammed^ sir. 

N. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. G. To be crammed, sir. 

N. May I beg your pardon again, if I inquire what you 
mean) 

Mr. G. My meaning, sir, is perfectly plain. My secretary 
would have to make himself master of the foreign policy of 
the world, as it is mirrored in the newspapers ; to run his eye 
over all accounts of public meetings, all leading articles, and 
reports of the proceedings of public bodies ; and to make 
notes of anything which it appeared to him might be made a 
point of, in any little speech upon the question of some peti- 
tion lying on the table, or anything of that kind. Do you 
understand 1 

N. I think I do, sir. 

Mr. G. Then it would be necessary for him to make him- 
self acquainted from day to day with newspaper paragraphs 
on passing events, such as " Mysterious Disappeai^ance aud 
supposed Suicide of a Pot-boy," or anything of that sort, upon 
which I might found a question to the Secretary of State for 
2» 
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the Home Department Theu be would have to copy the 
queation, and aa much as I remembered of the OQswer (Includ- 
ing a little compliment about my indcpoiidenco and good 
sense), and to send the manuscript iu a fniuk to the local 
puper with^ perhaps, half a dozen lines of leader to the eftect 
that r was always to be found in my place in Parliament, and 
never shrunk from the discharge of my responsible and ardu* 
OU3 dutias, and so forth, and so forth. You seel (N, bows.) 
Besides which, I should expect him now and then to go 
through a few figures in the printed tables, and to pick 
out a few results, so that I might come out pretty well on 
timber-duty questions, and finance questions, and so on ; and 
I isbould like him to get up a few little arguments about the 
disastrous e'ffccts of a return to cash payments and a metallic 
currency, with a touch now and then about tlie exportation 
of bullion, and the Emperor of KussJa, and bank-notes, and all 
that kind of thing, which it *a only necessary to talk fluently 
about, beciinse nobody understands 'em. Do jou tako me I 

K, 1 think 1 understand. 

Mil G, With regard to such questions as are not political, 
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can't be expected to know anything about me, or my jokes 
either. Don't you see 1 

N. I see that, sir. 

Mr. G. You must always bear in mind, in such cases as 
this, where our interests are not aflfected, to put it very strong • 
about the people, because it comes out very well at election 
time ; and you could be as funny as you liked about the au- 
thors, because, I believe, the greater part of them live in lodg- 
ings, and are not voters. This is a hasty outline of the chief 
things you 'd have to do, except waiting in the lobby every 
night, in case I forgot anything, and should want fresh cram- 
ming ; and now and then, during great debates, sitting in the 
front row of the gallery, and saying to the people about, 
" You see that gentleman, with his hand to his face and his 
' arm twisted round the pillar 1 That *s Mr, Gregsbury, — the 
celebrated Mr. Gregsbury," with any other little eulogium 
that might strike you at the moment. And for salary — and 
for salary, I don't mind saying at once, in round numbers, to 
prevent any dissatisfaction, — though it 's more than I have 
been accustomed to give, — fifteen shillings a week and find 
yourselt There ! 

N. Fifteen shillings a week is not much. 

Mr. G. Not much ! — fifteen shillings a week not much, 
young man ! — fifteen shillings a — 

N. Pray do not suppose that I quarrel with the sum, for I 
am not ashamed to confess that, whatever it may be in itself, 
to me it is a great deal. But the duties and responsibilities 
make the recompense small, and they are so very heavy that 
I fear to undertake them. 

Mr. G. Do you decline to undertake them, sir 1 

N. I fear they are too great for my powers, however good 
my will may be. 

Mr. G. That is as much as to say that you had rather not 
accept the place, and that you consider fifteen shillings a week 
too little. (Ringing bell.) Do you decline it, sir 1 

N. I have no alternative but to do so. {Enter servant.) 

Mr. G. Door, Matthews. 
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N. I am Bony I liaTO troubled you unnecessarilj, bit. 
Mr. G. I am mnj you have. Door, Mutthowe. 

N. Good momitig. 

Mb. G. Door, Altvtthows, 



TAKING THE CENSUS. 

MAN. Kadam, will you pleas© inform me of the utimber 
of inhabit auta in this house ^ 
Woman. Sir I 

Max. The population in this manaion I , 
Woman. Well, there 's eight in the room overhead* 
Max, How many 1 Eight T Are they adults 1 
TV^OMAX, No, they are all Smiths except two boarders, 
Man. Smiths I bla^k or white smiths, madam Y 
Wo MAX. 1 *d have you to know I don't live in a house with 
niggers. 

Max, I did n't allude to color, I meant their calling. 
Woman. 0, that *8 it. Is it 1 Well, if yon had been hei« 
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A PROMPT MESSENGER. 

Heajltlt. Soix>Moy Gfndt. Enttr Solomon Gumst teith a ngn- 
hoard under his arm. 

I I EARTLY. Now, Solomon Gundy, how are they going 
JlJL on in the village 1 

Solomon. The conflagellation has been dreadfiil, all smother 
and rubbish. T is the greatest calamity to our village since 
my father was a schoolmaster. 

Hba. Don't get on the old subject now. We 11 waive the 
schoolmaster till we have more leisure. 

Sol. De toot mong cure, though 't was under him I made 
all my deficiency in the English tongue, before I went to 
France and learnt to parly voo, 

Hea. Well, well, your father has been dead these eleven 
years. 

Sol. Dead as Malbrook. He's inorey as the French say, 
which in English means, he is no more. So peace to his 
remainders ! 

Hea. Now tell me of the cottagers. Have they suflfered 
much from the fire ] 

Sol. Most of 'em ruined, and nothing to turn their hands to. 

Hea. Poor fellows ! 

Sol. Ay! all poor indigenous pheasants. Thanks to in- 
dustry, I 've better luck. I snatched the board from over my 
door, when I was burnt out, and ran off with it under my 
arm. Here it is. (Reads.) " Rats and gentlemen catched and 
waited on and all other jobs performed by Solomon Gundy." 
{Puts the hoard down.) 

Hea. You have still a livelihood, then, Solomon 1 

Sol. Edication and travel fit a man for anything, and 
make him fi jolly gar soon. You 'd hardly think it, but at four- 
teen years I could read. 

Hea. You don t say so. 

Sol. Fact, upon my patrole ; and any sum in arithmetic 
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that did n't demaud subtract i an, addition, or maltiplication, I 
looked upon as a 2}€tty kick sho^e. 

lit: A. ^^'by, you are a perfect prodigy of goniua. 

Sol, 1 believe I hare picked up a little ; and the captain 
of the cutter, on oin* coast, that traded in brandy, taking me 
to Dunkirk for six months^ porhaps has given me a Jetmy u^ 
qump, to which the commonality seldom perspire, 

Hea. Who was that captain, Solomon T 

Sol, Quite tbe geotleman, — an dlt^ gong^ as the French 
say ; and felt anch a sympathy against vulgar custom-house 
officers^ he 'd have no dealings with them, m he always smug- 
gled. 

Hea, But I hope no livea are lout amongst our neighbors. 

Sol. Not a Christian soul, except the old yillagc Bui! and 
a Porker. Their loss ia to be implored, though they wero 
but quadlipedii. But a number of accidents, — Jacob Gmll, 
the hump-backed tasman^ jumped out of his cock-loft into 
the water-tub ; poor retbrmed creature t If we had n't heard 
bim bawling "Fire!"' he'd ha%^e been drowned. And fiit 
Irs. Don^ilettm scramblftnr down a ladder was so hurt thnfc 
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at elbows, with four posters. Don't be frightened ; be fell 
too much in the mud to be hurt 

Hea. You *re sure he 's safe % 

SoLb As his most sanguinaiy friend could wish. 

Hea. What's his name) 

Sol. Can't telL He 's at the Spread Eagle. The carriage 
broken ui twenty nwrto^s, I helped to drag it. No coach- 
maker bjy I offered to impair it. The great gentleman was 
daubed and looked like a hog. No servant with him. I 
scraped him. He read mj board as I was rubbing him down. 
Wanted to send you a bill$f, — no messenger at hand, — I 've 
' brought it.. He gave me a guinea : I called him an angel; 
he bid me run like a fury. I told him I would ; so I have, 
and there 's the contentiona {Gives a letter,) 

Hea. {reading the letter). 

" Deab Heartlt : I have just tumbled into iny estate. Let none 
of the villagers know who I am till I get to my house ; I hate 
fuss. Don't say I 'm a rich man. Come to me at the alehouse. 

"John Tooney." 

I will wait on the gentleman, Solomon, directly. 

Sol. That 's just what I should like to do myself. Speak 
a good word to him for me. Pmivre Solomon Gundy, just 
burnt out, kills vermin, and dresses gentlemen. I know he 
will attend to your imprecations. 

Hea- There 's no hurry, — he 11 stay in the neighborhood 
some time. 

Sol. Will he % Take a chateau perhaps. I am up to every- 
thing about a house. 

Hea. WcU, well, foUow me, and wo 11 see what can be 
done for you. 

Sol. I thank your Honor. I 'm very graceful. If I am 
but burnt into a good place after all, this fire will turn out as 
tine a few de joy of misfortune to me as could possibly be. 
1 11 follow your Honor. 
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CROSS FIKINa 



I CoRPOlUL CAliTorcrr, milt tnmkd in handf atnming himMlf with f^ng 
thrtntgh tftc mattwil ex^rcisc^ Leza seated at faer iporlir-tabU. 

LEZA. If a girl were to &II in love with you, Corporal| 
what would you do ? 
CAUTogcH. Present arms I 
Le^a. She would doubtlosa look to jou for— 
Cajl Support S 

Leza. And then what a heavy burden jou 'd haTe to — 
Cau, Carry 1 

Leza. Your butcher and baker would have to — 
Car, Chai^go 1 

Leza. Your prospects of courao would not — 
Cjlr. Advaace i 
Leza, And you M have to — 
Car. *Bout fajce ! 
Leza. And never Lave any^ — 
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THE WILL. 

Mb. Swifes, a brewer. Mr. Currie, a saddler, Frank Millinoton. 
Squire Drawl. 

SWIPES. A sober occasion this, Brother Currie. Who 
would have thought the old lady was so near her end % 

Currie. Ah ! we must all die, Brother Swipes, and those 
who live longest only bury the most 

Swipes. True, true ; but since we must die and leave our 
earthly possessions, it is well that the law takes such good 
care of us. Had the old lady her senses when she departed 1 

Currie. Perfectly, perfectly. Squire Drawl told me she 
read every word of her testament aloud, and never signed her 
name better. 

Swipes. Had you any hint from the squire what disposition 
she made of her property 1 

Currie. Not a whisper ; the squire is as close as an under- 
ground tomb ; but one of the witnesses hinted to me that she 
has cut off her graceless nephew with a cent. 

Swipes. Has she, good soul ! — has she 1 You know I come 
in, then, in right of my wife. 

Ccrrie. And I in my omn right ; and this is, no doubt, the 
reason why we have been called to hear the reading of the will. 
Squire Drawl knows how things should be done, though lie is 
as air-tight as one of your own beer-barrels. But here comes 
the young reprobate ; he must be present as a matter of 
course, you know. {Enter Frank Millinoton.) Your servant, 
young gentleman. So your benefactress has left you at lust. 

Swipes. It is a painful thing to part with old and good 
friends, Mr. Millington. 

Frank. It is so, sir ; but I could bear her loss better had 
I not 80 often been ungrateful for her kindness. She was my 
only friend, and I knew not her value. 

Currie. It is too late to repent. Master Millington. You 
will now have a chance to earn your own bread — 
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Swipes. Aj, by the sweat of your brow, as better people 
are obliged to. You would make a fine brewer^s boy, if you 
were uot too old. 

CuBRfE. Ay, or a saddler's lackey, if held with a. tight rein. 

Frank. Gentlemen, your remarka imply that mj aunt haa 
treated me as I deserved. I am above your iusultSj and only 
hope you will bear your fortune as modestly as 1 shall mine 
anbmiasively. I sljall retire. {Goin^, Ae m^eU the Sqfirk.) 

Squire* Stop, etop^ youug man I We must have your 
I presence. Good mornings gentlemen ; you are early on the 
ground. 

CuRUTE. I hope the Sqnire is well to-day. 

Squjre. Pretty comfortable for an invalid 

Swipes, I trust the damp air has uot affected the Squire's 
lungs again. 

8quire, No, t believe not You know I never hurry ; slow 
and bine is my maxim, Well^ since the heirs-at-law are all 
convened, I shall proceed to open the last wiU and testament 
of your deceased relative, according to law. 

SwrPES {while he is breaking the seal). It IS a trvittg SCeue to leave 
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hare had her senses perfectly, as the Squire says. And now, 
Brother Swipes, when we divide, I think I shall take the 
mansion-house. 

Swipes. Not so fast, if you please, Mr. Currie. My wife 
has long had her eye upon that, and must have it. {Both rise.) 

CuRRiB. There will be two words to that bargain, Mr. 
Swipes. And, besides, I ought to have the first choice. Did 
not I lend her a new chaise every time she wished to ride 1 
and who knows what influence — 

Swipes. Am I not named first in her will ] and did I not 
furnish her with my best small-beer for more than six months 1 
and who knows — » 

Frank. Gentlemen, I must leave you. {Going.) 

Squire {who has been leisurely wiping his spectades^ again puts them on, 
andy with his calm, nasal twang, calls out). Pray, gentlemen, keep 
your seats; I have not done yet. {All sit.) Lot me see, — 
where was I ] Ay, — " all my property, both personal and 
real, to my dear cousins, Samuel Swipes, of Malt Street, 
brewer " — {Looking over his spectacles at Swipes.) 

Swipes {eagerly). Yes ! 

Squire. " And Christopher Currie, of Fly Court, saddler " — 
{Looking over his sjyectades at him.) 

Currie (eagerly). Yes, yes ! 

Squire. " To have and to hold — IN TRUST — for the 
sole and exclusive benefit of my nephew, Francis Millington, 
until he shall have attained to lawful age, by which time I 
hope he will have so far reformed his evil habits as that he 
may safely be intrusted with the large fortune which I hereby 
bequeath to him." 

Swipes. What *s all this 1 You don't mean that we are 
humbugged ] In trust 1 How does that appear ] AVhere is 
it] 

Squire (pointing to the parchment). There, in two words of as 
good old English as I ever penned. 

Currie. Pretty well, too, Mr. Squire ! if we must be sent 
for to be made a laughing-stock of. She shall pay for every 
ride she had out of my chaise, I promise you. 
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Swipes, And for every dmp of my been Fine times, if 
two sober, hard- working citizeas arc to be brought here to be 
made the sport of a graceless profligate! B«t wo will matiago 
bia property for him, Mr. Currio j we wiH make him feel that 
trustees are not to be trifled with, 

CuRRiE. That will we I 

Squire. Not ao fast, gentlemen ; for the inetrnment is dated 
three yeai-s ago, mid the young gentleman must already be of 
tige, and able to take care of himself. Is it not bo, Franc is 1 

FiUJTK, It is, your worship. 

Squire, Then, gentlemen, having attended the breaking 
of this sea3, according to law, you are released firom any fur- 
ther trouble in the prejniscs. 



OBTAINING HELP IN THE COUNTRY, 



Scene, a parlor ^ Jii^e mties from NfU^uTtfpori. Bhtdcet Btattd tn an 
^s^-chair, Enttr ihie LaiHT OF THE HouvS. 
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in rispect to the work and the wages, I *11 be after stopping 
with ye. 

Lady {tmiUng). How could I accommodate you as to the 
work! 

Brid. Well, it is n't Bridget O'Calligan would be hard upon 
80 winsome a lady, — ye looks youngish, too, and delikit-like ; 
but I suppose ye 'd be after wanting to do the nicest of yer 
own cooking. 

Lady. I have done so for the last four years. 

Brid. (brightening up). Sure I was right. Yer house {glancing 
armmd the parlors) looks nice. I suppose ye''d be after taking 
charge to kape it clain and in order yersilf, — except the 
kitchen. 

Lady. I have been accustomed to do so. 

Brid. Yer husband 's the minister, they said ; I suppose 
it's only yersilf, ma'am, would be able to suit him to his 
linen. 

Lady. You are right again, Bridget ; my husband's linen 
I never trust to any hands but my own. 

Brid. (delighted). Sure, ma'am, I 'm thinking Mrs. Doctor 
Burleigh did n't ricommend ye without rason. Have ye any 
childer ? 

Lady. Yes, two boys, six and eight years old. 

Brid. And ye would n't be after axin me to mind them ; 
ye 'd be expectin' to mind yer own boys, of course 1 

Lady. Certainly, that is altogether customary. 

Brid. Faith, ma'am, I 'd like to be living with so kind and 
hilpful a lady. What 's been yer wages, ma'am 1 

Lady. Nothing. I have been accustomed to work without 
wages. 

Brid. (beidldered). Ma'am] 

Lady. I have done the work of my family unaided for 
the last four years, and have therefore neither paid nor 
received wages. 

Brid. (astonished). Sure, ma'am, are ye after being one of 
that sort ] Ye don't look like it ; I'd niver a thought of it. 

Lady. I am precisely that sort, I assure you, Bridget. I 
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choose to have cither the comfort of doing my work myaclf^ 
or the comfort gf having it done for mo. You see I Bhouid 
have neither if I employed you. Good morning, 

BaiD. Faith, it's tho truth je spake, ma'am. Good day 
I to ye, iSoiil&qnizinij as she fjo^s.) Sure, and what should a dacent 
girl bo after leavin' the world to live in the country for, if 
Dot for largo wages and small work 1 The saints siLud her 
help ; but it 's not for the like o^ sich the O'Calliguna works. 



QUARREL OF SAIREY GAMP AKD BETSEY PEia 

Scene, Mks. Gakp'^j apartmejU> Mrs* Gaxp arraffyinj (he tca-fxtard. 

MRS, GAMP, There ! Now, Betsey, don^t be long I For 
I can't abear to wait, I do assure you. To wotever 
I place I goes, I sticks to this one mortar, " I 'm easy pleased ; 
it is but little as I wants \ biit I must have that little of the 
best, and to the minit when the clock strikes, else we do not 
part as I could wish, but bear in* nmltce in our 'arts." ( Tajb* 
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Mrs. p. Why, a'n't your patients, wotever their diseases is, 
always a sneezin' their wery heads off, along of your snuff] 

Mrs. G. And wot if they are ] 

Mrs. p. Nothing if they are. But don't deny it, Sairah. 

Mrs. G. Who deniges of it 1 Who deniges of it, Betsey 1 
(SoUnudy) Betsey, who deniges of it? 

Mrs. p. Nobody, if you don't, Sairah. ( Throwing off bomiet 
and shawl, and seating herself opposite Mrs. G. at table.) 

Mrs. G. {turning out the tea), Betsey, I will now propoge a 
toast. " My frequent pardner, Betsey Prig ! " 

Mrs. p. Which, altering the name to Sairah Gamp, I 
drink with love and tenderness. — Now, Sairah, joining busi- 
ness with pleasure, wot is the case in which you wants me ? 
Is it Mrs, Harris] 

Mrs. G. No, Betsey Prig, it aVt. 

Mrs. P. Well ! I 'm glad of that, at any rate. 

Mrs. G. {warmly). Why should you be glad of that, Bet- 
sey ] She is unbeknown to you except by hearsay ; why 
should you be glad] If you have anjthink to say contrairy 
to the character of Mrs. Harris, which well I knows behind 
her back, afore her face, or an^^wheres, is not to be impcaged, 
out with it, Betsey. I have never know'd as you had occa- 
gion to be glad, on accounts of Mi's. Harris not requiring you. 
Require she never will, depend upon it, for her constant 
words in sickness is, and will be, ** Send for Sairey ! " 

Mrs. P. {helping herself from the t€a}>ot). Well, it a'u't her, it 
seems ; who is it then ] 

Mrs. G. You have heerd me mention, Betsey, a person as 
I took care on at the time as you and me was pardners off 
and on, in that there fever at the Bull ] 

Mrs. p. Old Snuffey. 

Mrs. G. Chuffey. Mr. Chuffey, Betsey, is weak in his 
mind. Excuge me if I makes remark, that he may neither 
be so weak as people thinks, nor people may not think he is 
so weak as he pretends, and what I knows, I knows ; and 
what you don't, you don't ; so do not ask me, Betsey. But 
Mr. Chuffey 's friends has made proposals for his bein' took 
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I care on, and has said to me, '* Mrs. Gamp, tmll you nndertako 
litl We could n't thiukj" they says, **of tnistin' him to no* 

body but you, Sairey, you are gold as has passed the fumngc. 

Will you undertake it, at your own pric«, day and nighty and 
I by your owu self I" " Xo," I sayi^ ** I ^ill not. Do not 
I reckon on it. There is/^ I says, **but one ereetur in tho 
I world as I would luulertakc on scch tcrnis^ and her name is 

Harris, But," I says, " I am acquainted with a friend, whose 
I name is Betsey i*ri^, that I can recommend, and will assist 
I me, Betsey," I says, ^'ia always to be trusted under me, and 
I will be gixided as I could desire." — Mfb. Harris, Betsey — 

Mns. P. Bother IMrs. Harris! {Fdthng h^ <trms and shfjttfjig 
lone ei/e,j 1 don't believe there 'b uo sich a person ! {Sttappinrf 
I Aer Jirifji^s three times ; then rising to put on her honiwt and ^hawL ) 

^m, G- {rmng). What ! you bage creetur, have I kiiow'd 
I Mrs. Harris five-and-thirty year, to be told at last that there 
lan't no sech a pereoQ livin* I Have I stood her friend in all 
I her troubles, great aud small, for it to come to sech au cud as 
I this, which her own sweet picter hanging up aforo you all the 
I time to shame vour BrajL^ian words ! But well you may n*t 
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you are about it ! You and your Chuffeys I What, the poor 
creetur is n*t mad enough, is n't he *? Aha ! 

Mrs. G. He 'd very soon be mad enough if you had any- 
think to do with him. 

Mrs. p. (triumphantly). And that 's what I was wanted for, 
is it % Yes. But you '11 find yoiu-self deceived. I won't go 
near him. We shall see how you get on without me. I 
won't have nothink to do with him. 

Mrs. G. You never spoke a truer word than that ! Go 
along with you ! 

Mrs. p. {acddentallif upsetting a chair as she goes out, grumbling to 
herself,) Under Sairah Gamp, — imperent creetur, — nothing 
to do with that Chuffey. 

Mrs. G. [alone). If my eyes don't deceive, wot I have 
took from Betsey Prig this blessed night no mortial creetur 
knows ! If she had abuged me, bein' in liquor, which I 
thought I smelt her wen she come, but could not so believe, 
not bein' used myself, I could have borne it with a thankful 
'art. But the words she spoke of Mrs. Harris, lambs could 
not forgive. No, Betsey (with emotion), nor wonns forget. — 
O Betsey Prig! but never shall you dai'ken Saircy's doors 
again, you twining serpiant ! 



SAM WELLER'S VALENTINE. 

Mr, Weller, Senior ; Sam Weller ; Servant. 

Scene, the parlor of the Blue Boar Hotel Sam Wellkr, rvritinrj at a tohky 
redining his head on his left arm, and, while glaneinr] sidewaj/s at the lettfrs 
he is constructing^ forming with his tongue the imaginary characters to cor- 
respond. 

MR. WELLER, SENIOR (entering). Ycll, Sammy. 
Sam. Veil, my Prooshan Blue. 
Mr, W. Wot's that you Vo a-doin' of; pursuit of knowl- 
edge under difficulties, eh, Sammy 1 [Untying his shawl.) 
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Sak. I Vo done now {mth sUght anbanv^sment). I Ve been 
I a-wntiii\ 

Mr* W. So I see. Not to nnj young 'ooman I hope, 
I Sammj, 

Sam, Why, it 'a no uso a-sayin' it a'n't It 's a walentine. 
Mit. W. A what! (Htfrror^n^k^) 
SABf. A waleutine. 

Mn. W, Sftmivcl, Saniivel, I did n't think you 'd ha* dooe 
I it After tbe wamia' you Ve had o' jour fathers wicious pro* 
penalties ; art-er all I 've said to jon upon this here werj sub- 
ject ; arter aetwally see in' and bcin' in the company o' jour 
own motber-iQ-Iaw, vieh I should ha' thouglit wos a monil 
losaon m no man could never ha' forgotten to his dyin' day I 
I did n^t think you *d ha^ done it, Sammy ; I did n*t think 
j you *d ha' done it ! 

Sam. Wot 's the matter now ? 

Ma W. Ney-r mind, Sammy ■ it *11 be a wery agonlzin* 

I trial to me at my time of life, but I 'm pretty tough, that ^a 

Tuii consolation, aa the wery old turkey remarked , wen the 

far Dior said lio was afeer'd he ehoiiid bo obliged to kill him for 
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Sam. No, no. 

^{r. W. Wery glad to hear it. Poetry 's unnatural ; no 
man ever talked poetry 'cept a beadle on boxin' day, or War- 
ren's blackin', or Rowland's oil, or some o' them low fellows ; 
never you let yourself down to talk poetry, my boy. Begin 
ag'in, Sammy. 

Sam. " Lovely creetur i feel myself a dammed " — 

Mb. W. That a'n't proper. {Taking hU pipe from his mouth.) 

Sam. No, it a'n't " dammed *' (holding the Utter up to the light), 
it *8 " shamed'' ; there 's a blot there. " I feel myself 
ashamed." 

Mr. W. Wery good. Go on. 

Sam. "Feel myself ashamed, and completely cir" — I for- 
get what this here word is. {Scratching his head with his pen.) 

Mb. W. Why don't you look at it, then 1 

Sam. So I am a-lookin' at it, but there 's another blot. 
Here 's a c, and a i, and a d. 

Mr. W. Circumwented, pYaps. 

Sam. No, it a'n't that ; circumscribed ; that 's it. 

Mr. W. (gravely). That a'n't as good a word as " circum- 
wented," Sammy. 

Sam. Think not 1 

Mr. W. Nothin' like it. 

Sam. But don't you think it means more ] 

Mr. W. Veil, p'r'aps it is a more tenderer word. Go on, 
Sammy. 

S.VM. "Feel ashamed and completely circumscribed in a 
dressin' of you, for you are a nice gal, and notliin' but it." 

Mr. W. That 's a wery pretty sentiment. (Removing his pipe.) 

Sam. Yes, I think it is rayther good. 

Mr. W. Wot I like in that 'ere stylo of writin' is, that there 
a'n't no callin' names in it, — no Wenuses, nor nothin' o' that 
kind. Wot 's the good o' callin' a young 'ooman a Wenus or 
a angel, Sammy ] 

Sam. Ah ! what, indeed ? 

Mr. W. You might jist as well call her a griftin, or a uni- 
corn, or a king's arms at once, which is wery well known to 
be a collection o' fabulous animals. 
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Sam. Just as welL 

Mr. W. DrivG on, Sanimj, 

Sam. ** Afore I see you I thought all women was alike " 

Mr. W- So they are, 

Sam. " But now, now I find what a reglar ioft-headed, 
inkred'loua turnip I niu&t ha' been ; for there a*n*t nol>ody like 
you, though / hkc you better than nothin* at alL" — I thought 
it best to make that ray t her strong, {l^ooking up. Mr. Weller 
nods approinngltf.) '* So I take the privilidgc of the day, Mary, 
my dear, — aa the geuTm'u in difficulties did, ven he valked 
out of a Sunday, — to tell you that the first and only time I 
SCO you, your likeness was took on my ^art in much quicker 
time and brighter colors than ever a likeneaa was took by a 
pro feel machecn (wich pV*aps you may have hcered on^ Mary 
my dear) altho' it does finish a jiortrait and put a frame and 
gljias on complete with a hook at the end to bang it up by 
and all in two minutes and a quarter/* 

Mr. W. {dubtomltf}. I am afeered that wergcs on the poetical, 
Sammy. 

Sam. NOj it don't. *' Except of me Maty my dear aa your 
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coachman as wrote poetry, *cept one, as made an afFectin* copy 
o' werses the night afore he wos hung for highway robbery ; 
and he was only a Cambervell man, so even that 's no 
rule. 

Sam. I '11 just wentur' a wery short one. (Beads as he signs,) 

** Your love-sick 
Pickwick." 

There ! I had it siip'scribed afore you come. (Beads.) " Mary, 
Housemaid, at Mr. Nupkins's Mayor's, Ipswich, Suffolk." I '11 
take it right down to the Gen'ral Post. 
Mb. W. All right, Sammy. 



SCENE FROM "THE SPANISH GYPSY." 

Scene, a tavern court in Bedmar, Spain. Present, the Host ; Juan, a 
minstrd or troubadour; and Blasco, a ailversmith. Enter Lopez, a 
soldier. 

LOPEZ. At your service, sirs. 
Juan. Ha, Lopez ] Why, thou hast a face full-charged 
As any herald's. What news of the wars 1 

Lopez. Such news as is most bitter on my tongue. 

J CAN. Then spit it forth. 

Host. Sit, captain ; here 's a cup 

Fresh-filled. What news ] 

Lopez. T is bad. We make no sally. 

We sit still here, and wait whate'er the Moor 
Shall please to do. 

Host. Some townsmen will be glad. 

Lopez. Glad, will they be 1 But I 'm not glad, not I, 
Nor any Spanish soldier of clean blood. 
But the Duke's wisdom is to wait a siege, 
Instead of laying one. Therefore — meantime — 
He will be married straightway. 

Host. Ha, ha, ha ! 

Thy speech is like an hour-glass ; turn it down 
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The; other wa^i *t will stand AjS well, and say 
The Duke will wedj therefore he waits a siege. 
But wbut Bay Don Diego and the Prior 1 
The holy uncle and the fiery Don 1 

hovEZ. 0, there bo sayings running all abroad, 
As thiok as nuts overturned* Ko man need lack. 
Some say *t was letters changed the Duko*a intent : 
From Malaga, saja Bias. From Rome, says Quint in, 
From spies at Guadix, says Sebastian. 
Some say 't is all a pretext, — say the Duko 
Is but a lapdog hauging on a skirt, 
Turning his ejeballa upward like a monk : 
'T was Don Diego said that, — so says Blaa ; 
Last week, he said — 

Juan. 0, do without the " said " ! 

Open thy mouth and pause in lieu of it 
1 had as lief l>e pelted with a pea 
Irregularly in the self-same spot, 
As hear such iteration without rule, 
Such torture of uncertain certainty* 
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Juan. ^ Better not 

Else I would challenge thee to fight with wits, 
And spear thee through and through ere thou couldst draw 
The bluntest word. Yes, yes ; consult thy spurs. 
Spurs are a sign of knighthood, and should tell thee 
That knightly love is blent with reverence, 
As heavenly air is blent with heavenly blue. 
Don Silva's heart beats to a chivahic tune. 
He wills no highest-bom Castilian dame. 
Betrothed to highest noble, should be held 
More sacred than Fedalma. He enshrines 
Her virgin image for the general worship 
And for his own, — will guard her from the world. 
Nay, his pro&ner self, -lest he should lose 
The place of his religion. He does well. 
Naught can come closer to the poet's strain. 

Host. Or further from their practice, Juan, eh 1 
If thou art a specimen ? 

Juan. Wrong, my Lorenzo ! 

Touching Tcdalma, the poor poet plays 
A finer part even than the noble Duke. 

Lopez. By making ditties, singing with round mouth 
Likest a crowing cock ] Thou meanest that ? 

Juan. Lopez, take physic, thou art getting ill. 
Growing descriptive ; 't is unnatural. 
I mean, Don Silva's love expects reward, 
Kneels with a heaven to come ; but the poor poet 
Worshi[i8 without reward, nor hopes to find 
A heaven, save in his worship. lie adores 
The sweetest woman for her sweetness' sake, 
Joys in the love that was not born for him, 
Because 't is lovin^ness ; as beggars joy, 
Warming their naked limbs on wayside walls. 
To hear a tale of princes and their glory. 
There 's a poor poet (poor, I mean, in coin) 
Worships Fedalma with so true a love, 
That if her silken robe were changed for rags, 
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And sbe were driven out to stony wilda^ 
Barefoot, a scorned wauderer^ he would kiss 
Her nigged garmeut's edge, and only ask 
For leave to be her slave* Digest that, friend, 
Of kt it lie ui>oii thee as a weight 
To chock li^ht tbmkiug of Fedalma. 

LfiVEZ, I ? . ( 

I thiuk no harm of her ; I thank the saints 
1 wmir a sword, and peddle not in thinking. 
■ T is Father Marcos sajs she '11 not eoutbsa 
And loves not holy water ; says her blood 
lis Lufidel ; aaya the Duke's wedding her 
Is union of light with darkness. 

Juan {strikimj a dmd}. Tush ! 

Lopez. If that *B a hint 

The company should ask thee for a song, 
Sing, then ! 

Host. Ay^ Juan, sing, and jar no mora 
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Fus. Come out ! then wake him, and open the door. Gad ! 
the greatest difficulty in this house is to get in. 

Sebv. Ha, ha ! I mean he wants to appear on the stage, 
air; 'tis Mr. Sylvester Daggerwood, of the Dunstable com- 
pany. 

Fus. Oho ! a country candidate for a London truncheon, 
a nursling Prince of Denmark ; he snores like a tinker ; fatigued 
with his journey, I suppose. 

Sebv. No, sir. He has taken a nap in this room for these 
five mornings, but has not been able to obtain an audience 
here yet. 

Fus. No, nor at Dunstable, neither, I take it. 

Sebv. I am so loath to disturb him, poor gentleman, that I 
never wake him till a full half-hour after my master is gone 
out. 

Fus. Upon my honor, that 's very obliging ! I must keep 
watch here, I find, like a 1}tix. Well, friend, you '11 let 
yoiu* master know Mr. Fustian is here, when the two gentle- 
men have left him at leisure. 

Serv. The moment they make their exit. [EtU. 

Fus. Make their exit ! This fellow must have lived here 
some time, by his language, and, I '11 warrant him, lies by 
rote like a parrot. {Sits doum and pulls out a manuscript.) If I 
could nail this manager for a minute, I 'd read him such a 
tragedy. 

Dagoerwood (dreaming). " Nay, and thou *lt mouth, — I '11 
rant as well as thou." 

Fes. Eh ! he 's talking in his sleep ! Acting Hamlet be- 
fore twelve tallow candles in the coimtry. 

Dao. " To be, or not to be,*' — 

Fus. Yes, he 's at it — Let me see. {Turning over the leaves of 
his play.) I think there 's no doubt of its running. 

Dag. {dreaming). " That 's the question," — " who would 
fardels bear," — 

Fus. Zounds ! There 's no bearing you ! — His grace's 
patronage will fill half the boxes, and I '11 warrant we 'U stuff 
the critics in the pit. 
8* 
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Dacj. (rfream%). " To groan and sweat 

When he himself might hia quietus make/ 

Tus, Quietus ! I ivish with all my heart 1 could make 
youra, — The Coimtess of Crambo insists on the best places 
for the first oight of perform imceH» She ^11 sit in the stage 
box. 

Dag. iiftin dreaming). " With a bare bodkin ! " "^ 

Fu3. tho deuce I there ^s uo euduriog this ! Sir, Bir^ do 
you iutend to sleep any more 1 

Dag. (rraJtirtj;). Eh I what? whent "Met bought I heard 
a voice Bay, Sleep no more i '* 

Fus. Faith, sir, you have heard somethiug very like it. 
That voice was mine. 

Dag. Sir, 1 am your servant to command, Sylvester Dag- 
gerwQod, whose benefit is fixed for the 11th of Jmie^ by 
jMirticular desire of several persons of distinction* You 'd 
make an exceileut Macbeth, sir. 

Fua Sir! 

Dag. " Macbeth dotli murder sleep, the innocent sleep, 
balm of hurt minds, great Naturo^s second course/^ — -nay, 
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young to make a dS>uty except my eldest, Master Apollo 
Daggerwood, a youth only eight years old, who has twice 
made his appearance in Tom Thumb, to an overflowing 
and brilliant bam — house, I mean, with unbounded ap- 
plause. 

Fus. Have you been long on the stage, Mr. Dagger- 
woodl 

Dag. Fifteen years since I first smelt the lamp, sir ; my 
fitther was an eminent button-maker at Birmingham, and 
meant me to many Miss Molly Mop, daughter to a rich 
director of coal-works at Wolverhampton ; but I had a soul 
above buttons^ and abhorred the idea of a mercenary mar- 
riage. I panted for a liberal profession ; so ran away from 
my father, and engaged with a travelling company of come- 
dians. In my travels I had soon the happiness of forming 
a romantic attachment with the present Mrs. Daggerwood, 
wife to Sylvester Daggcrwood, your humble servant to com- 
mand, whose benefit is fixed for the 11th of June, by desire 
of several persons of distinction; so you see, sir, I have a 
taste. 

Fus. Have you % then sit down and I '11 read you my trag- 
edy ; I 'm determined some one shall hear it before I go out 
of this house. (Siu doum.) 

Dag. a tragedy ; sir, I '11 be ready for you in a moment ; 
let me prepare for woe. ( Takes out a very rngfjed pochet 'handkerchief. ) 
" This handkerchief did an Egj^ptian to my mother give." 

Fus. Faith, I should think so ; and to all appearance one 
of the Norwood party. 

Dag. Now, sir, for your title, and then for the dramatis 
personam, 

Fes. The title, I think, will strike ; the fashion of plays, 
you know, is to do away with old prejudices, and to rescue 
certain characters from the illiberal odium with which custom 
has marked them. Thus we have a generous Israelite, an 
amiable cynic, and so on. Now, sir, I call my play "The 
Humane Footpad." 

Dag. What? 
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Fus. There *a a title for you I Is n't it laappy J Eh ! how 
I do you like my " Footpad " 1 

Dao. Humph I I thitik he *11 strike, — but then ho ought 
I to he properly ejcecuted, 

Fus. O, BiTj let me aloue for that. An exception to a gen- * 
I eral rule is the j^and secret of dramatic composition, iline 
I is a freebooter of benevolence, and pluuders with sentiment. 

Dao. There may be some tiling in that, and for my part, I 

I was always with ShakeapearOj — *^ Who Hteals my purse, steals 

traah/* I never had auy weighty reasons for thinking other- 

I wise. Now, sir, as we say^ please to ** leave off yomr horrible 

IfaceSf and begin.'' 

Fus. My horrible faces 1 

Daq, Come, *^ we 'U to *t like French falconers/' 

Fus, {reading). Scene first. — A dark wood, — oighL 

Dag, a very awful begin n tug. 

Fus. {readtR^}. The moon behind a cloud. 

Dag. That 's new. An audience never saw a moon behind 
I a cloud before, — but it wiJl be very hard to pamL 

Fus. Don't interrupt. Where was I ? 0, behind a 
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Fus. Igeti up). He 's mad I a bedlamite ! raves like a Lear, 
and foams out a folio of Shakespeare without drawing breath. 
I 'm almost afraid to stop in the room with him. (Enter Ser- 
vant.) Oh ! I 'm glad jou 've come, friend, now I shall be 
delivered. Your master would be glad to see me, I warrant. 

Servant. My master is just gone out, sir. 
. FuB. Gone out ! 

Dao. ** 0, day and night, but this is wondrous strange ! " 

Fus. What ! without seeing me, who have been waiting for 
him these three hours 1 

Dag. Three hours! Pughl I 've slept here these five morn- 
ings, in this old arm-chair. 

Fus. Pretty treatment ! Pretty treatment, truly! To be 
kept here half the morning, kicking my heels in a manager's 
anteroom, shut up with a mad Dunstable actor. 

Dao. Mad ! Zounds, sir ! I *d have you to know that, 
" when the wind is southerly, I know a hawk from a hand- 
saw." 

Fus. Tell your master, friend, — tell your master— But 
no matter ; he don't catch me hero again, that 's all. I '11 go 
home, turn my play into a pageant, put a triumphal proces- 
sion at the end on 't, and bring it out at one of the winter 
theatres. [Exit 

Dag. Young man, you know me. I shall come to my old 
chair again to-morrow, but must go to Dunstable the day 
after, for a week, to finish my engagement. Wish for an in- 
t(Tview, — inclination to tread the London boards, and so on. 
You remember my name, — Mr. Sylvester Daggerwood, whose 
benefit is fixed for the 11th of June, by particular desire of 
several persons of distinction. 

Serv. I shall be sure to tell him, sir. 

Dao. "I find thee apt; 

And duller wouldst thou be than the fat weed 
That rots itself at ease on Lethe wharf, 
Wouldst thou not stir in this." Open the street door. 
**Goon! I '11 foUow thee." 
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PAUL PRY AT DOUBLEDOT'S. 

DotrBL£I»oT| innkeqxr; StMON, Movant of CdUiS-EL Qa&DT; 
Paul Pit v. 

SIMON. Ha ! here comes Mn Pfiul Fry. 
DoqBLRDDT* Flagiic takti Mr. Pmil Pry ! He is one of 
I those idle, meddling fellowB, who^ Laviug uo employ meat, ard 
I perpetually interfering in other people's affairs. 

Simon. Ay, aud he 'b inquisitive into all matters, great or 
IsmalL 

BoiJii. Inquisitive ! Why, ho makes no scruple to question 
I you respecting your most private concerns. Then he will 
Jweary you to death with a long story about the loss of a 
Isl&ovO'hnttonf or some such idle matter ; aud so he passes his 
Idays, "dropping in," aa he calla it, from houtse to bouse, at 
I the most unreasonable tinnis, to the annoy imee of every 
[family in the village. But J 11 soon get rid of hiai. 
Etii^ Phy. 

Pry* Ha ! how d* yc do, Mr. Doubledot ? Just dropped 
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Dour And how do you know that ? 

Pry. I asked the butcher. I say, Simon, is it for roasting 
or boiling) 

Simon. Half and half, with the chill taken off. There 's 
your answer. [Exit, 

Fry. That's an uncommon ill-behaved servant. Well, since 
you say you are busy, I won't interrupt you ; only, as I was 
passing, I thought I might as well drop in. 

Doua Then now you may drop out again. The London 
coach will be in presently, and — 

Pry. No passengers by it to-day, for I have been to the hill 
to look for it. 

Dour Did you expect any one by it, that you were so 
anxious 1 

Pry. No; but I make it my business to see the coach 
come in every day. I can't bear to be idle. 

DouB. Useful occupation, truly. 

Pry. Always see it go out ; have done it these ten years. 

DouB. Tiresome blockhead ! Well, good morning to you. 

Pry. Good morning, Mr. Doubledot ; you don't appear to 
be very full here. 

DoDB. No, no. 

Pry. Ha ! you are at a heavy rent. I 've often thought of 
that. No supporting such an establishment without a deal 
of custom. If it's not an impertinent question, don't you 
find it rather a hard matter to make both ends meet when 
Christmas comes ] 

DouB. If it is n't asking an impertinent question, what 's 
that to you 1 

Pry. O, nothing, only some folks have the luck of it. 
They have just taken in a nobleman's family at the Green 
Dragon. 

DouB. "What 's that 1 A nobleman at the Green Dragon 1 

Pry. Travelling carriage and four. Three servants on the 
dickey and an outrider, all in blue liveries. They dine and 
stop all night. A pretty bill there will be to-morrow, for the 
servants are not on board wages. 
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DoxTB. Plague take the Green Dragon 1 How did you 
discover that they arc not on board wages ? 

Pry. I was curious to know, and asked one of them, You 
know I never miss anything for want of asking. *T is no 
fault of mine the nabob is not here, 

DouB. Why, what had you to do with it 1 

Pry* You know I never forget my friends, I stopped the 
carnage as it was coming down hiil — stopped it dead — and 
said that if his lordship — 1 took him for a lord at first — 
that if his lordship intended to make any nt&jf he i;ould n't 
do better than go to Doubledot's* 

DnuB. Weill 

Prv, Well, — would you believe it 1— out pops a Balfron- 
colored face from the carriage window,, and says, ** You Ve an 
impudent rascal for stopping my carriage, and I'll not go 
there if another iun is to bo foimd withm ten mile& of it." 

DouB. There! that cornea of your confounded meddling. 
If you had not interfered, I ehould have stood on equal chance 
with the Green Dragon. 

Pry. I'm very sorry, but I did it for the beat. 
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Colonera daughter, and I have always forgotten to give it to 
her. I dare say it is not of much importance. (Peeping into it.) 
^* Likely — unexpected — affectixmaie^ I can't make it out. 
No matter, 1 11 contrive to take it to the house. By the by, 
though, I 've a deal to do to-day, — buy an ounce of snuff ; fetch 
my umbrella, which I left to be mended ; drop in at old Mr. 
Witherton's, and ask him how his tooth is. I have often 
thought that if that*tooth waa mine, I 'd have it out \ExiL 



THE DOGFS SENTENCE. 
ScBifE, t^ HaH of Councilf Venice. Enter DooB as prisoner. 

CHIEF SENATOR. Doge, — for such still you are, and 
by the law 
Must be considered, — we have laid already 
Before you in your chamber, at full length, 
The proofs against you. What have you to say 
In your defence ] 

Doge. What shall I say to ye, 

Since my defence must be your condemnation 1 
You are at once offenders and accusers. 
Judges and executioners ! Proceed 
Upon your power. 

C. Sen. You decline to plead then 1 

Doge. I cannot plead to my inferiors, nor 
Can recognize yoiu- legal power to try me. 
Show me the law ! 

C. Sex. On great emergencies 

The law must be remodelled or amended. 
Your sin hath made us make a law 'gainst such 
As would with treason mount to tyranny ; 
Not even contented with a sceptre, till 
They can convert it to a two-edged swoi'd ! 
Was not the place of Doge suflBcient for ye 1 
What *s nobler than the seigniory of Venice ] 

E 
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Doge. The Bcigniory of Venice 1 You betrayed me 1 
You, — jou wlio sit tbere, — trajtora as ye are 1 
You drew me from my honorabie toiJs 
Iji tljsstftiit Ifiads, on flood^ in field, in cities ; 
You singled me out, like a Yictim, to 
Stand crowned, but bottud and helpless, at the altar, 
Where }'0Q idoue could minieter. I know not. 
Sought not, wished not, drenmed not the election. 
Which reached me first at Rome ; and I obeyed ; 
But founds on mj arrlvali that, besides 
The jealouB vigilance which alwaya led you 
To mock 11 nd mar your sovereign*3 beat intent^ 
Y<:ju )iad, even in the interregnum of 
Mj journey to the capital, curtailed 
And mutilated the few privilegea 
Yet left the duke. Ail this I bore, and would 
Have borne, had not my very hearth been stained 
By the jxjllution of your ribaldry, 
And he, tbe ribald, whom I seo amongst you, — 
Fit judge in sncli tribunal I 
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And please your eDemies, — a host already. 

T is tme, these sullen walla should yield no echo ; 

Bat walls haye ean^ — nay, more, they have tongues, — and if 

There were no other way ibr truth to overleap them, 

You who condemn me, — you who fear and slay me, — 

Tet could not bear in sUence to your graves 

What you would hear from me of good or eviL 

The secret were too mighty for your souls ! 

Then let it sleep in mine, unless you court 

A danger which would double that you escape. 

Such my defence would be, had I full scope 

To make it fiunous ; for true words are things ; 

And dying men's are things which long outlive. 

And oftentimes avenge them. 

Let me die calmly. You may grant me this ! — 

I deny nothing, — defend nothing, — nothing 

I ask of you but silence for myself, 

And sentence from the court ! 

C. Sen. Marino Faliero, Doge of Venice, 
Count of Yal di Marino, senator, 
And sometime general of the fleet and army, 
Noble Venetian, many times and ofb 
Intrusted by the state with high employments. 
Even to the highest, — listen to the sentence ! 
Convict by many witnesses and proofs, 
And by thine own confession, of the guilt 
Of treachery and treason, yet unheard of 
Until this trial, — the decree is death ! 
The place wherein, as Doge, thou shouldst be painted, 
With thine illustrious predecessors, is 
To be left vacant, with a death-black veil 
Flung over these dim words engraved beneath, — 
" This place is of Marino Faliero, 
Decapitated for his crimes. "^ 

DoQE. What crimes? 
Were it not better to record the facts. 
So that the contemplator might approve. 
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Or at least learu whence the crimes arosa I 
When tlio Lch older knows a Doge conspired, 
Let Jiim bo told the eause, — it is your hiitor3^ 

C. Sen. Time must reply to that, Oiir Bona will judge 
Their fathers' judgment^ which I now pronoimco. 
Aa Doge, chid in the diicid robes and cap, 
Thoii ahalt ho led hence to the GianiB* Staircase, 
Wliire thou and all our princes are invested ; 
And there, the ducal crown being first resumed, 
Upou the spot where it was first assumed. 
Thy head shall ho Btruck off ; and Heaven have merey 
Upon thy youl I 

Dixie. Is this the Bontciice ] 

C. Ses. It is. 

PoGiL I can endure it. And the time 1 

C. Sen. Must be immediate. Make thy peace with God, ^ — 
Within an hour thou niuat be in His presence ! 

Doge. I ain tbere already ; and my blood will the 
Before the eoula of thoso who shed it I 
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who said " his voice was still for war " ; but I could n*t think 
how mj speech began then, and he got the start of me. 

T. Very well; if you were not ready when your turn 
came, that 's your fault, and not mine. Go to your seat, and 
don't bother me any more. 

S. Well, that 's cool, I declare, — as cool as a load of ice 
in February. Can't you ask some other favor, Mr. Trotter 1 

T. Yes ; hold your tongue. 

S. Can't do that ; I 'm bound to get off my speech first. 
You see it 's running over like a bottle of beer, and I can't 
keep it in. So here goes : — 

" My name is Nerval ; on the Grampian Hills 
My father feeds — " 

T. (interrupting him, commences hia piece in a loud tone), " Friends, 
Romans, countrymen ! " 

S. Greeks, Irishmen, and folio w-sojcrs ! 

T. " Lend me your ears." 

S. Don't you do it ; ho 's got ears enough of his own. 

T. *^ I come to bury Caesar, not to praise him." 

S. (mimicking his gestures). I como to Speak my piocc, and I '11 
do it, Caesar or no Csesar. " My name is Nerval — " 

T. (advancing towards him in a tlireaiening attitude). Sam Sly, if 
you don't stop your fooling I 'II put you off the stage. 

S. (retreating). Don't, don't you touch me, Tom; you'll 
joggle my piece all out of me again. 

T. Well, then, keep still until I get through. (Turns to the 
audience. ) 

" Friends, Romans, countrymen ! lend me your ears ; 
I come to bury Caesar, not to praise him." 
S. I say. Tommy, what are you bl-a-a-a-r-ting about ; have 
you lost your calf] 

T. " The evil that men do lives after them, 

The good is oft interred with their bones. 
So let it be with Ca>sar." 
He is again brought to a stand by Sam, ivho is standing behind him, mimick- 
ing his gestures in a ludicrous manner. 
Now, Sam, I tell you to stop your monkey shines ; if you 
don't, 1 11 make you I 
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S, You stop spouting about Coeaar, then, aud let me have 
I nij say. You need n't think you can cheat rao out of my 
I rights because you wear liigher-heoled shoes than I do. 

T. I can tell YOU oue thing, sir, — nothing but your sbe 
I savea you from a good flogging, 

S. Well, tlmt ia a queer coincidence, for I can tell you that 
I nothing but tfftur size saves y^u from a good doso of Solo- 
Imon's panacea. {To thf auditnt^t,) I don't know what can l>e 
done with auch a long-leggod fellow, — ho^s too big to be 
nv hipped, and he is ii*t big enough to behave himself. Now, 
I all keep still, and let me begin again ; ** My name ia Not- 
Ival — " 

T, ''I come to bury Caesar — " 

S, I thought you 'd buried him once, good deeds, bones, 
I and all ; how many more times are you going to do it ^ 

T. Sam, I 'm a peaceable fellow ; but if you go much fur- 
I ther 1 won't bo reaponaible for the consequences, 

S. I 'm for pitce, too, but it *s my piece, and not your long 
I rigmarole about Cicsar, that I go iti for. As I said before, 
''My name is — " 
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you We sputtered enough ; now give me a chance to say some- 
thing. " My name is — " 

T. Come, Sammy, don*t interrupt me again, that 's a clever 
fellow. Let me finish my piece, and then you shall have the 
whole platform to yourself. 

S. You *re very kind, Mr. Trotter, — altogether too kind I 
Your generosity reminds me of an Irish gentleman, who 
could n't live peaceably with his wife, and so they agreed to 
divide the house between them. "Biddy," says he, "ye '11 
jist be aflher taking the outside of the house, and I '11 kape 
the inside." 

T. (to the andience). Ladies and gentlemen, you see it is use- 
less for me to attempt to proceed, and I trust you will excuse 
me firom performing my part. {Bows, and withdraws.) 

S. Yes, I hope you will excuse him, ladies and gentlemen. 
The fact is, he means well enough ; but, between you and me, 
he does n't know a wheelwright from a right wheel. I 'm 
sorry to say his education has been sadly neglected, tis you 
all perceive. He has n't enjoyed the advantages that I have 
for learning good manners. And, then, did you ever hear 
such a ridiculous spouter ! He might make a very decent 
town-crier, or auctioneer, or somethmg of that sort, — but to 
think of Tommy Trotter pretending to be an orator, and 
delivering a funeral oration over Ctesar ! my ! it 's enough 
to make a cat laugh ! And now, ladies and gentlemen, as the 
interruption has ceased, I will proceed with my part : — 
" My name is Nerval ; on the Grampian Hills 
My father feeds his flocks — " 
And — and — and — {Aside to a hoy near him. ) What is it 1 ( To 
the audience.) — "feeds his flocks," — and — and — and — 
There ! I 'm stuck a'ready ! Just as I expected ; that lub- 
ber that came to bury Cajsar has bullied all the ideas out of 
my head ! {Beats an inglorious retreat, scratching his head.) 
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LITTLE RED EIDING-HOOD- 

I OR, THE WICKED WOLF AND THJl WIBTUOUS WOOD-CfUTTEIL 
JacKj the woodcutter, veho rcstoe* Rtd Hiding-Hood fmm the Wol/f quite 

The Wolf, a wicked wretch^ who pa^s his deroiiri to Little Red Jiiding- 
I Aootf , but i$ drjhitfd htf his rival. 

Da MB Margert, jnother of Litth Bed EidittgHood, a crusty rule, m\d 
I v€fy ill-hread. 

Little Red IIidikg-HooDj a. Jhtriftating Uuh pe#, m hvdy that gtm orA 
nniM likely to sre tuyo such ytices under a Hood, 

Tit is Fa I IE T Felicia, fi ben^icent g&iiuSf versed in xp^, imd qm(t mi fajr 
I tit nm^ic. 

GbasXT, an invisible Udgirl^ bif ^nd permiitiiiQtt of i^A Promptm: 

|SrEXE 1. — 71i^ ejrtfrior ^/'Little llEDEiDT^fj-Hooi>*S Cf^tagt, Enter 
Hed HtDlNG-HooD^a SIutiier. Sia rmui about the &tage, looking for htr 
child. 

MOTHER, Red Riding-Hood ! Red Riding-Hood, I say 1 
\Viicro can tlio littlo monkey hide away 1 
I Red Ridiiig-liood I deary, deary me 1 
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MoTHBB. . You wicked puss, come here ! 

Take thia to Granny ! Poor old soul, she 's ill ; 
Give her my love, and these tidbits. 

R R H. I will. 

Won't it be nice 1 Through wood and field I '11 walk, 
And hitve with Jack, perhaps, a little talk. 
Dear Jack ! At thought of him why quickly beat, heart f 
Dear Jack I he 's no Jack-pudding, but a sweet-tart 1 
Won't I catch butterflies and gather flowers ! 

Mother. Mind you don't dawdle and be gone for hours, 
But go straight there, and back again with speed, 
And do not loiter in lane, wood, or mead, 
Or else a great big wolf shall come to eat you ; 
At any rate, your loving mother '11 beat you I 

Threatens R. R. H. with stick. Enter Jack, at back. 

Jack. Where is Red Riding-Hood, my heart's delight 1 
La, there 's her mother ! What a horrid fright ! 

Mother. What are you doing here, you rascal Jack 1 
Be off, or I will hit your head a crack. {Strikes at him, but misses.) 

Jack. Before your hits, ma'am, I prefer a miss ; 
Bows to R. R. H. 
So blow for blow, I mean to blow a kiss. (Kisses hand to R. R. H.) 

Mother. Kisses be bio — 

Jack. Hush ! don't be coarse and low : 

If you don't like my company, I '11 go ; 
Your words are violent, your temper quick, 
So this young woodcutter will cut his stick. 

He and R. R. H. exchange signs, blow kisses, etc. Exit Jack. 

Mother (to R. R. h.). That spark is not your match, and 
you 're to blame 
To take de-light in such a paltry flame. 
Now go ; and lose no time upon the road, 
But hasten straight to Grandmother's abode. 

R. R. H. I will not loiter, mother, l)y the way. 
Nor go in search of butterflies astray. 
Instead of picking flowers, my steps 1 11 pick, 

4 
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And take the things to Grannj, who is sicL 
Good h}% dear mother. 

MoTHEii (kisses herl There, my dear, good by. 

B. R. H. See how obf^dieut to your word 1 fly ! 

Mother. A oue-horse fly i What nonsense yon do talk ! 
You have no wings, and so of course must walk. 
You go afoot* How iiow, miss 1 Wherefore smde 1 

R, R, H. Why go afoot ] I Ve got to go a mile i 
That wiis the reason, mother, wby I smiled. 

Mother. That joke 'b m fttr-fetched, that it 'a very miled. 

[E;tetmL 
Scene IL — A Fotett Glade. Eider Eed Rjdixq-Hood, 

R. R. H* How uiec the wood is, with its cool green shad© 1 
I must sit down and rest here, I ^m afraid; 
Though mother would declare I *m only lazy, 
1 'm very tired and weary. ( Yawns, tfan^fesjiower and stmts,) iMVfk I 

a daisy [ {Picks Jiou:^s.} 

It can*t be wrong some pretty flowers to puU ; 
With them 1 '11 fill my little apron full, 
And take to please my poor old granny's eye. 
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For mother has commanded me to take 
The poor old soul some butter and a cake. 

Jack, I 'm o£f to work, then. 

R. R. H. Whither go you, pray 1 

Jack. I 'm not quite sure, but mean to axe my way. [Exit. 

R. R. H. Now I must hurry off to Granny. 

Fairy appears. 

Law! 
How lovely ! such a sight I never saw. 

Fairy. I am a fairy, and your friend, my dear; 
You 11 need my aid, for there is danger near. 
Your disobedience to your mother's will 
Has given bad fairies power to work you ilL 

R. R. H. Thanks, beauteous fairy. But no harm I meant. 
And of my disobedience much repent. 

Fairy. I know it, and will therefore prove your friend : 
You shall o'ercome your troubles in the end. 
Remember when your case my help demands, 
You \c naught to do save simply clap your hands. [Exit Fairy. 

R. R. H. How very sorry I am now that I 
Was disobedient, let the time slip by : 
Neglected Granny and my mother's words, 
To gather flowers and list to singing birds, 
To hunt the butterflies. 'T was wrong, I fear — 
But, goodness gracious me, what have we here ] 
Enter Wolf. 

Wolf. 0, what a very pretty little girl ! 
Such rosy cheeks, such hair, so nice in curl ! 
(Aside.) As tender as a chicken, too, I '11 lay ; 
One does n't get such tidbits every day. 
(ToR. R. H.) What brings you wandering in the wood like 

this, 
And whither are you going, pretty miss 1 

R. R. H. I 'm bound for Granny's cottage, but I fear 
I 've strayed from the right path in coming here. 
I 'm taking her a currant-cake and butter ; 
So nice, their excellence no tongue can utter. 
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Wolf (asuk). Howeyer excellent, 1 11 bot I lick it j 
I As to the cake, I '11 gobble pretty quick it. 
( 7o R. 11. n*) And whore does GranDj live 1 

IL li. H. Not far from this ; 

I It 's near the river- 

Wolf (jmntinff &f]. Then, mj little miss, 
I Along that pittb jou havo but to repair, 
And very shortly you will fiad you Ve ther&, 

K. H. H. O, thauk yon ; now 1 '11 go. [Exiu 

Wolf. And I '11 bo bound 

I Tou 11 find that same short cut a long way round. 
The nearest road I 11 to the cottage take. 
And of old Granny I short work will make, 
And thou 1 11 goljble i/oif up, little dear, 
I did n't like to tiy and eat yon here ; 
Yon might object to it, — bo me people do, — 
And acream and crj', and make a hubbuboo ; 
And there's a woodcutter I know, hard by, 
From whose quick hatchet qnick-eatch-it should 1 1 
Here goes to bolt old (Jrauny without fiummety, 
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Enter Wolf. 

Granny. How are yon, little darling ? 

Wolf. Darling ! Pooh ! 

You did n't bolt your door, so 1 11 bolt you ! 

Granny. O mercy ! murder ! what is this I see 1 
Some frightful spectre must the monster be ! 

Wolf. Don't make a noise, for you 're a hopeless hobble in ; 
I 'm not a ghost, but soon shall be a gobble-in' ! 
Wolf Jlings himsd/on the bed ; shrieks and growls are heard. TTie dummy is 

removed without the audience being able to see it, as Wolf is in front of it. 

Wolf (coming down), Y^hen ! y^en ! y^hen ! yfihen! ydchu ! 
I Ve finished her ere she could angry be with me, 
I did n't give her time to disagree with me. 
Now for a night-gown {takes one) and a nightcap (takes one). 

Good! (ptOs them on.) 
How do I look as Grandma Riding-Hood ? 

Gets into bed, and covers himself up. A knock is heard at the door. 

Wolf (imitating Granny's voice). Wlio 's there 1 

R. R. H. Your little grandchild, Granny dear ; 
I have a cake and butter for you here. 

Wolf. Pull at the bobbin, and the latch will rise. 
Enter R. R. H. 

R. R H. Good morning, Granny ! here are the supplies. 
Sets down basket. 

Wolf. Good morning, dear, come sit beside my bed. 
I 'm very bad indeed, child, in my head. 

R. R. H. sits on the side of bed. 

R. R H. Why, Granny, what big ears you 've got ! 

Wolf. My dear. 

That is that Granny may the better hear. 

R. R. H. And, Granny, what big eyes you Ve got ! 

Wolf. Dear mc ! 

That is that Granny may the better see. 

R. R H. Then, Granny, what big teeth you 've got ! 0, la ! 

Wolf. To eat you up with all the better. (Springs out of bid 
and strikes an attitude.) Ha ! 

R. R. H. screams, and runs away ; AVoLF pursues her round the table. 
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1 1 was pfassmji; bj, I just dropt in. 
pill I drop into you 1 

0, pray begin ! 
lu LideouB bnite^ your wicked game I '11 etop, 
i/i/if Wolf nith oone, 
iilfce thatj mooater 1 

That 'e first chop I 
Jlmt is n't all, — aiiother chop to follow ] 

thim again . Tfity $tra^le. Woh^ JlaUi witli a iijwicry^ 

I muat, — I *Di beaten hollow i 
led ma to tho earth. 

Yee, I 'm the feller 1 

ton black and blue.. 

inside). Then I 'II turn yeller I 

Wfimil^wns, shrielstt and fiifjn^ U Iv dead. Ja^ik flmgs do^n ax«^ 
and sjnbtace^ E, R* H* 

You *ve saved my life, dear Jack I Wbftt can I do 
I my love and gratitude to you 1 
I Sweetest Red Hiding- Hood, Buy you 11 be mine, 
pr hands the parson 1 11 etijine. 

Wolf trrrpx Mtind (fa^tit Qnd sectftts ih$ are. 
{Imping up). That eo-gine won*t asBiatyau, tender pair; 
Sniiirhe^ up E. H. H. mik one arvif bmttdithirtg oj^. 
I your line, why I shall raise the fare. 
Ho 'b got the ase — 0» here 'b a nice quandary 1 
{f In fi$ hands), Yod 'U i-aise the &rei Tbea I irill 
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Tou, Master Wolf, please keep that hatchet ready ; 
For that sad jest of eating the old ladj, 
You shall die, jester, by that very tool ! 
Dame Margery, you have acted like a fooL 

Mother. Good Mistress Fairy, why, what have I done 1 

Faibt. Jack is no peasant, but a prince's son. 
Stolen from the crib by an old cribbing gypsy, 
When he was little, and his nurse was tipsy. 

MoTHEB. You don't say I 

Jack. I a prince ! 

R. R. H. Good gracious, mother ! 

Is he that 'ere 1 

Faibt. He 's that heir, and no other. 

Tour mother won't reject his house and lands. 
Though she did him ; so here I join your hands, 
With blessings, from the Fairy of the Wood, 
On brave Prince Jack and fair Red Riding-Hood. 

Note. — The dresses are easily enough contrived, with tho exception 
of the Wolf. A rough shawl or a fur jacket will answer the puri)ose, 
and the head can be made with an animal mask, for sale at costumers* 
and other places in most cities. 

The Butterfly in Scene II. is affixed to wire held at the wings. The 
Prompter reads the part of Granny, standing close to the bed, in order 
to assist in getting rid of the Dummy when "VVolf is supposed to eat it. 
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A THOUSAND A YEAR. 

Robin Ruff ; Gaffer Green. 

Robin Ruff. 
IF I had a. thousand a year, Gaffer Green, — 



But I never shall have it, I fear, — 
What a man should I be, and what sights should I see, 
If I had but a thousand a year ! 

Gaffer Green. 
The best wish you can make, take my word, Robin Ruff, 
Will not pay for your bread, that 's quite clear ; 
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But be honest and tnie^ and soy what you would do, 
If you liad but a thousand a year, 

I would treat all my jolly good friends^ Gaffer Green, 
They ehoidd taste of the best of ray cheer ; 

The h^\h should all ring, and I 'd live like a king j 
0, if I had a thousand a year I 

Gaffeil 

And what, when yon 'd lived like a king, Boh in Ruff, 
And had feasted joiir friends with your cheer, 

WheQ the bells bad all mug their merry ding-dong, 
Would you do with your thousand a year \ 

Rodin. 

I wovdJ buy me a horae and fine clothes, Gaffer Green, 

And see all the fine sights far and near ; 
I would cut such a sLlow, t\B should make the folks kuow^ 
That I lived on a thousand a year 1 
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Robin. 

At the misere who save ^at they get, Gaffer Oreen, 

I would turn up mj no^ with a sneer ; 
For a man much may spend, and not get to the end, 

If his fortune 's a thousand a year. 

Gaffer. 
And when yon are aged and gray, Robin Ruff, 

When the day of your death shall draw near, 
What, amidst all your pains, will you do with your gains, 

If you then have a thousand a year 1 

Robin. 
I never can tell what you 're at, Gaffer Green, 

For your questions are always so queer ; 
But, as other folks die, I suppose so must I. 
Gaffer. 
What ! and give up your thousand a year ? 

« 
There 's a world that is better than this, Robin Ruff, 

And I hope in my heart you '11 go there, 
Where a poor man 's as great with no earthly estate, 
Ay, as if he 'd a thousand a year. 

Robin. 

Well, I think you are right in the main, Gaffer Green, 

To that world to endeavor to steer ; 
And 1 11 try, for your sake, my hard earnings to make 

Stand instead of a thousand a year. 

Gaffer. 
Mind your work, put your trust in your God, Robin Ruff; 

If you live in his favor and fear, 
His protection, you 11 find, will give more peace of mind 

Than you 'd get for a thousand a year. 

4* L 
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WHERE THERE S A WILL THERE 'S A WAY. 



AIattiiew ; Stephen ; Fkank., 



MATTHEW, Good day. Neighbor Stephen, T want to go 
a short journey to-day, and am come to ask if you oiti 
lend me } our hoi'se. 

STErtiEM, Nothing would gire me greater pleasure, Neigh- 
Ibor jSIatthe^v, if I were not obliged to carry three sacks of 
I corn to the miU for my wife, who is out of floun 

^L Tiic mill ie Dot going to-day, I heard the miller tell 
I Thomas just now that the water was too low, 

S. Indeed ! that is very awkward, I must ride as fast as I 
I can to town, then, for flour, ily wife would be in a fine tem- 
I per if I did n't, 

M. I can save you that trouble* I have a sack of good 
flour at home, and will Icna you as much as you want, 

S. Ah J your floor would not suit my wife ; she is so par- 
ticular 
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S. Nonsense ! it will not fit any better than yoiirs. 

M. I will go up to the squire's. The groom is a friend of 
mine. He will be able to find one to fit among the twenty in 
his saddle-room. 

S. To be sure he would, neighbor ; and no one could have 
more pleasure than I have in obliging a friend. You should 
have the horse with all my heart, but he has n't been curried 
this fortnight. His mane is n^t dressed either. Were he seen 
in such a state, I should never be able to sell him for half his 
worth, if I wished to part with him. 

M. A horse is soon curried ; my man will do it in a quar- 
ter of an hour. 

S. To be swre he would. But now I come to think of it, 
he wants shoeing. 

M. Well, the blacksmith is but two doors off. 

S. I dare say, — a village' blacksmith for my horse ! I , 
would n't trust him with my donkey. The king's blacksmith 
is the only man capable of shoeing him well. 

M. That is lucky, for my way leads past his door. I can 
get him shod as I pass. 

S. (seeing his servant in the distancey calls him). Frank ! Frank ! 

Frank (appi-oaching). What is it, master] 

S. Why, here is Neighbor Matthew wants to borrow my 
horse. You know he has a sore on his back as large as my 
hand. {He winks at him.) Go, see if it has healed over. (Frank 
makes a sign that he understands, and goes out.) I think it ought to 
be by this time. So it is agreed, neighbor, I shall have the 
pleasure of obliging you. We must lend each other a heli>- 
ing hand in this life. If I had refused you point-blank, you 
would naturally have done the same by me another time. 
But I have so much good-nature in me, I am always ready to 
help a friend in need. (Frank returns.) Well, Frank, how is 
the wound ] 

F. How is it, master ] You talked about the size of your 
hand, — the breadth of my back you should have said. The 
])Oor beast is not fit to go a step. And, besides, 1 had prom- 
ised it to Farmer Blaire to take his wife to market. 
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S. Ah^ Deiglibor^ Low sorry T am things should turn out 
I thua 1 I would htive given the world to be able to lend joii 
the horse. 1 am quite in despair on jour account, mj dear 
Matthew. 

M. I ftm grieved for you, my dear Stephen, For you must 
I know I hft%^e just had a note from his Lordship's steward, who 
wants to see mo immediiitelj. It would hfive been a stroke of 
business for both of ns. He told me if I were there by noon 
he would give me the felling of a part of the forest. It would 
have been worth a gixnl deal to me, and some fifteen or twenty 
pounds to yon, — for I thought of employing you^ — but — 
S. What ! fifteen or twenty pounds, did you say t 
M. Perhaps more ; liowever, as your horse is not in a fit 
I state to gOj I w*iU see if the other carpenter can lend me one. 
S. You will atfront me if you do, for mine is quite at your 
I service ; do you think I will refiine it to my best friend I 
M, But what wnll you do f<ir fiour I 

S, 0» my wife can manage without for a fortnight to C4>me. 
M, And your saddle nil to pieces^ 
*S. It w'liA the old one I fipoke of, I have another and a 
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Don't fear, he '11 cany yoii as swiftly as a bird flies. The road 
is diy, — no signs of a fog. A pleasant journey to you, — 
and luck with the steward. Come, come, jump up, — don't 
lose a moment. I '11 hold your stirrup. 



KEEPING IN REPAIR. 

Job Flickbb, a cobbler; Jack Thatch, a man out of repair. 

ScBins L — Joe Flickeb's shop. Jos sealed at his bench at toork with 
hammer and lapstone, 

JOE {taking up a ragged shoe and contemplating it). The tendency 
of everything is to go to ruin. As soon as ever you make 
a shoe, it begins to wear out ; as soon as you wind up a clock, it 
begins to run down ; you no sooner build a house, but it begins 
to want something to keep it up ; and if things go beyond a 
certain point, it is impossible to bring them back. {Resumes 
vrork for a few moments.) But now, though we can't remedy this 
state of things altogether, still it is our duty, and it certainly 
will be both to our comfort and advantage, to improve it as 
much as lies in our power. The great point, then, is to keep 
a sharp lookout, and keep everything in repair ; and upon 
this principle in life I am determined to go. And I 'm sure I 
sliall be happier and richer for it too. {Resumes work.) 

Enter Jack Thatch, with uncombed hair and dilapidated clothes, holding in 
his hands the skeleton of a jxiir of boots. 

Jack. Here, Joe, can you make anything of these here 
boots 1 If any man in town can, you are the man. 

Joe. Let 's see them. They 're very far gone. 

Jack. I let them go too far. They were prime boots : 't is 
a pity I did n't keep them in repair. 

Joe. 'T is a pity you don't keep yourself in repair {looking at 
at him with a sharp glance). 'T is a pity, John Thatch, that you 
don't keep yourself in repair. 
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Jack (^wi/ni/ hard at ittr ajfAtkf J&f afiw mmnmis, holdht^ fA^ ftoattt <if 
fnU length frmn him^ aitd f/irfl in a pusded, bo&s^ tdod Qj u mm^). Joe 
Fliukor^ whMt do yovi meati I 

Joe, Tbrow down tlioae boots* It 's no ua^ your trying t^o 
rauke tlicm stautl tifj like rofipectable boots : thrcjw them 
down f bore, poor, ilbused creatures t and I '11 tell you wbat I 
meau. 'T m my belief tUat every tuaii Ims only a leasse of 
biraaelf, — and that a repairing one ; and 't is m plain as that 
I have this shoe tn my haiid^ that you arc n\ keepiii|^ your- 
eelf in repair. 

Jacil Go 00. It docs a man good to hear you talk. 
Ho I he ! I don^t tkiiik I 'vc been in repair for a precious 
long time. 

Joe. I tmll go on* Whenever T make a hegiuning T always 
like to go on until I como to the end. Now look at your hat - 
a hat b a man's roof, and yoiirs would n't fetch sixpence. I 
wonder you Vo not dead long before this with cold in your 
head. And look at your coat I *t m hanging in ribbons on 
your hack. And then your liootB % lK>ots might be said to be 
a man's foundation ; anyiKm% they 're the lowest story ; and 
from your altiu to your basement you Ve out of repair. 

Jack* (Jo on, Joe. 

Joe. Yes, 1 udU go on, John ; and how do you come to l>e 
out of repair? T^Tiy, hy that horrid dram-shop that jou 're 
always »t ; and you 'U never Vie in decent repair as long as 
you go there. 

J ACE. Well, you* re tidy anyhow (foofo'w^ of ^A^coW^/f/itii/itti^ 
jSicr and deemt dotha, androllingf fit* f^a round the comJbrtaUt iittlt room). 

JotL 8o I am. 1 'm in what 1 cidl tenant able repair. I *m 
not w hat the agent calls in decoratiYO re pain — that means 
pamting and gilding, and sneh-like finery, — but all good and 
solkl ; at least as good and solid as I can make it^ ~ weatlier* 
procif, you know, not hurt by wind or rain. 

Jack. That 11 do now. When will the boots lie dnue t 

J OK, T will sot me hard to do them at all : stilly thouj^h I 
mxy it, if anyl>odj can tlo them, 1 'rn the man ; but you ean*t 
have tliem ftir a month* 1 'm not one of those men who say 
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a fortnight "when they mean a month. When I say a day I 
mean to keep to it j and I *ve promised so many folks before 
you, that it will be a month before these boots are done. 

Jack. Well, go on, and 1 11 call for them then. {Aside,) So 
I 'm out of repair, am I ! Humph ! that 's a new light to look 
at one's self in. From the roof down to the cellar, eh 1 That 
is n*t creditable, is it ? especially for a young man who comes 
of people who always kept themselves up in the world. Well, 
the sooner I 'm put in repair the better, that 's alL I *11 look 
to it, and try whether I can't do myself up a bit. Good 
morning, Joe ! 

Job. Good morning. 

ScEWB n. — 77ie same, a month later. A pair of hoots neatly repaired and 
polished are hung up covered with a doth. Joe Flicker at work. 
Jack enters decently dressed, and hair neatly combed. 

Jack. Well, Joe, are the boots done ] 

Joe looks up, then lays down his awl and the shoe he is mending, and finally 

rises from his bench and deliberately walks round Jack, surveying him 

from hetul to fi)ot. Then he retires backward to his stool and drops down 

upon it, still keeping his eyes fixed upon Jack. At length he breaks 

silence. 

Joe. Jack Thatch, you 've been and got yourself repaired. 

Jack. Yes, I've been repairing myself; and I 'm all the 
better for being a little done up. 

Joe. You are {laying a long, strong emphasis on the word "are*'), 
you are. Now sit down here, and tell us all about it. 

Jack {seating himself on the only chair in the room). Well, you see, I 
could n't get rid of the idea of being out of repair, after what 
you said to me a month ago, — the time I left those boots to 
be fixed up. Jhe more I thought about it, the more horrid 
it seemed to me that I should be helping to keep dram-shops 
in repair, while I was going to ruin worse and worse every 
day ; and - — 

Joe {jumps up hastily, rushes to the wall and unveils the sparkling boots). 
Jack Thatch, you '11 yet be worthy of those boots ; ay, and 
of much more too ! There they are ; and not a penny will 
I take for them ! There, just put them on. 
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Jack Mmu^i awaif tha tild ulippers he has on, and pttii tm (he Itwtis. Som 
antiMtn htm in tfti» ; fitv/iirrfLt him ia fintui mih hi$ Jrtt in difffftnt attitutki 
t0 jivK hou* tfu: Ituutii lijok ; alini^a him htf the htiml ; unci ilntfif iiappimj Um on the 



life! 



I wish you Utxl speed id joiir now boots and jqut new 
You Vo in guild rtipair now* 

JacKp Ab, Joe I 'i b much better to do as jou have dona 
— not to allow one's aolf to get out of repair — thttn to make 
such a miatake, and repair it ever m well at higt* How did 
you keep rirjht without hulf the chances I have had 1 

J(iE. Don't Ejay " keep right" {mifi amiousiaoki. Who keeps 
right 1 

Jack. Well, Joe, how did you come to think of all this 1 

JoK, I iiBed my cjes, and saw it. Did n't the very business 
of my lift? ^dw ays repucrin^^ — tell mo fiometliing alH>ut it J 
And 1 used this {pulling out a snudUtook /rom n Uuh fior m his bench). 
You know thk book well^ — many peojde arc ashamed of it, 
but I *m not^ — *t m a Bihle j and this taught me how all 
the decay comes, and it uhowcd mo where to go to to get it 
rcfiaired- I say, fti'Ht and chief, this has lieen mj counsdlor 
lid friend. There w^ould be leas want of repairs, if people 

tended to what it Rays ; and when repaiiB are wanted, Ihey *d 

l>ettcr doue, if they minded it then. 

Jack, Well* but dou*t you do anything to keep yourself all 
right i You're always smiling when other people are frown- 
ing and gi'OwHng ; and you always have decent clothes when 
many a man with as good earnings is ragged. I *d like to know 
what jon do, 

Joe. Weill cousin, I do all I can to keep myself m repair. 
Here s tins little body, — *t isn't half the size of yours, and it 
hint hatl a wonflerful deal better treatment ; but if I were 
careless abc»nt it, I 'd soon be laid up, and unfitted to work. 
What -f fi>od I Is n't it repairs for the waste of the body % 
And what 's sleep t Is n't it the same 1 So I take care, out 
of what I earui to have good, wholesfime food, and stout, wann 
clothes ; and I go to bed at decent hoin^ and get enough of 
sleep, — that *e what I do. And when this little room gets foul 
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and close, then I throw open the window, and that repairs it ; 
and so I go on, always repairing, and always keeping in re- 
pair. And mind you, Jack Thatch, the great thing is to repair 
at atice, ''A stitch in time saves nine." And I sometimes 
do some extra repairs. When I get seedy, I treat myself to a 
half holiday, and go in the train over to the hills, and come 
home a new kind of paan ; and this is the way, in part, that 
I 'm always smiling and always happy. 

Jack. Well, Joe, but many folks live well, and they 're not 
happy. 

Job. Ay : perhaps they live to eat, and don't eat to live. 
But I do something more to myself than this ; I 'm always 
keeping my temper in repair. You would n't believe it, but 
I 'm sometimes inclined to be as sharp as this awl ; then I 
turn to this friend {laying his hand on the Book), and I go down upon 
my knees, and I get the better of myself. Believe me, Jack, 
a man's knees are wonderful tools, if he 'd only use them as 
he ought. And sometimes I sit and think, — ay. Jack, you 're 
not much given to thinking, but thought is a wonderful tool 
if you have the paftence to use it, — and I say to myself, " Joe 
Flicker, how much better off are you than others !" "Joe 
Flicker, how much better off are you than you deserve to be ! " 
" Joe Flicker, after all, does this trouble matter so very much 1 
won't it soon be over 1 " " Joe Flicker, how will you make 
the best of it 1 perhaps it need n't be as bad as it looks." 
Then I always wind up with this one saying, *' Joe Flicker, 
't is only for a while ! " 

Jack. Well, you 're a happy man. {Reflects a few moments, 
looking down at his boots.) Yes! I'll be a respectable man. I'll 
keep myself in repair. I '11 have a book like yours. And 
I have knees, and I '11 use them. I have a head, with 
brains inside, and I '11 use that, too. Somehow, you have 
convinced me that, by reading, and thinking, and praying, and 
maivfully setting to work, I can do a great deal. Yes, my 
friends and neighbors shall know me hereafter as a man who 
keeps himself in repair. 
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THE CLOWNS' FIRST REHEARSAL, 
EtUcr QuiN€Ej SnuO] Bottom, Flutb, Skout, and STABTSLliTfl^ 

QUINCE, la all our company here % 
Bottom. You wcrc bestt to call them gonerallj, man 
I by tuan, according to tlie scrip. 

QuiN, Here is tbtr scroll of every maii*s name, ^vhich is 

I thought fit, tlirouj^^i all Athens, to play in our interlude 

before the Duke and Duchess, on his weddhig-day at night. 

BoT. Finst, good Peter Quince, say what the play treats 

I on ; then read the names of the actors i and so grow on to a 

I point. 

Qltis, Marry, our play is, — The most lamentable comedy, 
I and most em el death, of Py ramus and Thisby, 

BoT. A rery good piece of work, I assure you, and a merry* 
I Now, good Peter Quince, call forth your actors by the scrolL 
Mniitera, Kprcrid yourselves, 

Qui^". Answer^ ay I call yoiL — Nick Bottom^ tbfl wearerp 
BoT. Eeady ; name what part I am for, and proceed. 
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Quiy. Francis Flute, the bellows-mender. 

Flu. Here, Peter Quince. 

QuiN. You must take Thisby on you. 

Flu. What is Thisby ? a wandering knight 1 

QuiN. It is the lady that Pyramus must love. 

Flu. Nay, faith, let me not play a woman ; I have a beard 
coming. 

QuiN. That 's all one ; you shall play it in a mask, and you 
may speak as small as you will. 

BoT. An I may hide my face, let me play Thisby too ! I '11 
speak in a monstrous little voice, — " Thisne, Thisne ! — Ah, 
Pyramus, my lover dear ; thy Thisby dear ! and lady dear ! " 

QuiN. No, no ; you must play Pyramus ; and, Flute, you, 
Thisby. 

BoT. Well, proceed. 

QuiN. Robin Starveling, the tailor. 

Star. Here, Peter Quince. 

QuiN. Robin Starveling, you must play Thisby's mother. 
— Tom Snout, the tinker. 

Snout. Here, Peter Quince. 

QuiN. You, Pyramus's father ; myself, Thisby's father ; 
Snug, the joiner, you, the lion's part ; — and, I hope, there is 
a play fitted. 

Sxuo. Have you the lion's part written 1 Pray you, if it be; 
give it me, for 1 am slow of study. 

QciN. You may do it extempore, for it is nothing but 
roaring. 

BoT. Let me play the lion too : I will roar, that I will do 
any man's heart good to hear mo ; I will roar that I will make 
the Duke say, " Let him roar again, let him roar again." 

QuiN. An you should do it too terribly, you would fright 
the Duchess and the ladies, that they would shriek ; and that 
were enough to hang us all. 

All. That would hang us, every mother's son. 

BoT. I grant you, friends, if that you should fright the 
ladies out of their wits, they would have no more discretion 
but to hang us ; but I will aggravate my voice so, that I will 
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roar jou aa gontlj as auj BQckiiig dove ; 1 will roar you aa 
^t were auy nigbtiugale* 

QuiN", You oiiu play ud piirt but Pjramus ; for Pynimus is 
a sweet-failed man, — a profior mau^ aa ouc shall aee iu a siuii- 
mer's dav, — a most luvolvi geiitleman-like mail ; therefore 
you mvist uecdis piny I'y ramus. Now, mastcrSj here are your 
parts : and 1 am tu eu treat you, request you, and desire you* 
to eon them by tomorrow night ; and meet mo in the palace 
wood, a mile without tiie tow*n, by unjonlight ; there we will 
rehearse ; for if ive Dieet iu the city, we shall be dogged with 
eorapany, ami our deviL't?a kuown. In the mean time, I w ill 
draw a liill of proi>erties, such ad our play wants. I pray 
you, fiid me not. 

B<jx. Vi'G will meet ; and there we may rehearae more ob- 
scurely and covirn^consly. Tjike jmina ; be perfect ; adieu, 

QuiN\ At the duke's oiik we meet 

BoT. Enough. II old j or eut bowatrhiga 
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BoT. Not a whit! I have a device to make all welL 
Write me a prologue ; and let the prologue seem to say, we 
will do no harm with our swords, and that Pyramus is not 
killed indeed ; and, for the more better assurance, tell them 
that I, Pjramus, am not Pyramus, but Bottom the weaver ! 
This will put them out of fear. 

QuiN. Well, we will have such a prologue. 

Snout.' Will not the ladies be afear'd of the lionl 

Stab. I fear it, I promise you. 

BoT. Masters^ you ought to consider with yourselves ; to 
bring in — God shield us! — a lion among ladies 'is a most 
dreadful thing ; for there is not a more fearful wild-fowl tha^ 
your lion living, and we ought to look to 't. 

Snoct. Therefore another prologue must tell he is not a 
lion. 

BoT. Nay, you must name his name, and half his face 
must be seen through the lion's neck ; and he himself must 
speak through, saying thus, or to the same defect, — " La- 
dies,** — or, " Fair ladies," — *' I would wish you," — or, " I 
would request you," or, " I would entreat yo\i," — ** not to fear, 
not to tremble ; my life for jours. If you think I come hither 
as a lion, it were pity of my life ; no, I am no such thing ; I 
am a man as other men are *' ; and there, indeed, let him name 
his name, and tell them he is Snug, the joiner. 

QuiN. Well, it shall be so. But there is two hard things ; 
that is, to bring the moonlight into a chamber; for, you 
know, Pyramus and Thisby meet by moonlight. 

Snoct. Doth the moon shine that night we play our play ? 

Bot. a calendar, a calendar I look in the almanac. Find 
out moonshine, find out moonshine. 

Quix. Yes : it doth shine that night. 

Bot. Why, then you may leave a casement of the great 
cliamber window, where we play, open, and the moon piay 
shine in at the casement. 

QuiN. Ay ; or else one must come in with a bush of thorns 
and a lanthom, and say he comes to disfigure, or to present, 
the person of Moonshine. Then, there is another thing : we 
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Imust have a wall in tho great chamber; fur Pj ramus and 
iThisbj, 8a^ the Btor)^, did talk through tho chink of a 
Iwall 

Snout, You can Dever bring in a wail. What aay jou, 
iBottuml 

Bt:>T, Some man or other must present Wall ; aud let him 
LEive some plaster^ or some loam, or some rough coat about 
Jhim, to signify wall ; txnd let him hold his fingers thus, and 
Itbrough that cranny shall P^^rmnuB and Thisby whisper, 

Qd'lv. if tliat may be^ then all is well. Come, sit dowti» 
Qvety mother's son^ and rehearse your parts. Py ramus, you 
liicgiiL Wbeu you have spoken your speech, enter into that 
broke ; and so every one according to hia cue* 
EnifT Puce, behind. 
Puck, What hempen home-spuns have wo swaggoring hera, 
So iieiir the trnulle of the ftiiry queen 1 
What J a j)lay toward ? 1 *ll l)e an auditor ; 
An actor too, perhaps, if 1 see cause, 
QtriN, Sp€*idt, Pyramus. Thiisby, stand forth. 
But* "Thisby, tbe flowers of odious savors sweet," — 
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part at once, cues and alL - — Pyramus, enter ! your cue is past ; 

it is, "never tire." 

Flu. Oh ! — "As true as truest horse that yet would never 

tire." 

Re-enter Puck, and Bottom with an ass^s head. 

Flu. Oh ! — "As true as truest horse, that yet would never 

tire.** 

BoT. " If I were fair, Thisby, I were only thine." 

QuiN. monstrous ! strange ! we are haunted. Pray, 

masters ! fly, masters ! Help ! 

[Exeunt Clowns. 



MR. BUMBLE AND MRS. CORNEY. 

Scene, Mrs. Cornet's apartment. A small round tahle^ on which is a 
Jumisfied tea-tray. A small teakettle on thejire. 

MRS. CORNEY {leaning her elbow on the table, and looking reflect- 
ively at the fire). Well, I 'm sure we have all on us a 
great deal to be thankful for, — a great deal, if we did but 
know it ! Ah ! (Proceeds to make the lea. Spills water, and slightly scalds 
her hand.) Drat the pot ! a little stupid thing that only holds 
a couple of cups ! What use is it of to anybody ! Except — 
except to a poor desolate creature like me. dear ! 
{Dropping into her chair, and resting her elbow on the table again.) I shall 
never get another! I shall never get another — like him. 
{A rap is heard.) 0, comc in with vou ! {sharply.) Some of the 
old women dying, I suppose. They always die when I 'm at 
meals. Don*t stand there letting the cold air in, — don't ! 
What 's amiss now, eh 1 

Mr. Bumble {otuside). Nothing, ma'am; nothing. 

Mrs. C. Dear me ! {in a much siceeter tone) is that Mr. Buml)le 1 

Mr. B. {entering with his corked hat in one hand, and a bundle in the other). 
At your service, ma'am. Shall I shut the door, ma'am f {Shuts it.) 

Mrs. C. Hard weather, Mr. Bumble. 

Mr. B. Hard, indeed, ma'am. A nti parochial weather this, 
ma'am. We have given away, Mrs. Coniey, — we have given 
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away a matter of twenty quart era loaves and a clieese imd a. 
liaH Urn very blessed attemoun ; mid yet tbem paupers m*e 
not contented. 

Mr-s. C. Of courSiC not, TVTien would they bo, Mr. Bimible ? 

( Sippintf her tm, } 

Mr. iit When, imieed, ma'am! Why, hero's one man that, 
hi w>ubiiIerat(ot] c»f liia wife and large family, hua a qtiartem 
lonf and a good pound of cheese, full tv ci^ht* Is he grateful, 
ma am, — ia he gnvtefiil 1 Not a ct^pper farthing's worth of it I 
What does he do, ma*ara, but aek fur a few coals, — if it 's only 
ft ponket-h and kerchief full, he Siiys ! Coals \ What would he 
do with coals i Toast his clieese with 'cDi, and then como 
back fur more. That "a the way with these people, ma'am. 
Give *em a apron full of coals to-day, and they '11 come back 
for another the. day after to*morrow, m brazen as alabaster. 
(Mai. C.moh^ sigm qftssmU,) I never see anything like the iiitch 
it *s got to. Tbe day before yesterday a man, — yon have 
been a married woman, ma'am, tmd I may mention it to you, — 
a man with hardly a rag npon bis back {Mna. C. looks &t the /aor.} 
goes to our ovci'seer s door wlieii be has got company coming to 
dinner, and says he must bo relieved, Mrs, Corncy, As he 
wotdd n*t go away, and ehocked the company very much, onr 
overseer sent him out a pound of potatties and half a pint of 
oatmeal " My heart ! *■ says the ungrateful villain, ** what > 
the use of this to mol You might as well give mo a pair of 
iron spoctacles V* ** Very good," says our overseer, taking 
'em away again^ "you won't get ainibingelse here." **Thcn 
I *U die in the stroeta I " says the Tagrant. ** no, you won't," 
iays our overseer. 

Mils* C, Ihh ha 1 That w*as very good ! So like Mr* Gran- 

tt, wasn't it ] Well, Mn Bumble 1 

Mil B. Well, nm'am, be went away ; and he dui die in the 
streetfi. There *s a obstinate paujier for you ! 

Mils, C It boats everything 1 coidd have believed. But 
dan*t you think out-of-door relitif a very bad thing, any wmy, 
Mr. Bunjhlo I Tou Vc a gentleman of experience^ and ought 
to know. Come, 
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Mr R Mrs. Comey {withtheairofstq)eriorinfonncUum), out-of- 
door relief properly managed — properly maDaged, ma'am — is 
the parochial safeguard. The great principle of out-of-door 
relief is^ to give the paupers exactly what they don't want, 
and then they get tired of coming. 

Mbs. C. Dear me ! Well, that is a good one, too ! 

Mr. B. Yes. Betwixt you and me, ma'am, that 's the great 
principle ; and that 's the reason why, if you look at any cases 
that get into them owdacious newspapers, you '11 always ob- 
serve that sick families have been relieved with slices of 
cheese. That 's the rule now, Mrs. Comey, all over the 
country. But, however {stooping to unpack his bundle)^ these are 
ofi&cial secrets, ma'am ; not to be spoken of, except, as I may 
say, among the parochial officers, such as ourselves. This is 
the port-wine, ma'am, that the board ordered for the infirm- 
ary ; real, fresh, genuine port-wine, only out of the cask this 
forenoon, clear as a bell, no sediment ! (Seu away the two bot- 
tles of wine ; folds the handkerchief in which they had been wrapped, puts it 
carefully in his pocket, and takes up his hat as if to go.) 

Mits. C. You '11 have a very cold walk, Mr. Bumble. 

Mii. B. It blows, ma'am (turning up his coat-coUar), euough to 
blow one's ears off. {Moves toward the door.) 

Mrs. C. Would n't you — would n't you take a cup of teal 
(Mr. B. turns back his coat-coUar, lays his hat and stick upon a chair, draws 
another chair up to the table, and seats himself Mrs. C. gets another cup 
and saucer, and prepares his tea.) Swcct 1 ( Taking up the sugar-basin.) 

Mr. B. Very sweet indeed, ma'am. ( Fixing his eyes tenderly on 
Mrs. C, who hands him the tea. Spreads a handkerchief on his knetst, 
fetching occasionally a deep sigh.) You have a cat, ma'am, I SCO ; and 
kittens, too, I declare ! 

Mrs. C. I am so fond of them, Mr. Bumble, you can't 
think. They are so happy, so frolicsome, and so cheerful, 
that they are quite companions for me. 

Mr. B. Very nice animals, ma'am ; so very domestic. 

Mrs. C. yes ! so fond of their home, too, that it 's quite 
a pleasure, I 'm sure. 

Mr. B. Mrs. Comey, ma'am (slowly, and mftrking the time with his 
teaspoon), I mean to say this, ma'am : that any cat, or kitten, 
6 o 
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tluLt could live with jQUj m^'ali]^ and not be foud of Its horae^ 
Ijuist bo jui ^iHs, ma'am. 

MiiS, C. O Mr. Buuible! 

Mr. B, It. 's of uu use disgiiismg facta, ma'am (dowl^ JlomruH^ 
fn^ the ieaspm^u} ^ I vvuuld druvvn it oivself, with pl^iasare. 

Mil!:!. U. Tljoii you Va a cruel mau {holding mO. herlmadfir his 
^uii}t and a vtry hnrd-heartod mau^ beaideiL 

Mn. R Hiiri:!- hearted, ma'am, hard ! {.S'^ueeaa Maa* C.*s UttU 

tfififjer as she (iikt^ th^ cup^ ihijfs hi* fteitrt tmc^f htavrs a migidi^ 'ij^^i ^^nd 

\ifiduf^l^ hihhts his chair atvmid tAe iaUd, c/osc t^ Maa. C) HaTni- 

lieartcd, Mrs. Corue y 1 {StimttffhisUafandltioking i^ inia her Jbce.} 

ive i/ou hard-hearted, Mm, Cornejrl 

Um. C. Dear me ! what a very ctirioua qugation from a 
^ini^Tie man ! What can you want to know for, Mr, Buoal'le 1 

ihiu, B. dritJcif his ti?UfJiuisht's a pieCA of toad ^ wkitk* the cmmtiM off* his 
a, ui^tifs his fip^fijind dfdiberatdif kiJSS4s'MBS. C*) Mr. Bumble (j'n a 
^/itfhitntfd whispt^jf Mr. Humble, 1 fehall scream 1 (Ma. U^pyfs hit 
yjtt rotind her ittiist^ A hui>t^ knoch is htard at thedoar, Mit. U. dturU to 

hf u'irn' t^Aile^, andbi^t/iiis dwffitifj t/iau mOi ijn^ violence.) Who 's there I 

mjg- 
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THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 

Mrs. Yestrt, the Minister's Wife, 

Mbs. Blunt, the Deacon's Wife, 

Mm. BtULKF, the Launfcr's Wife, 

Mbs. Pill, the Doctor's Wife. 

Mrs. Sqdabu, the Fanner's Wife, 

Mrs. Ldo, a Widow Lady, rather deaf. 

MiM Prim, an ancient Maiden, once a Sdioolmistress. 

M188 Shap, a satirical Young Lady. 

M188 FaiRmak, the Candidate for the Milage School. 

AU present but Miss Fairman. 

MRS. VESTRY. Ladies, we are aU assembled, and the 
young lady who has applied for the village school is in 
the next room. Shall I invite her in 1 

Mrs. Blunt. Is she handsome 1 I have no idee of employ- 
ing any beauty, to be nmning after the boys when she should 
be teaching the children. 

Mrs. Vestry. She makes no pretensions to any other 
beauty than that of the mind, I believe. 
Mrs. Blunt. Let her come in then. 

Mrs. V. introduces Miss Fairman to Mrs. Brief, irAo takes her by the 

hand. 

Mrs. Brief. Allow me to introduce you to Mrs. Pill, the 
lady of our physician ; to Mrs. Blunt, the wife of our worthy 
deacon, — 

Mrs. Blunt. And as well entitled to bo called laJt/ as the 
best of you, let me tell you ! If 7/V, forsooth ! 

Mrs. Brief. I plead not guilty, as we lawyers say, of nny 
intentional disrespect. {She then goes on introducing M188 Fairman.) 
This is Miss Prim, who may be called a fellow-laborer with 
you in the field of education. 

Miss Prim. No longer so, I desire to be thankful ! I left 
the profession iKjfore even/ body entered it. 

Miss Snap. You left it when your jnipils left you, I have 
l)ecn told ; but it was so long ago I do not remember the cir- 
cumstances. 
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Miss PatM to Miss Snap. A few more years would be of 
liufiuito acrvicc to jtorm folk 8. 

Mrr, Brief. MUs Ffiirman, this h Miss Snap, whom you 
I will find a ready asatstaiit in citittng such twigs as you may 
I not ho ilhlu to bcud. {She his ^ Mi£^3 Fairma?^, whose hand Mrs, 

Mits, Vehtuy, Let me introduce you, Miss, to Mrs, Squash, 
Ithe mft* of one of our ritiliest parishioners j and Mrs, Lng^ 
Iwho ia mtlicr bjird of lieariuy;, but whom you will find EOid* 
|ously interested in the eause of education. 

Mrts. Blunt. You had bf^tter take chet^rs^ ladies* and gei 
icjwn wliiliB the examination g^jes on, {AU nit.} Youug wo- 
man ^ come here. I wnrn you that you will bavo a severe 
examination ; for we ladies have com plained so mn^h of for- 
ner sehool ma'ams that the mon have made us a committee to 
examine applicjuits, and auit ourselves; and wo are going 
|to do tho thiug thorougidy. Pray, what ^8 your uamej young 
s'omau ? 
Miss Fairhan* Susan Fair man, madam, 
Mits* Blunt. How old are vou ? 
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Miss Fairman. Madam, I applied for a school, and Dot for 
a husband. 

Mrs. Lug {holding her hand to her ear). What ! does she want 
a husband 1 Why, there 's Jonathan Squash, Jest old enough 
for her. 

Mrs. Vestry. Ladies, let us not wander from the purpose 
of our meeting. Miss Fairman, will you be good enough to 
inform the committee where you were educated, and the ex- 
tent of your studies. 

Mrs. Blunt. Ay, ay ! Where were you eddicated ? what do 
you know 1 Come, I '11 question you myself. In what state 
were you bom in the world ? 

Miss Fairman. In Massachusetts, madam. 

Mrs. Blunt. In Massafiddlestick ! 

Miss Snap. Mrs. Blunt expected you would say you were 
bom in a state of sin and misery. She is a sound divine, but 
no geographer. 

Mrs. Vestry. Please to inform us, Miss Fairman, of such 
particulars as we may need to aid us in our judgment. 

Miss Fairman. 1 have had a good school education, ladies ; 
but pretend to nothing more than is necessary to qualify nie 
to teach the common branches in a common village school, 
which is all I understand yours to be. 

Miss Prim. That will never do for Smartville : we must 
have something more than coinmon. In my day, no teacher 
with such pretensions would have dared to apply for a school. 
Have you ever studied algebra ] 

Miss Fairman. Never. I did not know that it was taught 
in a common village school. 

Miss Prim. It is not ; but it is the basis of a good educa- 
tion. No lady should be ignorant of algebra. 

Mrs. Lug. What ! don't the ffal know there is such a thing 
08 a Zehra ? {Holdinfj her hand up to her ear.) 

Miss Snap. ThiH knovledge would be of more use to her 
than algebra. Pray, Miss Prim, did you ever st\idy algebra 
yourself ? 

Miss Prim. Yes ; I spent two weeks upon the delightful 
science, and almost made myself mistress of it. 
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Mits. Pill. Diil you ever nmke aoy use of it afterwards^ 

Mlss Pbisi, 1 cumu ta examitiG, but not to bo catcclmed, 
I madam. 

M isa Sn'ap. When a stocking was 3!^K»tf« a foot, did your 
I algebra ever make it a plus? 

Miiia. Lucj. What ! docs the gal Llush f Wdl, I like to see 
lyoung fulka blu^L ^ 

Misa. Pill, Pniy, Misa Faimian, haYe. you ever learned 
I Latin 1 

Lilian FAiitMAX, N(i» niadam ; my father did not think it so 
I hnjjurtant for f^inalea as their own hmguage, and he never 
I encouraged the study of it by hia daughters. 

Mna, Pill. He waa a dolt W^hy, Latm, miss, is the basis 
I of every learned jirofesaion ; and my husband, Dr, Pill, says 
I he could not prescribe without it. 

Mnii, Squash. The more is the pity I They only use Latin 
I to hide the pi^ou names of their nasty drugs. My hnsband 
I once took it into hi si head that cv^ry good fanner must know 
I Latin, that ho might know the Inriitd names of vegetables; 
land so ovcrv siinqk tree was called an Arix)^r after that ; and 
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cannot endure it When children take up the ferule, it is 
time for tu (drawing herself up) to lay it down. 

Mrs. Blunt. You don't intend to introduce any such no- 
tions here, miss 1 

Miss Fairman. I hoped, madam, that a judicious use of 
monitors would not be objected to. 

Mrs. Squash. What ! do you mean to set other children 
to teach my darters 9 

Miss Fairman. I should like to employ the more advanced 
pupils, whosesoever children they may be, in instructing those 
who know less than themselves. 

Mrs. Brief. Then Mrs. Cowyard's brats may bo set to 
teach our children, Mrs. Vestry ! 

Mrs. Vestry. I have no objection to that, if her children 
know more than ours. My husband says we should always 
be willing to receive instruction fi'om any source, however 
humble. 

Miss Prim. I dare say Mr. Vestry would cvon allow that 
children are competent to teach children. Preposterous idea ! 

Mrs. Vestrt. I know he w^ould allow it; for I have often 
heard him say that men are only children of a larger growth, 
and there was no more difference between his attainments and 
those of his parishioners than there is between some children 
and others. He considers himself as a monitor amongst his 
brethren. 

Mrs. Brief. If he is only a monitory pray, who is our 
teacher 1 or have not we any 1 

Mrs. Vestry. He is accustomed to call the Saviour the 
great Teacher. But I think we had better ascertain how the 
young lady has been instructed, anl what she has learned, 
before we condemn her system utterly. ** 

Mrs. Pill. I should like to ask her one question. Pni}', 
miss, if one of your pupils should cut her finger badly, what 
would you do ? 

Mlss Snap (aside to Miss Fairman). Tell her you should 
send for her husband, Dr. Pill, and you will make her your 
friend forever. 
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Miss F airman, I should probably seud her home, madam* 

^Irs. Blunt. Come, come, let me put a seriouB question. 
Youug woman J how miuiy comTnan-dt-mentM arc tliL^re ? 

Miss F airman. Ten were given hj Moses^ madam, 

Mita. Lug, How many did she say 1 

Mis3 Snap. Ten, 

51 R8. Lug, Ay, ay ; thnt *8 right ; the <jfal *fi right for ouce. 

Mrs. Blun^t. ^ow tell mo how much of the Primer you 
I know by heart. What cornea next arUr " The cat doth play, 
I and aftor slav " f 

Misa Snap {asi^k ta Mirs F), Tell her, ** Whales lu the sea, 
I great fish they he/' 

JIl83 P\imM.AN. I must confess my ignorance, madam. 

Mits. Blunt. Young woman, I dou^t know whiit my hns- 
I band. Deacon Blunt, would say, to find yon ao ignorant of tho 
firf*t pritii'iples of religion, 

MiKs Fairmak. Madam, I would respectfully remark that 
I havo Ijeeii taught to draw the principles of my religion from 
I tlie Bilile, and not from the Primer. 

Mrs. Bluj^t. Yes, that is one of Mr. Vestry's notions ; hut 
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never do for me. She don't even know her Primer. {She dashes 
out.) 

Miss Snap. "The eagle's flight is out of sight." 

Mrs. Brief. Mr. Brief will never suffer his children to bo 
taught by Mrs. CJowyard's brats. [Exit, 

Miss Snap. " Out, out, Brief candle ! " 

Mrs. Pill. I cannot swallow her ignorance of Latin. [Exit. 

Miss Snap. Because she could not swallow your pills, I 
suppose. 

Mrs. Squash. I can never vote for a miss so young that 
she cannot make a punkinr-pie, — I thought, at first, she 7night 
do for my son Jonathan (Aside). [Exit. 

Miss Snap. So, because she can't cook a punkin, she is not 
allowed to become a Squash ! 

Miss Prim. I must withhold my approbation from one who 
has no soul for the loves ^md language of flowers, and who has 
never studied algebra. 

Miss Snap. And whose charms, being plus, would render 
yours a negative quantity. 

Miss Prim. Mj/ children — I mean my neighbors', for I 
desire to be thankful that I have none of the nasty things — 
shall never go to a monitorial school with my consent. Moni- 
torial, indeed ! [Exit. 

Mrs. Lug. Who did she say was dead 1 

Miss Snap. Your tories, I suppose. 

Mrs. Lug. Well, I am sorry for them. I had rather they 
had repented ; but they slia' n't got foothold in our village 
while I am on the committee. Good by. [Exit. 

Miss Snap. A good riddance to them all ! Now, Miss 
Fairman, let me congi-atulate you upon escaping from such 
patrons. 

Mrs. Vestry. Give me your hand, my dear. You have 
bonie the trial modestly and patiently. My husband has 
l)een applied to for a precei)tross of an academy ; and I am 
sure that; after he has heard the result of this meeting, ho 
will confer the situation u^wn my young friend. Come, lot 
us find him. 

6» 
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MR. GREGSBURY AA^D THE DEPUTATION. 
Mbi GBsasHcr&Tj a Mvifihtr of ParUatneni, Mb. FnesTTi^EA and 

CoNSTITUXIffTA. 

IScB?fWt rottfii m Mr, GREGf^DcnT^i house. 7Wf with bookg imd paptra^ 
fhiiir ; iMishi far jHipers. E liter Gkeosbcby^ Jrotvning prodipiowif^^ 
Voices ttithout, 

GREGSBURY, Here 's a pretty go I Elected to Parlia- 
meiit, — comfortably settled in my seat, — and bcre 
I come my conatituonts to find fault with mo and — politely — 
\{uH{h sarcastic emphasU) iiis^ite iiic to resign I There tbey come I 
I ( Thr&um himself into dtt^ir at table j and busies htmstif with popets.) 

lEnt^ Pdgsttlbs and f&ieral Constituents, pMshed in oi iht d<iotby othtrt 
hekind. Crvwd entt^rt room* 

Q. {all rnniles), Gcutlcmon, you are T^'elcome, I am rejoiced 
J to see you. Excuse me — one momcot. {Appears verif buf^ it^ith 

upape:rs.) 

FinsT CoNflTJTUENT. Hey I rejoiced^ is he 1 
PcGSTTLES. He won't be, when he knows our husineSB. 
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P. I am that man. 

G. Pugstyles, give me your hand ! Pugstyles, my dear 
friend, I am very sorry to see you in this crowd. 

P. I am very sorry to be here, sir. But your conduct, 
Mr. Gregsbury 1 

G. My conduct, Pugstyles 1 {Assumes an oratorical attitude , and 
looks round upon the defmtation.) My conduct, gentlemen, has been, 
and ever will be, regulated by a sincere regard for the inter- 
ests of this great and happy country. Hem ! Whether I 
look at home or abroad, whether I behold the peaceful, indus- 
trious communities of our glorious country, her rivers covered 
with steamboats, her roads with locomotives, her streets with 
cabs, her skies with balloons of a power and magnitude hitherto 
unknown in the history of afironasitics, — I say, hem ! I say, 
whether I look at home, or, stretching my eyes farther, con- 
template the boundless prospect of conquest and possession 
achieved by British conquest and British valor which is 
outspread before me, I clasp my hands, and, tiiriiiug my 
eyes to the broad expanse above my head, exclaini, * 'Thank 
Heaven,! am a Briton ! " 

Deputation is overawed for a moment. Constituents glance fiom one to the 
other, and fall back: 

Third Con. (in a squeaking voice, from bcliindthe crowd). Gammon ! 

G. Did I understand the gentleman to remark Gammon ? 
What does the gentleman mean by gammon ? If he means 
by gammon that I grow a little too fervid in extolling my 
native land, I admit the full justice of the remark. I am 
proud of this free and happy coimtry. My form dilates, my 
eye glistens, my breast heaves, my heart swells, my bosom 
bums, when I call to mind her — 

Third Con. Gammon ! 

G. (scratches hia head a moment). Gentlemen, what do you want ] 

P. We wish, sir, to ask you a few questions. 

G. As you please, gentlemen. My time is yours — and my 
country^s, — and — my country's. ( Throws himself into chair. ) 
p. jntts on spectacles, and tcdes irritten paper from his pocket. First, Sec- 
ond, Third, and Fourth Constituents also put on spectacles^ and 

take papers from their pockets. 
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P. Question number one. {Reads, The others follow him, tvUh 
fingers on papers.) Whether, sir, you did not give a pledge, 
previous to your election, that you would put down the prac- 
tice of coughing and groaning in the House of Commons; 
and whether you did not submit to be coughed and groaned 
down in the very first debate of the session 1 
P. puis off spedades, and stares triumphantly at G. First, Second, 
Third, and Fourth Constituents do the same. 

G. (blandly). Go on to the next one, my dear Pugstyles. 
Spectacles are resumed all round. 

P. Question number two. (Reads.) Whether you did not 
also pledge yourself to astonish the government, and make it 
shrink in its shoes ; and whether you have astonished the gov- 
ernment, and made it shrink in its shoes ? (Off spectacles.) Have 
you any explanation to offer with reference to that question, 
sir? 

G. Certainly not, sir ! 

Constituents look fiercely at each other, shaking spectacles. 

P. Question number three. (Spectacles resumed. Reads.) Wheth- 
er you did not lately desert your colleague, whom you were 
pledged to support, and vote on the other side, because the 
wife of a leader on the other side had invited Mrs. Gregsbury 
to an evening party 1 

G. Go on I go on ! 

P. (ajler exchanging fierce looks icith Constituents). Question 
number four, and last (Reads.) Whether, sir, you did not 
pledge yourself to oppose everything proposed by the other 
side, and, in short, in your own memorable words, to play the 
mischief with everything and everybody 1 Now, sir ! (l^uts 
up spectacles, and fi)lds paper. ) 

First, Second, Third, and Fourth Cons, (putting up spectacles 
and papers), Now, sir 1 

G. T deny everything ! 

Several Cons. Resign ! 

P. You hear, sir ! 

G. (springing tohis feet), 'Mr. Pugstyles I and gentlemen ! hem ! 
(Pompously.) I am requested by you to resign my seat in the 
councils of the nation. 
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P. Preoiaely. 

O. (foipiii^ hftify). Precisely. Very explicit. Resign ! Gen- 
tlemea and Pugstyles I next to the welfare of our free and 
happy oountiy, whose power and resources are, I sincerely 
believe, illimitable^ I value that noble independence which 
is an Englishman's proudest boast, and which I fondly hope to 
bequeath to my children and to my children's children, 
Pugstyles and gentlemen, imtamished and unsullied. There- 
fore, actuated by no personal motives, but moved only by 
high and great constitutional considerations, which I shall 
not attempt to explain, for they are really beneath the com- 
prehension of the vulgar {adomca wUhfomidabie ntndea, and fiercB 
/(odb), of the mean {how to Puosttles), the ignorant (&oiw 
Id one CovsTiTiTBKT after Kmcdier; ikof retreat before him), the illiterate, 
the base-bom, the — Hem ! for these reasons, I say, gen- 
tlemen and Pugstyles ! I would rather keep my seat, and intend 
doing so ! Good day I Good day, Pugstyles 1 Good day, gen- 
tlemen ! 
1%^ retreat peU-mell before him^ and he foUows them out, bowing and gesticu- 

latutg, and repeating his good day mth a variety of intonatione ; sroie 

oioset with confiteion. 
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WiLDRAKB ; Constance. 

A room in Sis William Fondloyb's. Enter Constancb. 

CONSTANCE. The booby ! He must fall in love, indeed! 
And now he 's naught but sentimental looks, 
And sentences pronounced 'twixt breath and voice. 
And attitu({es of tender languishment ! 
Nor can I get from him the name of her 
Hath turned him from a stock into a fool. 
Ho hems and haws, now titters, now looks grave ! 
Begins to speak, and halts ! Takes off his eyes 
To fall in contemplation on a chair, 
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, or tUc t;t'iliii^, TV'ulI^ or flour ! 

^ue him worse antl worse ! O, here ho comsfi 1 

>. Despite her spiteful u^ge, I 'm reaolved 
her now. Dear Deighbor Constancu 1 

FooU 
me like a lady, sir ! 1 hate 
ue of neighbor I 

\, Mistresi Constanoe, then^ — 

itiTelj call thee that. 

DotL 't call me anything \ - 
,5 hear iXiQit speak, to look at thee, 
U ill the same houae with thee 1 
k. In what 

often ded t 

What ! ~ I hate lui ape \ 
It An ape I 

Who bade thee t\\^ the gentlemaa t 
t on dress that don't belong to thee % 
arige thee with thy whipper-in vr Imntimiau, 
u© will donbt thou wearest thy ovm clothes, 
K A pretty jjaws ! Mocked for the very dreBS 
it to pleasure her ! Untoward things 
oen 1 {Asidr^ — ira'fes hQickicar<h and firtinrd^.) 
Do yon call tha-t walking '? l*ray* 
lakes yon twist yonr body ao, and take 
dus to turn yonr toes out 1 If you *d walk, 
lus I Walk likf* a mtm. as 1 do now ! t WMimi.\ 
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Con. Right ! It was anything but dancing ! Steps 
That never came fix)m dancing school, — nor English, 
Nor Scotch, nor Irish 1 You must try to cut ; 
And how you did it ! (CtOs.) That 's the way to cut ! 
And then you chass6 ! Thus you went, and thus {Mimicking 

him), 
As though you had been playing at hop, skip, 
And jump ! And yet you looked so monstrous pleased, 
And played the simpleton with such a grace, 
Taking the tittering for compliment, 
I could have boxed you soundly for 't. Ten times 
Denied I that I knew you. 

Wild. Twenty guineas 

Were better in the gutter thrown, than gone 
To fee a dancing inaster ! (Aside.) 

Con. And you 're grown 

An amateur in music ! What fine air 
Was that you praised last night ] — " The Widow Jones " 1 
A country jig they Ve turned into a song. 
You asked "If it had come from Italy 1 " 
The lady blushed, and held her peace, and then 
You blushed, and said, " Perhaps it came from France ! " 
And then, when blushed the lady more, nor spoke. 
You said, " At least it came from Germany ! " 
The air was English ! — a true English air ; 
A downright English air ! A common air. 
Old as " When Good King Arthur." Not a square, 
Court, alley, street, or lane about the town. 
In which it is not whistled, played, or sung ! 
But you must have it come from Italy, 
Or Germany, or France. Go homo ! Go home 
To Lincolnshire, and mind thy dog and horn ! 
You '11 never do for town ! *' The Widow Jones " 
To come from Italy ! Stay not in town, 
Or you '11 be married to the Widow Jones, 
Since you 've forsworn, you say, the Widow Green ! 
And mom and night they '11 din your ears with her ! 
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'' Well met, dear Jfaster Wililrake. A fine day I 

Pray, eim you tcH whcuce came the Widow J ones 1 ** 

They love a jest in town 1 — To LmcolnshLro 1 

You 11 never tlo fur town ! — To Lineolnahii'^ I 

"The Widow J ones ^* to come from Italy I [EfU. 



|MRS. WRIGHTS COXVERSATIOK WITH HER IRISH 
ACQUAINTANCK 

'Mm&. Wright and Jxmr. 

IScENEj a small atud^ in a couair^ houat,^ — a ^^m door opejifn^ ivJ^ iha 
I garden, 

MRS. TVRIGHT. Como in. O Judy, ia it yonl Come 
in and lait down, and tell me i^hat you want with me, 
J UDt {seating hirself at onc£). Bed ad, my lady, 1 'm after coniiu* 
Ihero a p:>wer o* times, atrivin* to spake to yer lady ah ip ; an' 
Iniver eould I git so much as a sight o' ye. 
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I am here, I may aa well spake what I have to say, if it 's not 
iUconvenient ? 

Mrs. W. Not at all : speak out at once. What can I do 
for you 1 

Judy {sighing). Times is very hard, my lady. 

Mrs. W. We require to exert ourselves to get on in them, 
certai^y. 

Judy. An* I 'm willin' to do it, — proud an' willin' to do it; 
and that brought me to yer ladyship, to see if there was e*er 
a little situation about yerself or the young ladies — may the 
Lord keep them an' you in health an* happiness! — that 
would shuit me, an* bring in a little amin' ; for I declare to 
God I 'm a'most naked. It *s a borrowt cloak an' a borrowt 
coat that 's on me this blessed day, and my mother's apron — 
Grod bless her ! — an* so many of us boys an* girls strivin' to 
keep the bit an' the sup amongst them, that I may say she 's 
a'most broke with it. 

Mrs. W. I am really glad to find, Judy, that you have the 
cornnge to begin to earn your own livelihood ; and if I can in 
any way help you to it, you may depend on my most ready 
assistance. What would you wish to do 1 What do you feel 
yourself more particularly fit for ] 

Judy. Anythin* at all, my lady. I am jist fit for any situ- 
ation at all that 's not anyway onrasonable ; for I 'm wake in 
myself, my lady, an' rared in dacency, an' could take the care 
of childer, or wait on young ladies, or the like of them sort of 
respectable attindincies. 

Mrs. W. The care of children ! You would not find that a 
situation suited to weakly health. There is almost no place 
requiring more strength of body or more evenness of temper. 

Judy. Timper, my lady ! Thank God there *8 none can 
fault my timper. It 's too quiet I am, an' let's the people 
impose on me, I do, with my quietness of timper. An* for 
stringth — glory be to God ! — I 'm strong an' able, as the 
neighbors can testify, an* far more than that, if I had it to 
do ; an* that 's all that 's in it for strongness anyway. 

Mrs. W. You don't quite understand me, Judy. 
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J0BT, Beggin* yer pardon, my lady, I da ; an^ mor©. An* 
fgr cfuryin' diilderj Wjjkin' out with tbetiit an* knpin them 
claoc, and hushaby tbo Imhy^ an^ all the contrariness of tlicm^ 
— swttte, iianercent creaturet* 1 — 1 II go bail there 's ue^er a 
girt in Ireland better ahuited to the work than jBceelff though 
/ say it. 

Mrs, W. iMtHiling). Still, Judy, Kiore may be required of 
yon in this HuOf In a really respectable family^ than yoti are 
at all aware of ; and — 

JvDX* llespec table I Sure it ^a into no other I mmlti go by 
any maneis, nor would jet ladyship wish mo* 

Mm, W. Surely not ; but as the dntieK of a nurse or ntirae- 
U&id have altered veiy much of late years^ and as perhaps 
ouie other department might suit you better^ suppose you 
were to think of — 

J tn>T. I *ve no ohjeetion to be lady Vraaitl, — none in life, 
my lady ; an* in regiird of aittiu* up of a niglit when they 
uoiih! be at tht^ir parties, an* company* an' that, of coorae tlie 
Indies would considt^r that I should have ray good sleep out 
of a momin*, 

Mas* W. Can you cut uut and make a gown, Judyf 

JUDY {turniiiffhtrsrifmuml), I make my own» my lady; cuts 
It, an' shews it, an* shapes it, an' fits it ; an' my o«ps as well ; 
an* trims my own bonoGt ; an* let me see the girl tliat goes 
more tidy to fair or eha^ml than Judy Flanagan. ( CWrt^jr^*!^*) 

Mns. W* You are always very neat, Jndyj — very neat and 
tidy for your condition ; but a fine lady requires a great deal 
more frt>m her maid than you have had an opportunity of leani- 
kig. If you want really to earn your bread, 1 am willing to help 
you to do it ; but it must be iu a rational way. Tou must begin 
at the heginuing ; and if you are in eameBt in going to ser* 
Pice, take service properly under some better iristnirted person 
than voursolf* who will teach you your business, 1 am in 
want of an under-housemaid. Will you take the placet 

J0DT* Tfiche me my business 1 Under Nauey Fox, I do 
suppose 1 Is it my father's tlanghter will go under Billy Fox 
the ould cobbler's orphant I No, my Iddy. Glorj' be to God 
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in bcaven ! I 'm not so low as that What can she tache me 
that I require to know 1 

Mrs. W. To do the work of a gentleman's house, of which 
you must be entirely ignorant. Nancy Fox, luckily for her, 
bad no one to interfere with her progress. She came to me 
to be under my late housemaid, Kitty Flinn, who married 
80 comfortably last year ; and she has thus qualified herself 
to be upper housemaid now in her stead, as you may qualify 
yoiu'self, in your turn, by and by to succeed her. 

Judy. Is it Nancy 1 Thank you, my lady, an' I 'm obliged 
to you ; but I 'm not come to that yet ! An' I wish you good 
momln' all the same, ma'am, though you Ve been poisoned 
agin me by those as I know of. But I dar^ thim all, fomint 
their face or behint their back, to say anything but what 's 
truth o' me or thim that owns me ! 

Mrs. W. You are mistaken, Judy : no one has ever said a 
word to me against you. 

Judy. They dar' n't, my lady. 

Mrs, W. You have done yourself more harm than any one 
else could have done you. Still, I forgive you ; and I will serve 
you if I can, but not now : you must sufier a little more 
first. Pride and idleness and vanity must all be punished a 
little further before either I can help you or you will profit 
by my help. Go home, good girl, for another month or two, 
and then come back to me again. 

Judy. You wouldn't have a piece of an ould coat, my 
lady, nor an ould apron, nor an hankercher, that you could 
give me for kiverin' 1 I declare I 'm a'most ashamed to fiice 
the people the way I am, with scarce a tack upon me. 

Mrs. W. No, indeed, Judy : I have nothing to give that you 
will find useful, I fear. I can say nothing more at present. 
See, there are several of our friends outside waiting to see 
me. 

Judy. Well, I wish your ladyship good momin', an' thanks 
for yer advice. An' surely God he knows I did my best any 
way ! 
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AUMADO AND MOTH. 



ARM ADO. Boy, what eiga is it^ when a man of spirit 
grows raclariclioij 1 

MoTO. A great sign, sir, that he will look sad. 

AiiM. Why, sadtitjss in one and th« Belf-aame things dear 
I child. 

Moth. No^ no, mv] no. 

Arm, How canst thou part Badnesa and melancholy^ naj 
I tender ju venal ] 

Moth, \iy a familiar demoiiBtration of the working, my 
I tough senior. 

Arm, Why tough senior ? Why tough senior 1 

;M OT a . W hy tend er j u ven ix\ 1 Why tend er j u venal % 

Arm. I spoke it, tender juvoual, as a congruent epithet 
I appertaining to thy young days, which we may nominate 
I tender. 

Moth, And I^ tough senior, as an appertinent title to your 
I old time, which we may name tough. 
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CINDERELLA; OR, THE GLASS SLIPPER. 

Tkb Prince ; Adam ; Trumpeter and Dancers ; Lucrbtia Tinklb- 
ton; Auabella Tinkleton ; Cinderella; Fairy Godmother; 
Duchess of Rattletrap ; Usher. 

ACT L 

Scene I. — A dressing-room, Lucretia ; Arabella ; Cinderella. 

LUCRETIA. Well ! I wonder how much longer we shall 
have to wait for that child 1 Here we have been sit- 
ting ever since the hairdresser left. 

Arabella. I dare say she is only staring at herself in the 
glass. Do you know, Lucretia^ I believe she thinks herself 
pretty, the little ape ! 

hue, (toiik stamp of the foot.) I 'm tired of waiting. Just ring 
the bell, Arabella. We shall be late for the ball ! 
Enter Cinderella with dresses on her arm. 

CiN. 0, I am so sorry, sisters, I 'vo been so long ! I 
hope you have n't been waiting for me. 

Ara. Waiting ! Why, what did you expect us to be doing 1 
Dressing ourselves, I suppose, while you were admiring your- 
self in the glass. 

Gin. You forget, I think, how long it takes to iron such 
dresses as these. Besides, I had to clear away dinner, and to 
make up the fire, to get you some tea before you go out. 

Luc. yes ! you are so good, are you not 1 We 'U have 
you sainted in the next holy calendar. Come, get my shoes, 
and take my boots away ; and mind they are cleaned before 
you go to bed to-night ! 

Ara. Come, child, how slow you are ! I want my dress 
fastened, — this minute. (Lucretia pushes Cinderella down. 
She begins to cry. ) 

Luc. Yes, that 's right ! You are very much hurt, are n't 
youl 

Ara. What a baby you are ! You '11 make your eyes red ; 
and you *ve no beauty to lose, I can tell you. 

Luc. I wonder whether you know what a fright you are. 
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CiN'. I am 8ur<.^ it would not mutter to any one if my eyes 
I were ever so red. 

Luc. The fact is» you have n't work enough* Arabella, we 

I had better give her aome thing to do while we are out. Mend 

Ithose Kix pairs of blitc'k stockings before to-morrow* If not 

I done, rem ember, no breakfast for you. {Thtt/ drtss osfastoA 

^osniU^. ) [ Extvtni LuciiKTLA and Arabella* 

I Scene II. — ClHDKaHLLA, throning herself dotmi on the ruy, be^m ^cqf. 

Cinderella. O dear I dear ! What shall I do! what 
Ishall I do I Wliat would aiy dear father aay^ if he could s*ee 
Ihow they ti'eat h\^ dndiug? I wonder if I have grown so very 
I ugly since he wont away. (Cindkrella^ocs to the g^^J^j <xnd looks 
mt%t hei-Aflf.) I dare saj if I were to be dressed out like my &i li- 
lt ers^ 1 should not look so verj bad ; but ah ! 1 must not think 
I about it (si'fh}. I must do my work. {She juwp* thf hearth.) 
iHow sliiill 1 do it alii There are those stockings to mend, 
I the grates to ekiin, the cmdcrs to sift, — else how they 11 
Iseold me I And there *a my own firock to mend, that I burnt a 
I hole in this aftenioon. How frightened I was for fear they 
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CiN. I will, I will 1 But what can you do for me 1 

Fairy. Trust me, and obey me ; I have seen you can obey. 
Mind all my directions. 

CiN. Yes, yes ! What shall I do ] 

FAraY. Would you like to go to the ball to-night ? 

CiN. yes, so much ; but how could I go 1 I have no 
dress to wear. Fancy me going into that grand room 
{holding up her burnt frock) with such a dress as this ! 

Faiby. Gently, gently, little maiden ! Did your father 
never give you any beautiful frocks % 

Gin. Ah ! yes ; but think how young I was then, only 
about six years old, and now I 'm seventeen ; and I have had 
no one to give me any pretty clothes since then. 

Fairy. Let me see them. 

Gin. 0, but they are of no use but to look at, to remind 
me how my father loved me and petted me. 

Fairy. Cinderella ! Remember ! Obey ! Fetch me them. 

Gin. They are all in that box, — but my sisters have got 
the key. 

P\iry. Do you suppose that makes any difference to me 1 
Look ! (Fairt makes signs with her wand.) 

Gin. There they are ! See how tiny ; and are they not 
dainty] my dear, dear father, how kind you were to 
me ! {Holding up a dress.) 

Fairy. Now put them back, and shut the box. Look at me. 

Si hum, si sing, 
Yoyura,yiying; 
Rapa, rapa rec, 
Open up and see. 

Giin>ERELLA opens the box. She stoops^ and draws a ball-dress out of the box. 

Gin. fairy, is that for me ? I thank — 

Fairy. No thanks, my dear ; not a word. Now dress, and 
go to the ball. It is at the house of the Duchess of Rattle- 
trap, and you will see the Princess and the Prince there. 

Gix. But, fairy, how shall I get there 1 I have no carriage 
to go in, and no servants to take me, even if I could walk 
there in this bright dress. 
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Fatry, Fool I ah diild I tlf> 3*011 BUppose T am not able to 
I provide you with a carriage and iEieii"&erva0ts to protect you I 
I Listen and obey ! . 

Out of the pnrclcn a pumpkin bting j 

Out of the UrJi,T ttiur mlcQ ; 
Twt> \wvi frutij the luvc, lakii care thcv doti^t flting. 

Clmiae^ Loriies, und men you ghuil iuivo in a trice* 

I When you are ready dressed, you will find this equipage 

I waiting for you at your door. At the house of the Duchess 

II shall be ready to introduce yoti to her Grace. There is 
I one mori^ point to obey me in : miad you are home again by 
I twelve o'clock Tiiis mu.^t be ! and if you neglect it you will 
I find t!ic miacniblo consequences of your disobedience* All 
I your fine clothes i^'ill vanish ; and the poor, gritpy Cinderella 
I will l>e standing in that gay crowd. As the clock strikes 
[twelve. Remember I . [CurU^m dropt. 



ACT n. 

I ScEN-E I. — The haU-room af tlif DccriE&i of 11attlbt»ap'1&. Etttet 
Fairt GonatOTJtEii nith CI^?^JEBELLA oit ftef arm* Fairy adcanccJi, and 
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I could carry you about, and no one would know we were not 
flying. O, how happy I shall be ! ( They waltz, ) 

CiN. 0, do let us sit down now ! I am sure we are being 
looked at. 

Prin. Who could help looking at youl (Presses her hand and 
leads her to a seat, the Prince stooping towards her.) May I take 
you -down to supper 1 Promise me that I shall. 

Cm. What o'clock will that be 1 

Prin. How should I know anything of the flight of time, 
with you so near me 1 

Cm. If you cannot really tell me, I had better leave at 
once ; for I must be home at twelve o'clock. 

PRm. Indeed you must not I will prevent that. 

CiN. 0, you don't know what you 're saying. You must 
let me go, or I shall never see you again. 

Prin. Tell me why, then 1 Where is your home ? Who 
are you going with ] May I ask what is your name 1 

Gin. I cannot tell you anything. If you are kind, you 
will not ask me. If you will let me go now, I shall see you 
again, perhaps, to-morrow, at the palace, if you will let me 
come. So now, good night. 

Prin. I shall see you to. your carriage. Shall I fetch the 
old lady you came with 1 Is she your mother 1 

CiN. No ; alas ! I have no mother ; but she is my god- 
mother, and is very good to me. But she is gone, I know : so 
let me go alone. 

Prin. I must and vdll conduct you to your carriage. 

CiN. {looking at the timepiece.) Be quick, then, be quick! 0, 
pardon me for being so hasty ; but — if you knew all ! (She 
goes out ; he follows her ; the dock xtrikes twelve.) [The curtain drops. 

Scene II. — The Sisters' sitting-room. 
CiN. (sitting alone.) Here I am again, — the poor Cinderella ! 
Is it all a dream 1 But what a dream ! Ah, well ! I will work all 
the better for my bit of play. Now for the cinders to sift. ( Goes 
to the fire-place.) 0, they are all done ! and how clean the grate 
is ! Well, but there 's those stockings. ( Gets her Uiskd, snuffs the 
candle, and takes a stocking in her hand; lets it lie on Iter lap; muses.) 
6 
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^j is not tliQ Prince handsome 1 and how very kind he was 
» Biicli a poor girl us 1 am ; but then he did not know who 
wa.^, aud I dare Bay he tlj<vtight 1 waa somebody. Heigh ho I 
must not think, of him, {LoUmff at the stockiiiff9.} O, thej ore 
mended I T^"ow then, for the boots. {Finds them ckanad.} 
you dear, dear godmother ! this must be you. 

Eiitrr the SlSTERS. 
Luo, Well, Cindcrelhi, have you done your work 1 
Ara. Come, Lncret ia, don't begin alK>nt her work directly, 
I 'm sick of it ! If aho has not done it, why, you know 
|he 11 have no breakfast, that 'a all 1 Now tell her about the 

elightful party we have had. 
Luo. Well, we both danced with the Prince ; and he waa so 
lite and really quite aflcctionate to us both, — was he not, 
*o 1 — I quite expect we shall have him calling here eoon. 
Cix. Did he dooce with you often % Is he handsome 1 Do 
ill me aljont him. 
hue. And what do jou want to hear for t I suppose you 

hink we shall let you go some day. Arabella i what a guy 

ihe would look in a bah-room ! 
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Luc. That 's what comes of talking to her, the stuck-up 
little puss, putting in her word ! 

Ara. Well, we 'd better go to bed now, or we shall not be 
fit to be seen to-morrow night. I declare I 'm so excited ! 
Sha*n't you dream of the Prince and that lovely little beauty ] 

[Curtain drops, 

ACT III. 

ScBKB I. — The haUrToom. Music Company promenading, Prince with 
Cinderella. 

Prince. You will not forget that you promised to sit by me 
at supper 1 

Gin. On one condition, you know. 

Prin. Yes ; but why that condition 1 However, I kept my 
word last night, and you must have been home quite in time 
to please any old godmother. I suppose you have to tuck 
her up in bed and give her her gruel. She might get some 
one else to put on her nightcap, the dear old soul ! just for 
once. 

CiN. But you are quite mistaken about her. She does not 
live with me. I wish she did. 

Prin. Whom do you live with 1 Tell me now, my dove, 
before you fly from me again. Where can I find the dove- 
cote ] Does no one cherish you ] Does no one care for your 
sweet life 1 

CiN. Alas ! no one takes care of me. 

Prin. But you do not live all alone 1 

CiN. No, not alone ; but no one loves me. 

Prin. You are wrong there, for I do, and I shall never love 
another. Tell me where I can find you. I will come and 
cherish you ; and you shall live on such love as none ever 
knew before ! 

CiN. 0, don't put such visions before me, to make my 
life the darker when the dream vanishes ! You don't know 
who I am, and I cannot tell you. (Cixderklla hears the dock begin 
to strike^ and rushes away, looses her shoe, which the Prince picks up ; and, 
after gazing at it, he kisses it, and puts it into his pocket.) [Curtain drops. 
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IScfiriE n. — A dark night. 



The Tnt K CB, looking out into (he nffjktf gaza 
aLoui^ 



PiuxcE. ^Vlicre can eIio be gone 1 It is only an instant 
la in CO she left the jjalace. Her carriage cannot have driven 
la way yet. Where ia she ? Perhaps it did not come for her, 
land gbe has gone on foot; but no! I should see her then. 
l{Tuni3 to his Bcniant.) Adam, did jou see a lady passing the door 1 

A rJAM. Please your Koyal Highness, no. 

Pris, But I helieve yon did 1 think I heard yon speak 
|to some one this minute. 

Atlvm, May it please your Highness, I was only telling that 
Igirl there not to be loitering about. 

PRJN. Which girl? 

Adam, That there grubby girl down there, (Poimii^ to Ciw- 

iDEKSt^LA. cnmching in a comer.) 

PiiiN. {gointj up to Act.) Why, girl, what are you doing 
there ? Are you asleep 1 What, no bonnet and no ahawl on i 
|How cold you must be ! 

Cix. PleaaCj sir^ I 'm in trouble. I've lost my way, and 
^as just going to ask your servant to tell me whereabouts I 
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upw Where is it you want to go ? Tell me, and don't look so 
frightened : you shall get home before your mistresses. And 
remember, don*t be so silly another time, or you may get 
turned away ; but this time I 'U say nothing about it. Who 
are your ladies 1 

CiN. They are the Hon. Miss Tinkletons, of Tinkleton 
Hall. 0, please, sir, I don't know how I'm to get home 
before them. How could I be so silly as to come! {indis- 
Iresf.) 

pRiN. Adam, send my aunt's coachman here, — the Duchess 
of Rattletrap's, you know. {Aside.) They won't be going yet 
for an hour, I dare say. Poor girl ! I am sure she must be good 
as well as in trouble, with such a voice as that I feel sorry 
for her. {To Cikdbrblul.) Here, my poor girl, take my cloak, 
and don't tell the man who you are. Jump into the carriage, 
and you '11 be at Tinkleton Hall in a quarter of an hour. 

CiN. Bless you, sir, and a thousand thanks to you. 

[ Curtain drops, 

ScEXE ni. — BrecJc/ast'table. Lucretia and Arabella. 

Luc. How late you are, Arabella ! 

Ara. I don't believe you have been much longer down than 
I have : so you need not make such a fuss. 

Luc. But where is Cinderella 1 

Ara. 0, do leave the child alone, and let us have our 
breakfast in peace. She has got it all ready ; and we don't 
want her here, I am sure. 

Luc. She 's getting quite saucy. She asked mo last night, 
when she was undressing me, whether that little lady was 
there again that we liked so much (sneeringly). 

Ara. What had she to do with it, I should like to know 1 
We must keep her down, Lucretia. I think we have been 
making too much of a friend of her lately. 

Luc. Was n*t it odd that the Prince never came into the 
supper-room at all last night 1 I wonder where he was. 

Ara. Lord Level told me he went wandering about the 
corridors, looking at a little shoe he held in his hand, and 
watching the ladies' feet as they went out. 
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LtTC. yes ! did irt jou bear ? The beautiful little lady 
I loKt one of her slippjcnj as she went buiryiog oat; and bo is 
trying everywhere to fiiid out the owner of it. 

Aba. 1 cau't help thinking there *s some enchantment about 
I her, 

Luc, Enchantment. Fiddlesticks ! She 's nothing but a 
I very pretty little girl, that^s kept very close at home by that 
I queer little old gnmdmother of hers. 

Ara. Listen^ Loo ! What 'a that noise 1 [Sotmdsqfairumpd^ 
Tmmptier^s voice heard. An,\iit:LLA tlimu.-^ vp the window.) 

PROCLAHAI'IQN* 
0^ yes ! 0, yes! This is to give notice, by order of his 
I Royal Highness, that bis Royal Highness inteuds visiting at 
every house in his kingdom where dwells a maiden, be she 
high or loWj rich or poor, for the purpose of diseovering the 
os\^ier of a shoe left last night in the palace. Prepare, all 
maidens, prepare for his reception ! Whoever can wear tiie 
I shoo his iioyal Highness will wed ! 
AiLk. Lucretia I 
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ters ; and you know that the proclamation says all maidens 
are to prepare, high or low. 

Luc. Well, Arabella, this is too absurd. You conceited 
little puss, do hold your tongue. 

Ara. Did I not tell you she was getting unbearable 1 Mind 
you keep in your own place, amongst the ashes, miss, when 
the Prince does come. 

Luc. Yes, you 'd better take care he does not see you. 
You shall be punished if you show your little, silly, simpering 
face while he is here. The gardener will open the door. 

CiN. sisters, do let me see him ! I have heard he 's so 
handsome ; and I *m sure I should not trouble him. (^1 hud 
knock heard; Lucbetia and Arabella /ntfA Cinderella out.) 

Enter Pbikcb with flourish of trumpets. Ladies tnake court-courtesies, 

Prin. Good morning, ladies. How blooming you both look 
to-day ! 

Luc. Good morning to your Highness. 

Ara. Good morning (with a courtesy). 

Prin. This sweet morning is quite exhilarating. One can 
but feel happy on such a day. 

Ara. Our happiness is enhanced by the light of your 
presence. 

Prix. But I, alas ! have a great anxiety at my heart. I 
have lost a treasure, ladies, — the greatest treasure I ever 
possessed. I had no sooner found it than it vanished. If I 
do not recover my treasiu-e, my happiness is gone for life. 

Luc. How sad, how mournful you look ! 

Ara. Can we do nothing to repair your loss 1 

Prix. I fear not. It is to bo repaired only with the treas- 
ure itself No substitute would avail. 

Luc. Tell us, — what is it you have lost ] 

Prix. It is my love, — the only woman I ever loved. 

Both. Your love ! A lady, do you mean 1 

Prin. Yes, a lady. She was very fair. Will you help me 
to find her] 

Luc. We will do our very best. 

Ara. I dare say she 's not so very far off. 
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Prin. I haye only one clew to finding her. Thid shoe 

Vhoidijiff it up) sho dropped as she left the palace. I know it will 

Bt no other foot j thcmfore 1 am travelling throng h the length 

ad breadth of my kingdom to find her who can weEtr it. She 

rill be mj Princess, for she lovea me, I know^ and I love hor 

Qore than tongne can telL {fjodcm^ yp, andiummg to Luc. J Lady, 

rill you permit my gentleman-in- waiting to try the shoe 

apon your fwt I 

Lire, Your Royal Highness haa but to command* My foot 

is always been considered very small ; but 1 am scarcely 

vorthy the honor con&equent upon wearing that shoe, 

PfuN, Madam, let ns w*ait the event. {Enter the UiEBR htm^ing. 
LuCRiSTiA teais heFAdf. 7lie $hoe mti noiJiL) 

Luc. There must be some mistake. Allow me to try my- 

PBIN4 Pardon me, madam. : it cannot leave the hand of the 

bsher. { l%trmRg to Aaab£lla.] Will you favor me by taking 

four sistet'si elmir ] 

An A. 1 Hatter myself that my foot ia some inchm smaller 

that of my poor sister. (Lot^i^tmd^tfatihtVnx^c^.) I 

etgtoo j . ^ — 
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forgotten. (7\cnitii^toAti»n8HEK.) Call the little maid-of-all- 
work, — as I suspect she is. [Exit Usheb. 

Lua and Aba. Indeed, jou are mistaken, indeed, indeed ! 

EtUer the XJshkb, aceoa^panied by Faibt and Cm debblla. The Tjuvcb 
geU excUed; one glance at each other, and both are calm. 

Pbin. My child, what is your name ] 

Fairt. They call her Cinderella. Shame to say, she is 
their sister. She has been like an angel to them, patient, 
true, and loving ; but they have treated her with — 

CiK. {Oopinng the Faibt.) don% dear Fairy I don't be 
unkind to them ! 

Prin. {advancing,) Excuse my interruption ; my impatience 
will admit of no delay. (Taking the thoe from the hand of his Usheb.) 
Cinderella, will you sit there, and let me see if your foot ever 
wore this shoe 1 

CiN. I — I — May I, sisters 1 {Turning to them.) 

Prin. Cinderella, don't you know that I am the Prince 1 
and princes are wont to be obeyed without hesitation. (Cin- 
DEBELUL sits dofwu ; the Pbinoe, kneeling, places her foot on his knee, and in- 
stantly the shoe goes on, Cinderella draws the other glass slipper from her 
pocket; he gazes for a moment into her eyes, and then clasps her hands.) 
My bride 1 my princess ! [Curtain drops. 



SCENE FROM "VIRGINIUS." 
ViRGiNius; Lucius. 

LUCIUS {without). What ho ! Virginius ! Virginius I 
ViRGiNius. Here ! here ! 

Enter Lucius. 
Luc. T is well you 're found, Virginius ! 
ViR. What makes you from the city ] 
Luc. You are wanted 
In Rome. 

Via On what account 1 
Luc. On your arrival 
You 11 learn. 

6* I 
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How ! IB it something can*t be told 
|e1 Speak out^ hoy I Hal your looks are loaded 
[latter. Is 't so heivvy thiit your toDgue 

unburden them 1 Your brother left 
Imp on duty yesterday : hath aught 
nod to him 1 Did he arrive in safety? 

fe ? Is ho well 1 

He is both safe and well 

What thoni What thent Tell me the matter, 
I Lucius. 

I have said 

bo told you. 

Shall ! I stay not for 
iBball/^ unless it be so close at hand 

mo not a moment. *T is too long 
|iig. Fare you well, my Lticiua, 

Stay, 
Ins ; hear me with patience I 

Well, 
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Lua Toa are required in Rome 
To answer a most novel suit 

ViB. Whose suit 1 

Luc. The suit of Claudius. 

ViB. Claudius I 

Lua Hiln that 's client 
To Appius Claudius, the decemvir. 

ViR. What ! Ha ! Virginia 1 Ton appear 
To couple them. What makes my fiur Virginia 
In company with Claudius 1 His suit ! What suit 1 
Answer me quickly I quickly ! lest suspense, 
Beyond what patience can endure, coercing. 
Drive reason fix>m her seat ! 

Lua He has claimed Virginia. 

ViR. Claimed her ! Claimed her ! 
On what pretence 1 

Luc. He says she is the child 
Of a slave of his, who sold her to thy wife. 

ViR. Go on, — you see I am calm. 

Lua He seized her in the school. 
And dragged her to the forum, where 
Appius was giving judgment. 

ViR. Dragged her to the forum ! Well, 
I told you, Lucius, I would be patient. 

Lua Numitorius there confronted him. 

ViR. Did he not strike him dead 1 
True, true, I know it was in the presence of 
The decemvir. O, had I confronted him ! 
Well ! well ! the issue 1 Well, overleap all else, 
And light upon the issue. Where is she 1 

Lua I was despatched to fetch thee ere I could learn. 

ViR. The claim of Claudius — Appius's client — Ha 1 
I see the master-cloud — this ragged one, 
That lowers before, moves only in subservience 
To the ascendant of the other. Jove 
With its own mischief break it and disperse it. 
And that bo all the ruin 1 Patience I Prudence I 
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Nay, prtidencGt but no patience, Conie ! a slave 
Drj4;rgod through tlio streets in Open duj 1 My child I 
My tlaughter I tiiy fsiir daughtefj in the eyes 
Of RoniG ! 0, I '11 be patient ! Come ! the essence 
Of my best blood, in the free common ear 
Condemned as vile ! O, I '11 be patient ! Come ! 
0, they a hall wonder, — 1 will bo bo patient I 



TOBIAS tuhniftop in geneeal court. 



Tobias TrTii?«iPTOP, Af ember from SquashborougL 

Mas. TiRMf*Tor, his Wi/h. 

Soi.o>tox l*R!^iMLn, a Schoulma^ierf hit ion-m-loic. 

Isaac Uornrlower, J 

SgL'iHE DoRUr*, > his Cmsiiiuents. 

Deacon Smalltil^deh^ / 

BlBMUEfifl 0/' ths Cenmil Court, SpbakeRj CL^mE, tic. 



I Scene L — Mr, Tcrniptop^s sitttnfjroom, Hh. TuRVtPTop f^rafrrt *i7 <i 
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Mb. T. Next thing to it ; candidate for the General Court I 
ILoohJrom thewwjkno,) 1 declare 1 if there ain't Isaac Homblower 
coming like Jehu-mighty round Slouch's comer! pulling 
straight for our house ! News o' the election, I bet ! 

Mbs. T. Land's sake 1 The man will run himself out of a 
year's growth I You *re elected, father, you 're elected ! I 
see it in his coat tails. 

Mb. T. You shall have that new gown ! I shall be Hon- 
orable Mr. Tumiptop ; and you '11 be Honorable Mrs. Tumip- 
top ! I '11 have the old wagon painted over. It 's a day to 
be remembered a thousand years, mother I Just see how my 
heart thumps ! {PUuea her hand on his waistcoat.) 

Mb& T. My, ^Either I you 'U bust a button I (Puts her ear to his 
brwst. A loud knoddng at the door,) Land's sake I I can hear it, 
thump, thump ! 

Mr, T. That ain't my heart, — it 's Homblower's fist ! Run 
to the door, mother ! Tell him I 'm engaged, but you guess 
I '11 see him. I must be on my dignity, you know. 

Mrs. T. Honorable Mr. Tumiptop ! {Goes out) 

Mr. T. Be calm, be calm, Turniptop ! {Sits down ; pretends to 
he reading newspaper. Isaac Hornblower rushes in.) 

HORNBLOWER (speaking asifout of breath). Neighbor Tumiptop ! 

Mr. T. Oh ! how do you do, Neighbor Homblower 1 Take 
a seat and sit down. Fine day. How 's the folks 1 Wo 're all 
pretty well, I thank you, only mother, she 's got a leetle touch 
o' the rheumatiz. Any news, Isaac 1 

H. The election ! 

Mr. T. Oh ! the election. I 'd forgot about the election. 
Kept to home by a headache. 

H. You 've got it. Neighbor Tumiptop I 

Mr. T. {hand to his head). Yes ; had it more or less aU day ; 
got it eating a mince-pie. 

H. I mean, you 've got the election I 

Mr. T. Sho, Isaac ! I thought you meant the headache. 

H. You 've beat Scratchgravel aU hollow ; gone in by a 
clean majority ; smack smooth, and no two words about it ! 

Mb. T. {chuckling behind hit newspaper). Got a majority ! Keep 
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cool, Taaac. No use being obfluBticated. Hang up your bafey 
and stay to suppt^r, won't yc 1 And we'll talk it oter. You 'ro 
quite sure 1 

H* Sure aa a gun, I heard it with niy own eyes. Squire 
Dobba rend it off to the whole meeting : " Tobias Turniptop 
has fifly-niucj and — is — chosen ! * You *re a reproBentativo 
to the General Court, Neiglibor Tumiptop 1 

Mr, T. {with ffrmi ddiberaiim}. I regret to say 1 cauuot ac- 

COfit, 

H. Can't accept I Von Ve cmzy, Turniptop ! 

Mr. T- I 'm very sorry that a sense of the weighty respon- 
Bibibty comjiels me — 

H. Then I must run right back and tell *em^ so they can 
order a now election. 

Mil. T, Hold on ! Don't be haatj. You go off like a fire- 
cracker. These things require serious consideration. I '11 
consider on *t ; aud if, afler due deliberation, I think I can 
conscientiously assume an office — hem — of such tremenjnoua 
responsibility J and if my const itaents insist on my going, — 
why, then I* shall not feel justified in decliuing so grent an 
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Mb. T. Bepeal is the word. (E.goeiouL) Homblower has 
got three dogs, and his neighbors have all the cats, and that 
accounts for his principles. No matter. Honorable Tabuu 
Tumipiop^ — ahem ! (PfMs up hU didcey, and walks about with an air 
of importance.) Member from Squashborough, ahem ! {Strikes an 
aHiinde as i/abovHo make a q>eech.) Mr. Speaker ! ahem I Mr. 
Speaker I ( GesUadates,) 

Squirb Dobbs enfen; stands astonished, regarding Tubniftop. 

Sq. D. {aside). The man 's in a fit 

MB.T. Mr.Spea— (^eM^DoBBs.) Dobbs! Mr.DobbsI I 
b^ pardon! 

Sq. D. What 'pears to be the matterl 

Mb. T. {holds the arm that was extended). A little exercise for 
my old newralligy I Dreadful shooting pains, you know ! 

Sq. D. I hope they won't interfere with your official 
duties. 

Mr. T. Official duties, — hem ! thank you ! 

Sq. D. It 's a highly responsible office, this going to the 
General Court 

Mr. T. 1 am aware of that, sir, totally and officially ; and 
I shall endeavor not to disappoint my constituents. 

Sq. D. We shall expect you to sustain the dog-tax. 

Mr. T. I shall study the Constitution on that subject 

Sq. D. Dogs are a luxury. 

Ma T. A very decided luxury. 

Sq. D. Liable to run mad, and kill sheep. 

Mr. T. Extremely liable. 

Sq. D. a very proper subject for taxation. 

Mr T. They shall be taxed up to the hub ! 

Sq. D. I see we are to have an able representative. 

Mr. T. Squashborough is in my hands. 

Sq. D. Remember you had my vote. Good morning. {Goes 
out,) 

Mr. T. Dobbs has no dog, and that accounts for his prin- 
ciples. 

Deacon Smalltrader enters. 

Deacon Shalltrader. I have just run in to have the honor. 
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I (Shakes ftfttuh with TruNiPTOp.) I rejoice tbat we have finallj got 
a inii:i wlio will do justice to Squashboroiigh. 

Mr. T. Never fear; Stjiuiahborouyjh is on mj shoulders, 

Dea. S. What, wc want is wholesome laws, wholesome hiwa, 
|Bn>tbcr Turnip! <fp. 

Mr. T. My motto exactly. What do you — hem — think 
I of the dog-tax, deacon 1 

Dea. S. {siifips fits jinfjfrs). I doti^t care ^^ci^ for the dog-tai, 
I oue way or the other It 's a petty consideration, 

UtL T, Very |>ctty. i 

Dea, S. Beneath the consideration of a member from 
I SquashboroiiLrh- 

Mr, T. Entirely beneath. 

Di:a. S. But what wc want is a bank. 

Mr T, True ; a liaiik for Squashborough. 

Bea, S. And to have the salaries of state officers all cut 
I down one half. 

Mr. T. Except the pay of the repreaentativea, of eoiirse, 

Dea. S, And a tax on pe tilers. 

Mr, T- 1 beheve you. They should be taxed out of exist* 
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Mb. T. Yes ; but see here, Solomon ! Tou are a man of 
learning; a schoolmaster, and — can't you give me a hint] 
What 's your idea about a bank, — dog-tax, — a stringent ped- 
ler license, — eh] 

Sol. Don't commit yourselfl 

Ma T. I see ! Don't commit myself. 

Sol. The grand thing for you is a speech. 

Mb. T. I see. A speech. 

Sol. Eloquent, you know. 'Way up! {UJU his hand.) Tall! 

Ma T. (lijb hU hand). 'Way up ! 

Sol. Tuck in a lot about constituents and responsibility. 

Ma T. I see! And Bunker Hill, eh ] 

SoLb Yes ; and the heroes of Seventy-six ! 

Ma T. I will ! 1 11 give 'em the heroes of Seventy-six ! 
They 're always poplar.' 

SoL. And the Constitution. 

Ma T. And the Constitution ! 

SoL. A man can talk a week about the Constitution, and 
not commit himself. 

Ma T. And fought, bled, and died I eh % (with a gleeful chuckle.) 

Sol. First rate I 

Ma T. And the Pilgrim Fathers, eh 1 

Sol. Capital! 

Ma T. And the American Eagle ! eh 1 

Sol. Tiptop! 

Ma T. And standing up for my constituents, eh 1 

Sol. You 'U do, you 11 do. 

Mr. T. But my speech must be on to something. How 
about that? 

Sol. That 's nothing. Write out your speech, get it by 
heart, then, no matter what subject comes up, firo away. 
You can leave a few blanks for allusions to it, after you find 
out what it is. 

Ma T. I see, I see ! That 's the way they do it ! I 'm 
full of my speech. If I don't write it out, I shall bust. 

Sol. Then I advise you to write it out at once. 

Ma T. Fought, bled, and died ! [Theif go ouL 
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Scene II* — T%& Gmcrai Ci^nrf. Mb. TcRNrpTOP seat^^ with st^veral 
members about kim. Clerk is caiiing iht roil Jbr the nifcA ajid no^. 

Ct.erk, Aiiiiiiidu,\» Peterkin, 

F1K8T Member. Aye, 

Clkuk- Amaziah Pilkbiiiy. 

SEraxii M. Aye. 

Clerk- Juliii H. Hakehandlew 

Third M, Aye. 

Cleril Jcdediah Riggs. 

FouRTii M. Aye. 

Clerk, Welcome Simpkins* 

Fitn-ii M. Aye. 

Clerk, Tobias Tumiptop. 

Mr. T, {^mphaticalli^]. No ! [AU lt)6k a* him. Aside to First 
Member.) S'pose I '01 gomg to vote ay© when they would n't 
let me make my speech ] Not by a jugful I 

Clerk* Goodnight Whit eye, 

SiXTU M, No. 

C'lerk, Zachariali Youugfellow. 

Seventh M, No, 
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Seoeral BIsmbbrs spring to their feel, ail crying " Mb. Speakbr ! " 

Mr. T. {who is among the first, brandishing his speech). Mr. Speaker ! 
Mr. Speaker ! 

Speaker {knocks with his gavel on the desk). Gentleman from 
Sqiiashborough. 

Second M. Now you 've caught him. 

First M. Go it, Tumiptop ! 

Mr. T. Mr. Speaker. I rise to the question, Mr. Speaker. 
{Attempts to put his speech into his coat-tail pocket ; hut Second Member 
adroitly takes it instead.) Mr. Speaker, this is a subject of vital 
importance. Standing this day in the shadow of Bunker Hill, 
where our glorious forefathers fought, bled, and died for glo- 
rious liberty, let us emulate their glorious example, and give 
this subject the consideration it deserves. Are we degenerate 
sons of degenerate sires ] Is the fires of Seventy-six extinct 
in our bosoms ] The Eagle of American Independence that 
circled round and round in his glorious gyrofl actions above 
the heads of those glorious heroes of Seventy-six, has he come 
down ] I repeat, Mr. Speaker, has the American Eagle gone 
to seed ] Have we seen his glorious tail-feathers descending 
like a falling star from the zenith ] No, Mr. Speaker ! Let 
the advocates of this atrocious scheme stand from under, 
while the bird of liberty sweeps down from his empyrean 
height, and thunders, No ! 

My constituents, Mr. Speaker, have a vital interest in this 
Bigsuck question. They have sent me here to stand, as a pil- 
lar of cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night, in defence 
of that interest. I am decidedly opposed to the appropria- 
tion. It is contrary to the principles of freedom. It is a 
backhanded thrust at the Constitution of our fathers. It is a 
stab under the fifth rib. Tell it to your children and to your 
children's children, Mr. Speaker, that liberty is the everlast- 
ing birthright of the grand community of nature's freemen ; 
and let us hear no more of this Bigsuck question. 

Mr. Speaker, let us for a moment take a retrospective view 
of the present condition of the various kingdoms and tribes of 
the earth. Look abroad, Mr. Speaker, over the wide expanse 
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of nature's universe, beyond the mightj billows of the great 
Atlantic, Behold Napoleon going about like a ra^ng thutt- 
derboltj seeking whom he may devour, — ehuffling the cards 
and tuniing Jock every time. Then ah all it be said that 
we shirk the responsibility reposed m na 7 Shall we prove 

I recreant to our truBt 1 

Why, Mr. Speaker^ what doea th© honomble gentleman 

Imeaji^ No man can hiive a higher regard than I entertain 
for his personal character and integrity ; but does this Big- 
suck question loom up so huge before hia benighted vision 
that he can't tell beana whcQ the bag 'a untied 1 Can't he see 
through thia tunnel! A true patriot, Mr, Speaker, will die 
for his coimtry. I stand here, Mr* Speaker, in the interests 
of my constituents ; and ivhen my constituents cM on me 
with the voice of a trumpet, may I never be backward in 
coming forward \ Standing here in the shadow of Bunker Hill, 
where oiir glorious forefathers fought, bled, and died, — 
Secoxd M. You siiid that, 
Mr. T* For glorious libert}', Mr. Speaker, — (Prris in kit poek^ 

I d« ^rhis tjjeecL) To keep the rising geTieration from falling into 
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COMOLANUS AND AUFIDIUS. 

AUFIDIUS. Tho^ canst not hope acquittal from the 
Yolaciana. 

CoBiOLARTJS. I do ; nay, more, expect their approbation, 
Their thanks. I will obtain them such a peace 
As thou durst neyer ask ; a perfect union 
Of their whole nation with imperial Rome, 
In all her privileges, all her rights; 
By the just gods, I will What would'st thou more Y 

AuF. What would I more, proud Roman) This I would: — 
Fire the cursed forest, where these Roman wolves 
Haunt and infest their nobler neighbors round them ; 
Extirpate from the bosom of this land 
A false, perfidious people, who, beneath 
The mask of freedom, are a combination 
Against the liberty of human kind, 
The genuine seed of outlaws and of robbers. 

Cor. The seed of gods ! 'T is not for thee, vain boaster, 
T is not for such as thou — so often spared 
By her victorious sword — to speak of Rome 
But with respect and awful veneration. 
Whate'er her blots, whatever her giddy factions. 
There is more virtue in one single year 
Of Roman story than your Volscian aimals 
Can boast through all their creeping, dark duration. 

AuF. I thank thy rage ; this full displays the traitor. 

Con. Traitor! How now 1 

Aup. Ay ! traitor, Marcius. 

CoR. Marcius! 

Aup. Ay ! Marcius, Cains Marcius. Dost thou think 
I '11 grace thee with that robbery, thy stolen name, 
Coriolanus, in Corioli ] 

You Lords, and heads of the State, perfidiously 
He has betrayed your business, and given up, 
For certain drops of salt, your city Rome — 
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] Buy, Ttiur city — to liia wife and mother ; 
Breaking his oath and resolution like 
A twist of ratten silk ; never admitting 
Counsel of the war ; but at hla nurae^a tears 
He wliined and roared away your victory , 
Tbnt piv^cs blushed at him, and men of heart 
Looked wondcriug at each other. 

UoB. He are at thou, Maral 

AuF. \jtme net the god^ thou boy of tears! 

Cor Metisurelcys liar, thou ha^t made my heart 
Too great for what cou tains it. Boy I slave ! 
Cut nie to pieces^ VolsccB I men and lads, 
Stain all your edges on me. Boy I False hound I 
If yon have writ your aunals trae, *t is there^ 
Thatj like an eagle in a dove-cote, I 
Flut tiered your VolHeians in Corioli ; 
Alone I did it. Boy ! But let us part; 
Lest my ra^sh hand should do a hasty deed 
My cooler thought forbids* 

AuF, r court 
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SCENE FROM "THE MERCHANT OF VENICE." 

Fobtia; Nebissa; Sebyant. 

PORTIA. By my troth, Nerissa, my little body is aweary 
of this great world. 

Nerissa. You would be, sweet madam, if your miseries 
were in the same abundance as your good fortunes are ; and 
yet, for aught I see, they are as sick that surfeit with too 
much as they that starve with nothing. It is no mean hap- 
piness, therefore, to be seated in the mean ; superfluity comes 
sooner by white hairs, but competency lives longer. 

PoB. Grood sentences, and well pronounced. 

Ner. They would be better if well followed. 

PoR. If to do were as easy as to know what were good to 
do, chapels had been churches, and poor men's cottages 
princes' palaces. It is a good divine that follows his own in- 
structions. I can easier teach twenty what were good to be 
done than be one of the twenty to follow mine own teaching. 
The brain may devise laws for the blood ; but a hot temper 
leaps over a cold decree : such a hare is madness, the youth, 
to skip o'er the meshes of good counsel, the cripple. But 
this reasoning is not in the fashion to choose me a husband. 
me ! the word " choose " ! I may neither choose whom I 
would, nor refuse whom I dislike ; so is the will of a living 
daughter curbed by the will of a dead father. Is it not hard, 
Nerissa, that I cannot choose one, nor refuse none 1 

Ner. Your father was ever virtuous; and holy men at 
their death have good inspirations ; therefore, the lottery that 
he hath devised in these three chests of gold, silver, and lead 
(whereof who chooses his meaning, chooses you) will, no 
doubt, never be chosen by any rightly but one whom you 
shall rightly love. But what warmth is there in your affection 
towards any of these princely suitors that are already come ? 

PoR. I pray thee, ovemame them ; and as thou namest 
them, I will describe them ; and according to my description, 
level at my affection. 
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Ner, First, there is the Nenpolitau prince. 

For. Avt that 's a colt, indeed ; for ho doth nothing but 
tRlk of hia horse ; and he makes it a great appropnation to 
hra own good pivrls that ho can shoe him himself, I am much 
i^iiid my lmiy\ hia mother^ played false with a smith* 

Ker. Tlieu ia there the county Palatine, 

For. He doth natlung hut frowu- as who should eay, 
** An you will not liave me^ choose." He hears raerrj tales 
and smiles not ; 1 fear he wtH prove the weeping philosopher 
when he grows old, Ijeing so full of untconnerly sadness in hia 
youth, 1 had rather he married to a death s head with a 
bone in hia mouth than to either of these. God defend m@ 
from these two ! i 

Kee. How say you by the French lord, Monsieur Lc Bon ? 

For, God made him, and therefore let him pass for a man. 
In truth, I know it is a sin to be a mocker; but he 1 why, he 
hath a horse better than the Neapolitan's ; a better bad habit 
of frowning than the count Palatine* Ho is every man in no 
man ; if a throstle sing, he falls stmight a capering ; he will 
fence with his own shudow. If 1 should marry him I should 
marry twenty Imsbauda, If he would despise me, I weuld for- 
give him ; for if he love me to madtiess, I shall never requite 
blm. 

Nsa Wlmt say you then to Faulconbridge, the young 
barou of England? 

Pub. Yotj know I sny nothing to him, for he nnderstan 
not me, nor I him ; he hut h neither Latin, French, nor Italian ;' 
and you will come into tlie court and swear that I hare a poor 
pennyworth In the English. He is a proper man's pictui-o ; 
but, alas I who can converse with a dumb show] How oddly 
he is suited! I thitik he bought his doublet in Italy, his 
iHsund hose in FrancCi his bonnet in German j, aud his beha- 
vior ever \"wh ere, 

Nrh. What think you of tlie Scottish lord, his neighbor t 

Fob. That be hath a neighborly charity iu him ; for he bor- 
rowed a box of the ear of the Englishman, and swore he 
would [iny him again when he was able. I think the French- 
mun became hia surety, and sealed under for another. 
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NsR. How like you the young German^ the Duke of Sax- 
ony's nephew 1 

PoB. ^ Very vilely in the morning, when he is sober ; and 
most vilely in the afternoon, when he is drunk : when he is 
best) he is a little worse than a man ; and when he is worst, 
he is little better than a beast. An the worst fall that ever 
fell, I hope I shall make shift to go without him. 

Neb. If he should offer to choose, and choose the right 
casket, you would refuse to perform your father's will, if you 
should refuse to accept him. 

PoE. Therefore, for fear of the worst, I pray thee, set a 
deep glass of Rhenish wine on the contrary casket ; for, if the 
devil be within, and that temptation without, I know he will 
choose it. I will do anything, Nerissa, ere I will be married 
to a sponge. 

Ner. You need not fear, lady, the having any of these 
lords : they have acquainted me with their determinations ; 
which is, indeed, to return to their home and to trouble you 
with no more suit, unless you may be won by some other sort 
than your father's imposition, depending on the caskets. 

For. If I live to be as old as Sibylla, I will die as chaste 
as Diana unless I be obtained by the manner of my ftither's 
will. I am glad this parcel of wooers are so reasonable ; for 
there is not one among them but I dote on his very absence, 
and I wish them a fair departure. 

Ner. Do you not remember, lady, in your father s time, a 
Venetian, a scholar and a soldier, that came hither in com- 
pany of the Marquis of Montferrat 1 

PoR. Yes, yes; it was Bassanio; as I think, so was he 
called. 

Ner. True, madam ; he, of all the men that ever my fool- 
ish eyes looked upon, was the best deserving a fair lady. 

PoR. I remember him well, and I remember him worthy 
of thy praise. How now ! What news 1 
Enter a Servant. 

Servant. The four strangers seek for you, madam, to take 
their leave ; and there is a forerunner come from a fifth, the 
7 J 
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Piince of Morocco, who brings word the Prince, hie mmt&tg . 
I wUl be here to-night. 

PoR_ If 1 could bid the fifth welcome with bo good a heart 
I as 1 can bid tbo other four farewell^ I should be glad of his 
approach : if he have the condition of a saint and the com- 
plexion of a devllf I bad rather he should shrlre me than 
I wive me. 

Come, Ncrissa. Sirrah, go before. 

Whiles wc shut the gate upon one wooer, another knocks 
I at the door. [Estt^ta, 



EXPULSION OF CATILINE FROM THE SENATE. 

I SCKNE, senatt! in Mesgfon; a coimtd in tht dmir ^ It^ort presaU, CiCHiio 
CGJtduding hU speecL 

CICERO* Onr long dispute must close. Take one proof 
more 
I Of thia rebellion. Lucius Catiline 
KniS been commatided to attend the senate* 
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Let that plebeian talk ; 't is not my trade : 

But here I stand for right ! — Let him show proofs ! — 

For Roman right ! though none, it seems, dare stand 

To take their share with me. Ay, cluster there ! 

Cling to your master, — judges, Romans, slaves ! 

His charge is folie ! I dare him to his proofs. 

You have my answer : let my actions speak ! 

Cia (interrupting). Deeds shall convince you ! Has the 
traitor done 1 

Cat. But this I will avow, that I have scorned, 
And still do scorn, to hide my sense of wrong ; 
Who brands me on the forehead, breaks my sword, 
Or lays the bloody scourge upon my back, 
Wrongs me not half so much as he who shuts 
The gates of honor on me, — turning out 
The Roman from his birthright, — and for what 1 
To fling your offices to every slave : (looking round him.) 
Vipers, that creep where man disdains to climb ; 
And having wound their loathsome track to the top 
Of this huge, mouldering monument of Rome, 
Hang hissing at the nobler men below. 

Cic. This is his answer ! Must I bring more proofs ? 
Fathers, you know there lives not one of us. 
But lives in peril of his midnight sword. 
Lists of proscription have been handed round. 
In which your properties are made 
Your murderer's hire. 

A cry without, "Mare prisoners! " Enter an officer m'th letters for CiCERO, 
who, after looking at them, sends them round tlie senate. 

Cic. Fathers of Rome ! if men can be convinced 
By proof, as clear as daylight, here it is ! 
Look on these letters ! Here 's a deep-laid plot 
To wreck the provinces ; a solemn league, 
Made with all form and circumstance. The time 
Is desperate, — all the slaves arc up, — Rome shakes ! 
The heavens alone can tell how near our graves 
We stand even here ! The name of Catiline 
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Is foremost in tlio league. He was their king, 
Tfti'd atjd oonvicted traitor I Go from Rome ! 

Gat. \nsimj fiiiwfhtltt/). Come, couaecratGd lictors, from youi^ 
throuea ! ( Jb tht: srtuj k . ) 
Fling down joixr sceptrea ! Take tbe rod and axe, 
And make the murder, as joti make the law I 

ClC. if> an qj^oer, tind mtmruptifu^ Catiuse). GivO up the rec- 
ord of his baoishnieut. 

The officer givct U lo iht cemvit 

Cat, (With indt^atim). Banished from Rome I What*8 ban- 
ished, but set free 
From daily contact of the things I loathe I 
** Tried and convicted traitor ! *' Who saya this 1 
WIjo *11 prove it, at his peril j on my head t 
Baniished 1 I thank you for *t * It breaks my chain ! 
I hold some slack alle^anco till this hour, — 
Bnt now my sword 's mj own. Smile on, my lords ! 
I si^orti to connt what feelings, withered hopes, 
Strong provocMions, bitter, bumiug wrougg^ 
1 havo within ray beart*s hot cell shut up. 
To leave you in yonr lazy dignities ! 
But here 1 stand and scoff you ! here I fling 
Hatred and full defiance iu your face 1 
Yonr consul 's merciful ; for this all ihanki 1 
He dares not touch a hair of Catiline ! 

CosacJi. {rtttd*}. •* Lncrus ScrgiuB Catilio© I by the decree 
of the senate, ^'ou are declared an enemy and alien to the 
fitate, and banished from the territory of the oonomonwcalth/' 

Taming to the /iVTtorf * 
Lictors» drive tho traitor from the temple I 

Oat. '* Traitor 1 '' I go, — bnt 1 return I This ~ trial ! 
Here I devoto yotir senate ! I Ve had wrongs, 
To stir a fever in the Ijlood of age, 
And make the infant's sinews strong as st^eL 
This day *s the birth of aorrows ! This hour's work 
Will breed proscriptions t Look to your hearthSt ^y lords 1 
For there henceforth ^liall sit^ for bonsebold gods, 
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Shapes hot from Tartarus ! all shames and crimes ; 
Wan Treachery, with his thirsty dagger drawn ; 
Suspicion, poisoning his brother's cup ; 
Naked Rebellion, with the torch and axe. 
Making his wild sport of your blazing thrones ; 
Till Anarchy comes down on you like night, 
And Massacre seals Rome's eternal grave ! 



IRISH COURTESY. 
Sthanoeb; O'Callaghan. 

STRANGER I have lost my way, good friend ; can you 
assist me in finding it 1 

O'Callaghan. Assist you in finding it, sir? Ay, by my 
faith and troth, and that I will, if it was to the world's end 
and further too. 

Str. 1 wish to return by the shortest route to the Black 
Rock. 

O'Cal. Indade, and you will, so plase your honor's honor ; 
and O'Callaghan's own self shall show you the way, and 
then you can't miss it, you know. 

Str. I would not give you so much trouble, Mr. O'Cal- 
laghan. 

O'Cal. It is never a trouble, so plase your honor, for an 
Irishman to do his duty. {Bowing.) 

Str. Whither do you travel, friend 1 

O'Cal. To Dublin, so plase your honor. Sure all the 
world knows that Judy O'Flannaghan will be married to-mor- 
row, God willing, to Pat Ryan ; and Pat, you know, is my 
own foster-brother, — because why, we had but one nurse 
betwane us, and that was my own mother ; but she died 
one day, the Lord rest her swate soul ! and left me an orphan, 
for my father married again, and his new wife was the devil's 
own child, and did nothing but bate me from morning till 
night. ^Och I why did I not die before I was bom to see that 
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day ? for, hy St. Patrick, the woman-a heurt was as cold as a 
baibtono. 

Str. But what reason could ab& have for treatmg you so 
uninerctfull}% Mr. 0*CalJaghan 1 

O'Cal, Ah, your honor, and sure enough there are always 
rasons as plenty m pmtees for being hard-hearted. And I 
was no bigger thun a dumphng at the titiie, so I couid not 
helji myself, and my father did not caro to help me ; and eo 1 
hopped the twig, and piirted old Nick's darling j och, n>ay 
the devil find ber wherever she goes 1 But here I am alive 
and lapcing^ and going to see Pat married ; and faith, to do him 
justiiie, ho 's as honest a lad as any within tcti mika of ua^ 
and no di^ijmragcmcnt neither ; and I love Pat, and I love 
all his family, ay, by my shonl do I, every mother's son of 
them; ; and by the same token, I have travelled many a long 
mile to bo present at his wedding. 

Str, Your mileH in Ireland are much longer than onra, I 
believe. 

0*Cal. Indade, and you may helave that, your hoDor. 
because ivhy, St. Patriek meaaurod them in his coach, you 
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80 complate and gentale and comfortable, as a body may 
say — 

Str. Nothing like comfort, Mr. O'Callaghan. 

O'Cal. Faith, and you may say that, your honor. {Rubbing 
his hands.) Comfort is comfort, says I to Mrs. O'Callaghan, 
when we are all sated so cleverly around a great big turf fire, 
as merry as grigs, with the dear little grunters snoring so 
swately in the comer, defying wind and weather, with a dry 
thatch, and a sound conscience to go to slape upon — 

Str. a good conscience makes a soft pillow. 

O'Cal. Och, jewel ! sure it is not the best beds that make 
the best slapers ; for there 's Kathleen and myself can slape 
like two great big tops, and our bed is none of the softest ; 
because why, we slape on the ground, and have no bed at all 
at all. 

Str. It is a pity, my honest fellow, that you should ever 
want one. There! (Giving him a guinea.) Good by, Mr. O'Cal- 
laghan. 

O'Cal. I '11 drink your honor's health, that I will ; and 
may God and the blessed Virgin bless you and yours, as long 
as grass grows and water runs ! 



BEHIND THE TIMES. 
Clerotmak ; Deacon Homespun ; Student. 

STUDENT {alone). What can be better calculated to fill 
the mind with pleasure than the study of philosophy 
and astronomy ! How much these sciences entertain and en- 
large the understanding ! 

Deacon {behind the scene). Haw buck here! Whoa, haw! 
Whoa! {Enters.) How do you, my young friend] I don't 
know but I Ve 'sturbed you ; you seem to be talking to your- 
self. 

Stu. Not in the least, sir. I was contemplating the 
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boautioa of creiition^ and admiriug tbo order in which the 
planets move* But> as I am ever fund of iustnietion, i 
shall, with no less pleasure, listett to your observations* 

Dea. Well, I 'm willing to tell jou anything 1 know ; and 
there a*n't many more experienced, tliougli I &ay it myself* 
Bnt I wish to know what nndcr heaven there in in tralioj^ 
8t* drfadfnli that yon 're making ^snch a hnntle abont 1 

Stu. Sir^ I think there ia an iniinite variety of objects to 
entcrtJiin the rational mind r wo may contemplate thc8c ob* 
jecta every day, and still find onrselve« lost iti the astonishing 
workB of creation* 

Dea. Why, hem 1 I B'pmt tbore is something *frmrk^ble 
enongh in ayifion ; but, for nij part, I don't see anything 
di"eailfnl in craiioju 1 Hud more profit in contriving how to 
fat my pork and boof in one year, ihmi I should in thinking 
'IfQut cTfiiiwi from Jnly to ^tarnti^, {Sitp* to tlm daor.) John, 
drive that plagiiey eow ont o' the garden ! 

Std. These employments are, indeed, necessary and tridy 
commendable ; yet I find, as I have opportunity to improve, 
many euperior pleasures whieb demand and force my odmira* 
tion — 

Dea, 0, yon 're one of those Co!kgtr$^ ha^jit yon 1 I have 
wanted to ^sputr aloog with some of you qumpkntds this long 
time, Butj pray, let a body bear what tlicse ^rtmrkahle thingi 
are* 

Sto. T think that the order of the solar syatera, the reg- 
ularity in which the planets move round the sun the eenrre 
of our system, the motion of the earth, which cnuses that 
plcaain^ variety of seasons^ afford an ample subject for our 
contemplation. 

Dea. The motion of the earth ! Ton my word t your 
college wit has got something new* Do you mean that this 
great ♦ masterly world moves^ or what do yon mean 1 

Stu. I hiul reference, sir, to the animal and the diumal 
motion of the earth- 

Dea, What undtT the sun do you mean by your animal 
and dicumal motion 9 Tbat^s something new« 
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Stu. I mean the motion of the world, on its own axis, from 
west to east, once in twenty-four hours. 

Dea. What do you say ! This masterly world turn over 
every day and nobody know nothing about it 1 If this world 
turns over, what 's the reason my mill-pond never got oversot, 
and all the water spilt out, long ago 1 Do you thinlt my farm 
ever turned over 1 

Stu. Your farm, being connected with the rest of the glob^ 
undoubtedly turns with it. 

Dea. What ! all this globe turn over and my farm turn 
over too, and nobody ever find it out 1 Though I s'pose my 
farm lies 'bout the middle here ; so 't would n*t affect that 
quite so much. But what if anybody should get close to the 
adgtj and it should get to whirling and whirling, and, like 
as not, 't would throw them off] 

Stu. I do not know what you mean by the edge : this 
world is as round as an orange. 

Dea. Why, you talk more and more like a fool. What, 
this world round ! why, don't you see ^t a'n't round *? 't is flat 
as a pancake. 

Stu. The greatest philosophers give' it as their opinion — 

Dea. What do you think I care for what your holosopJiers 
say, when I know, bona fida, 't aVt so *? and any half-witted 
fool knows better. 

Stu. Unless you can bring some arguments to confute 
theirs, I cannot see why you should disbelieve them. 

Dea. Why, I know 't a*n't so, and that 's reason enough. 
What, this world round, and folks live on't, and turn over too! 
That 's a darned likely story. But if you want to hear my 
arguments you shall have them in full. How do you think folks 
can stand with their heads downwards 1 Why, if this world 
should only turn up adgevoays, all our houses and walls and 
fences would get to sliding and sliding ; and as soon as they 
got to the adge they would fall down; down, down, and final- 
ly they would never stop : that would bo charming good 
^conomy, 

Stu. As the atmosphere turns with us, the motion would 
7» 
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not affect us in the least ; our feet would point to the centre 
as they now "do. 

Dea. Yes, 't would : if anybody should get close to the adge^ 
and it should set to whirling round, 't would give them a con- 
founded hoist, and, just as likely as not, *t would throw them 
off ; and that a'n't all ; 't would make their heads swim so that 
they could not stand : what do you think of that 1 Why, 
this world is flat, and laid on its foundation, else it could not 
stand a moment. 

Stu. What supports that foundation. Deacon Homespun 1 
That must have something to stand on too. 

Dea. Hem ! hem ! hem ! How do you think I should 
know ? But I know 't is so, and that 's reason enough. But 
what do you ax such foolish questions for ? Anybody knows 
that this great masterly world can't stand without it had 
something to stand on. 

Stu. But if the world has a foundation, how does the sun 
get through ] 

Dea. Hem ! hem ! hem ! that *s another silly question ; 
but there 'a no difficulty at all in that. Why, there 's a little 
hole just big enough for the sun to get through, without 
weakening the foundation. 

Stu. But here is another difficulty, Deacon : the sun is 
much bigger than this earth, and consequently must destroy 
your foundation. 

Dea. What do you say ? the sun bigger than this great world ! 
You great dunce ! 't a'n't a bit bigger than a cart-wheel. 

Stu. If it be so small, how can it enlighten the whole 
world, especially when it is so far from us ? 

Dea. Hem ! I don't raly see into that myself But then I 
don't s'pose 't is sich a desput ways from us ; I should not think 
it was more than about two or three hundred miUsy or such a 
business. But I don't quite see how it gets through the 
foundation. 

Stu. 0, I see into it. I guess it does not go through ; it 
only just goes down behind the trees, out of sight, and then 
comes directly back into the same place ; and, as it is so 
small a thing, we cannot see it in the night 
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Tb4tt *8 about ftfi eiiniimg oe ilie rest of your talk I 
h}% jou groat diincep jou t You oould sec the aun as plain 
the tio«c o« yuuT f;iae^ if It wa*i eyer ao dark. 
Stc* Tbeti I think jou must give up your opinion. 
I>E4. Give it up ! not 1 I Think I '11 givo up anythlu** I 
now ! I %*e been — icM me setf, how uM *s m j ^ab I — 
l*vo lived in this town siirty-fnur yenrs, and for nine ye»trB I 
M;il in the ccim[*anv ; and for twelve year8 
t dcacuo in thi» plut-e, and iievor ht*ard of 
bo worid's tunimg over : *t is impossible for it to go bo fa^t 
to liiTU over Cfvery day. \ 

Sni. But look htfte, Doacim Homespun : m the sun m so 
from UE^ bow many thoussmd times fnster must it uiov^ 
bail the earth to go round us in twoutj'-foiu* houi*a t 
De^v, Hem I hem \ Why do you cw? such a foohah tpics- 
[iQ I I d^iu't mly understood that ; but the Bibb Bays so, 
od nobody has any business to efjnspute the Bible, you young 
|3a-'*phetner I 

Str, The Bible was not givon to teach ua philosophy, but 
^Ijgion ; therefore it proves nothing about it* 
Dea. But what makes you think the eoj'th is rtjund t 
Stu. Several reasons i tho circular shadow of tho earth 
, it eclip8<!« the moon ; and because nevfitiU persons have 
nmnd it* 
DiA. Tlie earth ncTor ^rUpsfJi the moon S Do you think tho 
th ever pets turned up between U8 and tho moon 1 No ; 
i in the sun that 'dip^r^ the moon. As frjr sailing roundt they 
Illy mi\\ eliwn to the mi{fft and take sfiecial eare that they 
on't Bail otT ; but if the world turnH nnnid in tw^enty-four 
ours, iliey might tie up their vessel to a tree, and it would 
ixmnd cjf Itself, every day. 

Str, Bat how liap|.ieuH it that the moon is alwaya eclipsed 
^hetl the nun b g^ung through your fiuudjution t 

Diu. Hem! henit Well, 1 a*nt goiug to give up any- 
[ling I know ; and I aha'n't Mieve this world turns round 
ifind 1 oin «taml on my Im-ucI ; und I know th*i wtwld 
iwd without it bas something to stand on. 
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Sttj, How do you siipposo the suuj m<K)n, aud stara ara 
supported without tlieir proper foundation 1 

Dea, How do you think I know? But if the world turns 
round, what 'e tho reaaou our minister nerer said iioihing 
about it 1 

Stu. He 11 toll you bo, whenever you ask him, or he i^ not 
fit for a miniater, 

Dea. You 're an impudent son of a blockhead 1 Do you 
mean to con^nJt me to my face 1 and a deacon too ! 

Stu* If you are offended, I Ve bo more to say, 

X>EUL WeU, I 'D make you know better t)ian to con^tU me I 
Enter Clerotmaj?, 

Cleroymak, Hold, hold, Deacon 1 I am surprised to eee 
^QU in a passion, 

Dba. I 'm not in a passion ; I am as mild — 

Clkr, But I am sure you were in a passion. 

Dea. Well, he 'h a villaiuj and ought to be kicked by every 
good nian. 

Cleii* Whsit has he done i 

Be A. Done 1 He *a done everything ; he deserires to bo J 
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THE IRISHMAN'S LESSON. 

Doctor Wisepatb; Thadt O'Eebn; Robebt. 

DocTOB Wisepatb, in a morning-gown and velvet nightcap^ discovered at a 
table at breakfast, A wig-box necw him lying open. 

DOCTOR WISEPATE. Plague on her ladyship's ugly 
cur I it has broke three bottles of bark that I had pre- 
pared myself for Lord Spleen. I wonder Lady Apes troubled 
me with it. But I imderstand it threw down her flower-pots 
and destroyed all her myrtles. I 'd send it ht)me this minute, 
but I 'm unwilling to offend its mistress ', for, as she has a 
deal of money and no relation, she may think proper to re- 
member me in her wilL (Noise within.) Eh ! what noise is 
that in the halH 

Enter Thadt O'Keen, dirty and wet, followed by Robert. 

T. O'Keen. But I must and will, do you see. Very pretty 
indeed, keeping people standing in the hall shivering ami 
shaking with the wet and cold ! 

Robert. The mischief's in you, I believe ; you order me 
about as if you were my master. 

Dr. W. Why, what's all this? who is this unmannerly 
fellow 1 

T. O'K. There ! your master says you are an unmannerly 
fellow. * 

Rob. Sir, it 's Lady Apes's servant ; he has a letter, and 
says he won't deliver it into any one's hands but your honor's. 
Now, I warrant my master will teach you better behavior. 

[Exit, 

T. O'K. 0, are you sure you are Doctor Wisepate 1 

Dr. W. Sure ! to be sure I am. 

T. O'K. Och ! plague on my hat, how wet it is I {Shakes 
his hat about the room, etc.) 

Dr. W. {lays his spectacles down and rises from the table). Zounds ! 
fellow, don't wet my room in that manner ! 

T. O'K. Eh ! Well — 0, I beg pardon ! — there 's the let- 
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ter ; and since I must not drj^ mj bat m Torn* room, wtj, as 
you particularly desire it, 1 wiJl gti dowu to tjie kitcboti, ctnd 
dry it aud myself before the fire. {Gves<»it.j 

Da W. HerCi you, sir, como back. — I must teach hlui 
better mnnuers. {llr-cnter TaAJDY O'EsKsr.) Hark, you fellow^ — 
whom do you Hvc w^itb [ 

T. O'K. Whom do I live with 1 — why, with my miatrees^ 
to be a 11 re, Lady A pea, 

Dii. W. And pray, sir, how long have you lived with hcf 
Iiulyship ? 

T. 0*K, How loiigl Ever siiic^ the first day she hired mo^ 

Dr W. And has her ladyship tnuglit you no better 
maun era I 

T. O'K. Mauiiers 1 She never taught me any, good or 
bad. 

I>IL W. Then, sir, T will ; I '11 show you how you ahiiuhl 
address a gcutlemau ivhen yon eater n room. What 's your 
name I 

T. O'K. Namel \Vby, it*e Thady O'Keen, my jewd 

Whixt in wonder is he going to do with my name J {A^itle,} 
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Re-enter Dr. Wisepate, bowing. 

Db. W. Please yoar honor — (Aside.) What assurance 
the fellow has ! 

T. O'K. Speak out, young man, and don't be bashful. 
{Eating, etc.) 

Dr. W. Please, your honor, my lady sends her respectful 
compliments, — hopes your honor is well. 

T..(yK. Pretty well, pretty well, I thank you. 

Dr. W. And has desired me to deliver your honor this 
letter. 

T. O'K. That letter 1 Well, why don't you bring it to me 1 
Pray, am 1 to rise from the table ] 

Dr. W. So, he 's acting my character with a vengeance. 
But I 'U humor him. (Aside.) There, your honor. (Gives the 

letter J bowing.) 

T. O'K. (opens the letter and reads), 

" Sir, — Since my dear Flora has given you so much uneasiness 
[Och ! by my shoul, that's no lie I], I beg leave to inform you 
that a gentleman shall call either to-day or to-morrow for her. If 
it should rain, I request the poor thing may have a — [What's 
this ] — c-o-a — coat ! — coat, no — coach.] 

" Yours." 
Hem ! well, — no answer 's required, young man. 

Dr. W. His impudence has struck me almost dumb. (Aside ) 
No answer, your honor ] 

T. O'K. No, my good fellow ; but come here ; let mo 
look at you. 0, you seem very wet. Why, it 's you, I un- 
derstand, who brought this troublesome cur a few days ago : 
you have been oft^n backwards and forwards, but I coidd never 
see you till now. Hollo, Robert ! where 's my lazy, good-for- 
nothing servant 1 Robert ! (Rings a bell.) 

Dr. W. Eh ! what the deuce does he mean ! (Aside ) 

Enter Robebt, who stares at them both. 

Rob. Eh ! Did — did you call, sir] (To Dr. Wisepate.) 
T. O'K. Yes, sirrah. Take that poor fellow down to tho 
kitchen ; he 's come upon a foolish errand this cold wet day, — 
80, do you see, give him something to eat and drink, — as 
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miiuh. ns liQ ltke«, — and bid mj ate ward give him a guinea for 
1 his troublo. 

Bob. Eh ! 

T. O'K, Thunder and ouns, follow I must I put my words 
I into my mouth, and take them out again, for yoti 1 Thndy 
Utofh DfM^tor), my jowel, just give that blockhead of mino a 
rap on liis Kconce with yonr littlo bit of a switch, and I 'U do 
as much for 3^0 u another tinia 

Dii, W. So, instead of my instructing the feUow he haa 
I absolutely instructed rue. {Asitk.) Well, sir, you have con- 
Tinc^Dd me what Dn Wisepate should be, and now suppose we 
I are ourselves a^^in* 

T. O'K. {ria&i}. With aU my heart, sir. Here's your 
I honor's wig and spectacles, and now give me my comfortable 
I hat and switcL 

Dr, W. And, Robert, obey the orders that my repreeeuta- 
I tive gave you. 

Roa What! carry him down to the kitchen 1 

T. O'K, No, young man, I sha' n't trouble you to carry me 
I down, 1 11 carry myself dovm, and you shall see what a 
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M&. MuBCHBO; Claba Mubchso, his daughter; Chables Fobd, her 
lover ; Majob Joseph Vanqubledb ; Sebvant. 

Scene, a parlor, Claba, seated at a window sewing, 

CLARA (solus). I do not know what I want, only I *m sure 
it is nothing I have, or can get. I am sick of this 
imprisonment, sick of constantly hoping and constantly being 
disappointed. I wonder if my father has the notion that I 
shall be an old maid ! That patriarch who came so near 
cooking his son seems to me now to have been a gentle old 
souL What was his sacrifice to that which is being made of 
me, on the altar of my father's deafness ? Before he ceased 
to hear he did not object to my going into company, and 
gentlemen calling to see me ; he did not rob me of ever^i^bing 
except life. But now ! And when a young man writes and 
proposes to him for me, — for of course a young man of any 
delicacy of feeling could never shout about such a matter, — 
he calmly tears up the letter, and shakes his head, and says 
to himself, monotonously, " No, no ; that is not the one 
whom I have imagined." If he only would not think aloud, 
it would not be so bad ; but when I hear that, I feel as if I 
should scream with rage. What creature can he have ima- 
gined ? What new horror has he evolved from his cogitations'? 
Ah ! here he comes. 1 should not blame him altogether, for 
he used to be a good papa ; but — there are some things he 
foi^gets, or does not know, about young women. 

Enter Mb. M cbchso, holding a book in his left hand, and with the forefinger 
of his right he follows the line as he reads. 

MuRCHSO. {Reads.) " Deafness is one of the most in- 
supportable of afflictions." {Speaks.) Ah yes, it is so 
indeed ! {Reads.) " Cutting off its victim from all the 
sweet enjoyments of society and love." {Speaks.) The 
author of this book appreciates deafness, but docs not 
possess a realizing sense of matrimony. The fact that her 
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storms never catiaed mj tympanum to vibrate^ and io did 
not annoj me, killed my pcK>r wife — »nd prolonged mjr 
existence. ( Whih he htis ht^n jptaiin^, hi)t dauffkf^t ^f ws^wir ^ Auf 
Xukm no titter t hf.immj a sitjnaljeavtf thf^ room, hul to asmre hrtflf fittit he 
ctmtiot hear h^\ Ujls a chair nnd tftroww it x^id^ittly io th^JIoor, tfwn mrtil^eir her 
en>4 He takes no notke of the duiurhance, but reads tm,] ** Hnfipily, 
unkes there is a radiciU ii^ukj to tli6 orgai^Bm of the enr^ 
then) are few casea of quite inenrablo deafness." (^aJti.) 
Now, that is w Lere I am troubled, t do not think my or- 
gEniam i a radically injured. {PUeshii^fferw into his €firjt, Ift^uU] 
** Obstruction of the auricular cavities is a frequent cause/* 
( Places tfi£ book on tht tablt and examines his e^rs mth MA^m?fr<, Spe&l*t.) 
No ; I do not find miy radical injury to iny danism, tir any 
olTStruoHon of my cavities. 

White ^teakif^f MJt. VA.>QlTELKcfi entcrji, drrs&ed in a shalhif sattj togt 
tl&selff buttoned, although a hot datf^ 

VaNQ. Aliem ! (Mr. MuRCuao tfives no evidaice of hfjvtji^ sem irr 
hrftrdhim.) 1 beg your pardon, — Mr. Murchso, 1 believe I 
have the honor of addxessing 1 

McRcnso. Ah I what a terrible infliction — a curse this is 
to mum thus upt>u on© I {StiH rtoi ^tem^ M*. VA^fQcsLirUa.) ,,^„ 
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MuRCHSO. He will come in good time. But these young 
men whom they propose to me — Bah ! I am not in the 
market for husbands ; it is a deaf man whom I seek. I want 
a deaf man, — a very deaf man. I would make his fortune if 
I had him. 

Yanq. I will be his deaf man. I should like to see any one 
who can beat me at that. (Advances and touches Mr. McRcnso's 
shoulder ; bows very obsequiously. Mr. Murchso, on seeing the stranger, 
rises,) 

Yanq. (speaks). HaTe I the pleasure of addressing Mr. 
Morchso 1 

MuRCHSO. A little louder, if you please ! 

Yanq. Excuse me, sir, but you will have to speak very 
distinctly or I cannot hear you. (He places his hand to his ear as 
he speaks.) 

MuRCHSO (vfry loud). Are you deaf? (Also places his hand to 
his ear). 

Vanq. I see you move your lips, so I know you arc speak- 
ing, but I do not hear you. ( Very loud.) 

MuRCHSO. (natural voire). Ah, heaven, what happiness! he is 
more deaf than I. (Yelling.) Who are you ? 

Yanq. (perfect yell). My name is Major Joseph Yanqiieleur, -^ 
a gentleman of means and leisure, — making a pedestrian tour 
for my health. I lost my hearing by the wind of a cannon- 
ball in battle. 

MuRCHSO (natural voice). Ah, happiness Supreme ! His or- 
ganism is damaged ; ho is incurable. Decidedly, Heaven 
sends me this man. (Shouts.) Listen to me. 

Yanq. (shouts). I will try (natural voice)^ if I do not find you 
blasting out the drums of my ears at that rate. 

MuRCHSo. Are you a bachelor] 

Yanq. Yes ! 

MuRCHSO (natural voice). I think he said yes. 0, he must 
have said yes. It would be too cruel in fortune to send me 
so deaf a man who already had a wife. (Shouts.) I think you 
said you were unmarried *? 

Yanqubleur nods in reply. 
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MuRCHSO (mifuraf roiW), Goodl good! gooda^lnl excelleut! 
{ShofiU.) Now listen to me, 

VaSQ, {natuml voia-}. As if I COuld holp it 

MuRCHSO, I propose to ofter to yon thy bftndof mj dniigltier, 
I do not know if you will please her. When I look at joii I 
rather think you will not ; bnt you pleaao me ; that i& the 
maiQ thing- Why, do you Bupp<:>aG 1 

Mltrchso. You might be young; rich, htuidsomc, and itrll 
yciu should not have my daughter. But without Wng either 
you ahalL VVhVj then 1 

Vanq, Give it up ! 

M0RCUSO. Because you are deaf Ton wouder at that t T 
will tell you wby. You may not have noticed it^ hut I «m n 
little hai-d of hearing myself. Suppose my daughter marries 
a mrm who hears perfeetly, what will be my position i The 
tone of. family convcraatiou will be such tm never will reach 
my ears. 1 shall either be shut out completely from all 
domestic intercourse, or be compelled every minute to say, 
** Eh ! what ia it T' Hi at would be tireaome. On tho other 
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Ettitr CuAmtMi WoitB ami Cuama^ 
Clarjl Ck^lcd, I ilou't know wUat mj ^thcr meaOB by 
^ng oa in tki% wuy. 
CitAJiL£i«. Kh 1 how is tliat t 

Claba. O, for gyodDt*s«* sake, doti^t say Eh ! Ajirthing in 
world but that I (5%MiA«fuflrs.) I would mt her you would 
ot at me thaii do timt. 
CHAHiiEsiJ* Well, Clant, I will oot do it ngala, hut T waa 
bi liking of the future, and my mind did not readily c<>itje 
from tlio golden land of hope* 
ClaK*!. Hope] What bupe hare wo got I Von know it 
ill soon W winter, nud we caimot then meet at the Bumtmir- 
imsse, so w}iat shall wq dol 

CiiAfti>iif $hnh9 hi» head in &*f>nt'r, 
Clara. Well, lialc^n to me, O disturl there's another of 
r^Uiyings, Thoy drive mo cnm% yet I find tnyself using 
Bwt see here, I have a iiotioo of trying to ^*i you 
to thr hooRi? oftcner by resort lyg to n little strntri^^iu 
C^0AKL0^ Tlitii in one of two wfiys I die. Kit b or your 
kibcr saerifit'eti mc, or I kill myaelf tryin^? to talk tu hinu 
Ct*AltA* Now, Chiirl<'r, Ik; fitTious. Talking to him Ftos not 
mo. Several times recently I ha vo hoard him say; — 
1*1 hnvi' inld yon, h^i hjm the mcist ugf^aviiting 
ni^ nlond, — ** If 1 only Imd a deaf man, a i^ry 
paf oittw, — tf foHtuie would ouly send me aiich a one/* I 
r>n't know w!mt be wimtis with ♦me, hut 1 |iropo8o to find 
Iflit, Voii aliHll be h\n deaf man. 

(FLAELca. But I am not denf, and you see it ia a doof one 
Irliom he wanta, 
Claba. BuI can you not pretend to l)e 1 
CnAltl<E9^ I might; but would it W fatrt 
C^AHA. Of eourxo it would ; hut you mu«t. l»o on your giuud 
t yoiirseH" But bark J 1 hear father comttig. 

, you nn a deaf man. 

Ma. MpHiTir»0, htJttiwj a iHi^r tt^htf'h h htii juMt imW»i, ow«l m 

rt«4iu ifmi^hmff him m , v). Here ill a gcxitletiiaii 

I Bee you. 
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McmCHSO {turns and WfJ Charlbs howing gracvl^}^ Do JOU wMl 

to sea mo T 

CiiABL£S sinres ai him. £f nxxy ^amu^t 

Claiu. He aajs he is deaf* 

MuBCBSO. Eh ! What 1 No, no, T Imve seen that fttco 
l^fore. Ho carae here Bomottmes to see you, aud is uot deaf 
at alL 

Clajia itf> CuAKLES). Father eaya that bo does uot boUeve 
yoii aro dctif. 

CnARLE?3. ye&, — yes j unfortunateljr, the kick of a 
hoi^e has injured my hearing beyond recovery. 

MuRCHso. Eh ! Whfit js it 1 

Charles (shotas). The kick of a horse has almost deprived 
me of hcariug. 

Mt?R€Hao {w«fo, jVrt/pma/ r.^u'ev)* If it T^ero really so, In3 
would do m ire 11 as the other, and I have no doubt would 
please my daughter better, I miglit as well hum€*r her a little 
if I can. But it cannot be. A eannon would of *>Dur«> 
destroy one's hearii]|^ more efTeetually than a borse eon Id. 
Thiii felk>w w<mld get welL That would never da. StlU 
must not send iLim oW too abmptlj. Clara might retjiliii.tQ 
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Charles. Onlj about two months. 

MuRCHSO {natural voice). ConfouDd this fellow ! He thinks 
I asked him to dinner. Well, I rather like that idea. He 
and the other are both more deaf than I, so I shall be in an 
excellent position. I shall hear everything naturally, without 
any trouble. Yes ; decidedly he shall dine with me. 
Enter Vanqueleur. 

MuRCHSO {sees him, thouts). I am glad you have come back 
in good time for an introduction to my daughter before din- 
ner. Clara, my child, I present you to your future husband, 
Major — (In low lone.) Confound his name, I have forgotten 
it. Never mind. He has to some extent the same affliction 
as myself; but you are so used to it that you will not mind 
that. 

Vanq. (aside). I don't know about that arrangement. My 
price will be high if I sell out to this firm. 

MuRCHSO (turns to introduce Charles^ looks inquirinrj^y to Clara, 
who says "Ford''). Mr. Ford, Major — (Low.) I don't remember 
his confounded name. (Vanqueleur an</ Charles how stiffly.) 

Charles (to Clara in an undertone). So this Robcrt-Macaire- 
looking fellow is the ** other." 

Clara (to Charles). A wretch who says Eh ! also. Heaven 
forbid ! What a rascally-looking ** other " he is ! 0, it can- 
not be ! It is only a test of your hearing. The idea of such 
a scarecrow ! 

MuRCHSO (rings a belt. Enter a Servant). Have the table laid 
for four instead of three. (Seryxst nods and goes out.) That 
fellow, who is only a servant, can hear everything. 

Vanq. (to Clara). I have had the pleasure of seeing you 
once before. 

Clara. I am sorry you do again, you villanous-looking 
old fellow ! 

Vanq. A little louder, if you please. (Enter a SEnvxyT, who 
touches Mn. Murchso and shouts.) A gentleman in the drawing- 
room wishes to see you. 

Murchso. Excuse me a moment. (Leaves the room. Clara 
takes up work from the table.) 
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Vanq. I have never so deeply regretted mj affliction aa at 
iMn moment, since it ro\m me of tlie pleasure of heorlDg your 
natural voice, wliicli 1 am sure must be oil of mclmir* {Shv 
iuoLf ttfi; he ipts on.) Happilj, nnturo makes amewlJi for m 
great a misfbrtune by rendering the other sonfies nioro aciute. 
I ctinuot hear your sweet voice, but I feel from the motiou 
of your lips I can road the words you utter^ Tiy, my liear 
young lady, — try if the magic of your speeeh will not causo 
the pour deaf man to hear. 

Claiia, Do you really think so ? 

Vanq. There ! you said, *'Do you really thmk 80," did JOtt 
not? 

Clara- Tea, 

Vanq. There 1 and again you said, ** Tes/' Ah I I cannot 
hoar others, but I can hear you. They speak to my cam, but 
you to my heart. 

Charles. And I shall punotuato by punching your head 
pretty boou. 

CLAitA. No, no I i;ot for the world, Charles. You wovild 
betray that you eau liear, and then all w\:iuld be lost. But I 
beiriu to fear tliat mv father was in earnest* or this horrihi«s 
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much interest in one who suffers from my own great afflic- 
tion. You possibly even think that you love this young 
person now, but it is only sympathy which you feel for him. 
A woman of the world would see that he is gawky, self-con- 
ceited, and stupid ; but you do not. I admire all the more 
the innocent freshness of your heart. 

Charles {aside). great heavens ! I shall have to brain 
this fellow. 

Clara (aside). Hush, hush ! 

Vanq. I thought you said, " Hush," but was not sure. Yes, 
you are right, but he did not hear me. Poor young man ! 
you are indeed to be pitied. Fortune was cruelly unkind in 
robbing you of one of your senses. You so much needed 
them all to get through life. 

Chakles groans, 

Clara (shouts). Allow me, gentlemen, to show you the gar- 
den while waiting for dinner. (Places herself between tliem and 
leads them out.) 

Mr. Mcrchso enters from the opposite door. 

MuRcnso. Ah ! joy, joy ! I can hear, I can hear ! That 
great doctor, that good doctor ! He has saved nio ! Justly is 
he celebrated ! When I had given up hope, and thought ho 
was never coming, he came like an angel and in five minutes 
caused me to hear. My cavities were obstructed after all, but 
the organism was right ; and now — now I can hear natural 
voices, music, birds, everything. I can hear, I can hear ; 
and it seems to me doubly terrible to have been deaf. Deaf ! 
Ah ! that reminds me I have two deaf men to dinner to-day. 
If that good doctor could only have remained I might have 
talked with him ; but to sit and howl for an hour into the 
obstructed cavities of two deaf wretches, — 0, it is al)omina- 
ble ! And to think that I was on the point of giving my 
daughter to one of those monsters. I shudder when I think 
that in one week more I would have had a deaf son-in-law ; a 
fellow who would be eternally ejaculating, *'Eh ! what is it 1" 
0, that would be terrible ! Well, but how am I to get rid of 
8 
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him t Yea, and of that other one, whom I belieire my daugh* 
ttir ftmciiea m spite of bis homd defeut I 

Eniier Cha&lgs and Clara, talking tt>gfthtr as fh^ irnter* 

Claiia. Nt>w, Chiirlea, do coutrul youiiielf. I know Ue is an 
ag^Tavatiug^ wretch ; but yoii lutiBt not bet my that you hear 
bim, or he will surely tell ftither, and b© would be furicjus to 
laira how we had chuatt^d him* 

CuAJiLE3. If that M\qw really knew that I atn not d^mf at 
all and were trying to drive mo wild, ho couJd not aay UK^r^ 
thruj he does. 

MtiRCHSo {aside). And this ifl my fine fellow who Buffaiied 
by a horse. 

CnAmtES ailia aiittitwn to >fE. MtniCHSOi BtUinff near tkf tahU* 

Clara. No matter^ he cannot hear ua, 

Chajile3. What a seidlcss old ruffian your father mnst be> 
to thmk of marrying you to such a acoundrel ! 

Clara. Be quiet a little while, and 1 11 manage it. Yrm 
must fool papa, and I will find some way of sending off that 
protege of his with a flea in his ear. Him for a bn&band, 
indeed 1 1 'd run away with you first 
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every word you nitter ? ( Clara looks at him, then at her father. ) O 
no, I hear him no more than he hears me. By the way, par- 
don my abrupt question, — but are you very much attached 
to that guileless youth whom I met as I was coming in ? 

Clara. Sir ! {Indignantly.) You have no right to ask mo 
such a question. It is impertinent from you. 

Vanq. Not at alL I have the right of your prospective 
husband. 

Clara. You never will be my husband. I 'd kill myself, — 
or, rather, I 'd kill you first. 

Vanq. Would you ] Indeed ! You are getting violent. 
Do not excite yourself. 

Clara. Why do you persecute me 1 I can never marry 
you. I hate you. 

Vanq. That is very probable. But you ask me why. I 
will tell you. For a poor deaf man, a comfortable home ; for 
means to gratify his taste for little luxuries his present con- 
dition will not afford. These are of great importance to me. 

Clara. Clearly, then, you only wish to marry me for what 
papa will give you with me ] 

Vanq. That is not an unimportant consideration when 
one gets a father-in-law who is such a terrible nuisance and 
a selfish old dunderhead to boot. 

Clara. Do not abuse my father, sir ; I think we can ar- 
range this matter without that. How much money will you 
take and go away and never come back, nor let me see yoiu* 
ugly face again ] 

Vanq. In a pecuniary estimate please to remember that 
my heart understands everything you say, and you alone ; 
and that is a great deal to a poor deaf man. I know almost 
all you say. 

Clara. I think sometimes you understand all ; that your 
heart, as you call it, hears everything you choose from every- 
body. 

Vanq. A while ago I said you were inexperienced, im- 
Bophisticated. I retract that injurious expression. Your 
perceptive faculties do you honor. 
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Clara. Then jou admit that you flo hear everything^ I 
Vakq. I believe that we all hoar alike well, exce|it jour 

unfortunate Cither, my prospective father-in-law. 

MtTRCHso. And 1 hoar, too, you scoundrel, and I *ll 

Bce you hanged firet ! (VAt^gtiSLSUH ntrsata to th^ <ither M^ ^ ikm 

Claha, father ! You hear 1 

Mltichso. Yf*f T hear. You *d run away, would you 1 
iStntk's to the do&r.) Here, yon young rascal, come here ! 

CiiAKLEi appeara noi to ketir him. Mrh Mxj rcbbo stmtcJiEa a book Jrmm 
the laUtf and throins ktti him^ 

OaAKLEia (twrnin^ round). Eh 1 what 18 it 1 

MuRCUSO [gmspintj hitfi bif iht: coliar, and nioLmtJif shakift^ kim\m 
If you ever say tijat again I 'U murdGr you I 
Clara. father ^ don't hurt him ! 
Ch.uiles {to Clara}. What the deuoe does he mean by 

ehaking me bo } 

Van QUBLEpa fpvaits. 

MuBCiTSO. It means that I have rugaincd my hearing, in 
ordor to learn that I am a sDulIes^ old rulhua and you wuuld 
]ik<3 to knock mv head aizaiuat somebodv else's. <-i^^» 
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Vanq. Just this. Were not my expressions correct 1 Now 
that jou can hear again, I see that you don't like a man to 
say to you, " Eh ! what is it 1 " You can imagine what a nui- 
sance you were, and then just think of bringing into your 
family another such creature, and a mere adventurer to boot, 
merely to humor your fancies. 

MuRCHSO. My dear sir, I forgive you ; I did deserve it alL 
(Takes Yakqubleur by the hand, turns to Charles.) And you I also 
forgive. ( Takes Charles in/ the hand,) 

Charles (to Yakqueleur). But see here, sir ; you and I 
have a little account to settle yet. 

Yanq. Who began between us? Is it my fault that I 
look like a thing robbed, body and raiment, from a dozen 
graves? 

Charles. Let us shake hands and cry quits. 

Yanq. And now permit me to doflf my borrowed plumes as 
Major Joseph Yanqueleur, and introduce myself to you as 
plain Gus Wight, who has seen better days, and is better 
known as Clarence Fitzherbert Booth Macready, dramatic 
reader and teacher of elocution. • I propose giving an enter- 
tainment next week in the public hall, and shall feel highly 
honored if you will give your attendance and countenance on 
that occasion. 

MuRCHSO. You may depend upon us. After dinner we 
will — ( The bell rings violently /or dinner.) 

MuRCHSO. Heavens ! what an infernal uproar ! Stop that 
bell, stop it ! 

Yanq. Silence that dreadful bell ! 

Servant pokes his head in at the door, and with hand to ear says : — 
Servant. Eh ! ^hat is it ? 

MuRCHSO charges fiercely upon him, and the rest follow, laughing. 
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SCEKE FROil "STILL WATEI^ RUH DEEP' 



Hawkslvt; MimxjkT^ ItMMtMMt* 
Hi wwALET maifd at a tmoX tuUr, nHjaf^vi Af^fert im, EfOm' m 8£mxAJrr ^ 

SERVANT. Mr. Mildmay. 
Hawoley. Bravbeituo I H«re, br^ tltb taMs dawn 
horn the tii^* 

Kow i^how htm in. (5ffit £y lAt laMe.) 

Bcuva^Tp Hawc^let ftrrfmdt £» fitf ahtmfmi im kit mriimgfmi^ ira* 
3Ili:,t>»Arf vpotikU eittrijnc<t ttandio^, 

IL {/tKkhnyifj)). A tbuosaud puitlotii, mr doar feltow ! Oti« 
gt'U liio aljSQrbed iii those cumecl figtireft^ Take it ctmlr. 
Vou ^11 allow me to finish what I was a.lw>ti t 

MiLDMAV. Don't iniud me. I *m iu no limry. 

H, {tiflera minuit of prtimdul ttofk). Bj the WAV, if J0« 11 look 

Oil thut tablu you ']1 tind a phui uf our Jnexploiihli? Qalvau^ 
Boat Home where. Just glfiuce your eye over it, w hite 1 hmnsl| ; 
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"we Ve had twice as many applied for as could be allotted. But 
there may be a few iu the market stilL Another week, and 
you 'd not have had a chance. Perhaps it would be as well, 
though, before you connect yourself with it, that I should give 
you, briefly, an idea of our scheme, our means of carrying it 
out, and its probable results. ( Crosses to r. c.) 

M. If you would be so kind. 

H. Fetch yourself a chair, then. {Theif sit,) Steam, it has 
been often remarked, is yet in its infancy ; galvanism, if I may 
be allowed the comparison, is unborn. Our company proposes 
to play midwife to this mysterious power, which, like Hercules, 
is destined to strangle steam in the cradle. But, to do this 
effectually, is the work of no mere every-day speculator. We 
require a plan of operations calculated on a solid and com- 
prehensive basis. You follow me 1 

M. A solid and comprehensive basis 1 I suppose that 
means a good lot of money. 

H. Precisely. Money is the sinews of industry as of war. 
Now, to anticipate events a little, let us throw ourselves into 
the future, and imagine our company at work. We have 
created between the ports of the West of Ireland and the 
United States, Mexico, the West India Islands, and Brazil, a 
line of Galvanic Boats, — rapid, economical, safe, and regular. 
For rapidity, we can give four knots an hour to the fastest 
steamer yet built. As for safety, our Galvanic engines can't 
blow up. 

M. But suppose the company should ] Companies do blow 
up sometimes, don't they ? 

H. Bubbles do, but not such companies as this. But, to 
resume : economy we insure by getting rid of coal alto- 
gether. 

M. Get rid of coal ! Do you really ] And pray, what do 
you use instead ] 

H. Our new motive principle. That is o?/r secret at pres- 
ent. But you will at once perceive, as an intelligent man of 
business, the incalculable consequences that must follow from 
the employment of a new motive principle which combines 
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the essential qualities of a motive prineiple, — tlie ttrnximum 
of speed, and the minimum of cost (MiLDH-iT botm,) Toa 
Bee thero are three things to be considered^ — tlie artiele, 
the duty, and the cost of carriage. Th© two fommr Wing 
hxedf let us represent them bj A and B. You undorgtand 
algobm '? 

M. I used to know a little of it at school 

X 

H. Then lot X and — denote the reapectivo cost of tho t^^ 

tnodua of ewrriage^ whiJe tbe two rateB of profit are vop- 
resented by Y and Y^ 

M* Wtich, in algebra, always denote an unknown quan- 
tity, 

H* FreciBely> Well, A and B remaining constiuit, let 

H 

Y ;== A pluB ^ be the foiTnuIa for proEt in the case of steam, 

tben Y*=:; A plus ^ divided by % will be the formula for 

profit in the citae of gtdvauio transport ; or, reducing tho o*^ur- 
tions, Y* ^= *2 Y^ or, in plain English, the profit on galvatlb 
trtttifipo(rt equal to twice the profit on steam carriage. X hoj 
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M. But stop, stop, stop! You're going to destroy every- 
thing. 

H. My dear fellow, it 's the law of the universe. If, by 
our line, we can introduce West Indian sugar into the market 
at two thirds the price of East Indian, are we to hesitate be- 
cause Ceylon may be ruined ? 

M. Of course not. I suppose that would be what the polit- 
ical economists call sentimentalism. 

H. Precisely. K Ceylon is ruined on these terms, so much 
the better for the world in general. 

M. And so much the worse for Ceylon in particular. 

H. Just so. I see you follow me, exactly. 

M. Only I was thiciing — 

H. Pray speak out. The suggestions of a new, fresh mind 
are invaluable. You were thinking — 

^L That, as the general interest is made up of particular 
interests, if you destroy the particular interests, perhaps the 
general interest may not be so much benefited after all. 

H. Ah ! there you get into an abstruse field of speculation. 

M. Do I ] It seems clear enough to me. (Doth rise.) 

H. That 's because you take a shallow view of the subject. 

M. One I can see to the bottom of, in fact ! 

H. Precisely. A man of your calibre should always dis- 
trust what he can see to the bottom of. 

M. I generally do. Well, after your very lucid demon- 
stration, I see your company cannot fail of success. The more 
shares a man has, the more lucky he should think himself. 
( Goes up to table and puts down his hat.) 

H. (aside), Hooked, played, and landed ! (Pretending to look on 
table for note.) I've mislaid Potter's note; but he mentioned 
your wanting something like two hundred shares, was n't it ] 

M. I beg your pardon, — not exactly, — I think — 

H. Why, was n't that the figiu-e you put it at yourself last 
night 1 

M. Last night, — yes. 

H. You have n't changed your mind 1 

M. No. 

8» L 
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H- Then let us understand each otber. Do yott wtmt mow 
than two hundred, or fewer I 
M, Neither in ore nor fewer, 
H* What da you muau I 
M, 1 monri, I don't want any at aO* 
IL {hurting tmthttirprl^)^ The dev — (Itamtrifi^ himM^f^ Oh! 

I etipposc yoa \*e tilept on it, 

M. Exactly \ I *ve slept on it* 

H, Perhaps Mrs, Stcmhold's advioe mny have had mmc^ 
thing to do with your Bodden change of intent iona, 

M, Mrs, Stcmhold knows nothing about my sndden i3hiiiig& 
of intentions, 

H, I must satisfy myself on that point* {Ccmm iii^/fwii qf teBfc) 

M, Do, by all means, if it iotereate yon, 

H, (silting Qii aorner of tabtf). Well, US you don't knOW fQUT 

own mind for four-and- twenty hours togtjther^ thdre *8 noth^ 
lug more to \w said. But as you dot]*t want tbesaa shftrea, 
may I ask what has procured me the pleasure of eeeiia^ you 
this morning! 

M, Certainly. I had two objeets in coming. In tho first 
place, about two months ngo^ my father-in-law, Mr, Putttjr, 
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M. We shall see. You have in your possession thirteen 
letters addressed to you by Mrs. Stemhold. The second 
motive for my visit was to ask you to give up those letters. 

H. {aside). So ! the murder 's out ! She prefers war. She 
shall have it ! {Aloud.) Mr. John Mildmay, your first demand 
was a good joke ; I laughed at it accordingly ; but your sec- 
ond you may find no joke, and I would recommend you to be 
careful how you persist in executing this commission of Mrs. 
Stemhold's. 

M. I beg your pardon. I have no commission from Mrs. 
Stemhold. 

H. It was not she who told you of those letters 1 

M. Certainly not 

H. Who did] 

M. You must excuse my answering that question. 

H. Then you are acting now on your own responsibility 1 

M. Entirely. 

H. Very well ; then this is my answer. Though you have 
married Mrs. Stemhold's niece, I do not admit your right 
to interfere, without authority from Mrs. Stemhold herself, 
in an affair in which she alone is interested. I refuse to 
give up her letters. As to your first request, my business is 
to sell shares, not to buy them. 

M. I was prepared for both refusals ; so I have taken my 
peasures for compelling you to grant both demands. 

H. You have ! Do let me hear what they are ! I am all 
impatience to know how you propose to make Harry Hawksley 
say yes, when he has begun by saying no. You 've no objec- 
tion to smoke ] 

M. None in the world. 

Hawkslet seats himself comfortably in easy-chair^ putting his legs on an- 
other cluiir, and fights a cigar, 

H. Now, my very dear sir, fire away ! 

M. {sits; then in a very calm voice, a/ler watching him). When you 
explained the theory of your speculation just now, you 
thought you were speaking to a greenhorn in such matters. 
You were under a mistake. Some four years ago I held a 
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pRrtfiership in & house in tLe city which did a giyod icvl m 
discounting stmres, — thd houM of Dairy mplo Drolhere^ of 
Broad Street. You may have heard of it. ( tlAWJtsLict «t!srt».) 
One day — it waa the 30th of April, 1850 - — a bill ^ui pr^ 
8<>iited for payment at oar count iiig-hou^, purport ijig t<> ha 
drawn oo us hy our coiTaspondentSj Touchet aud Wright, of 
Buenos Ayres. (HAWKHt^sr op/iearvutuajf.) Though WO had m 
advicGs of it, it was paitl at once, for it eccmed all right and 
regular ; but it turned ovit to bo a forgery. Our correiipnnilijufct' 
Buspitions fell at once upon a elerk udio hat I just liceu di*- 
misaed from their employment for some errors m his aocouats. 
His namo fhm was Burgoss — [Dear me, you 've let your dgwr 

go out. (KAVTKSLm pu^$at hit ci^ar M-tth ftne^tai.)^^ The hod J 

of the bill wa^ apparently iu the same hand wilting as the eig- 
nature of tho finn ; but a careful examinatiou of it eatablii&h^ 
its identity with that of the dischai^'ed clerk ; and in a blotting- 
book, left accidentally behind him, were found various traciugs 
of the signature of the firm. The detectJveB w*ere at once 
put on his track, but he hiid dtsa^^peared ; no trace of him 
could ever be discovered. Well, this moiR^y was repaid, and 
tho al!i\ir furtrottcn. It so happened that, when tht* bill mmm 
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I have not the advantage of knowing ; but I know that soon 
after my marriage and retirement from business, I met you 
as a visitor at my father-in-law*s house. I 've a wonderful 
memory for faces ; I remembered yours at once. 

H. It *8 a lie, I tell you ! (Rises.) 

M. No, it is n't. I resolved not to speak till I could back 
my words by proofe. I applied to my late partners for the 
forged bill. One of them waa dead, the other absent in South 
America ; so that for ten months I found myself obliged to 
receive, as a guest at my own table, as the intimate and trusted 
friend of my wife's family, a person I knew to be a swindler 
and a forger. 

H. By heavens ! (Aiming a blow at MiLDKAT, which he stops, and 
forces Hawkslbt cbwn into easy-chair.) 

M. Take care ! If we come to that game, remember it 's 
town verms country ; a hale Lancashire lad against a battered 
Ijondon roue ; fresh air and exercise to smoke and specidation. 
You had better be quiet : a minute more and I have done. 
The letter I had been so long waiting for, containing the 
forged bill, amved yesterday from Manchester. You were 
kind enough to bring it out to Brompton yourself. That bill 
is in my pocket ; if I do not deliver it into your hands 
before I leave the room, it goes at once into those of the 
nearest police magistrate. 

H. {after a pause, gloomily). What are your terms ] 

M. The price of those shares at par, and Mrs. Stemhold's 
thirteen letters. 

H. (rises, goes round table, and takes notes out of drawer). Here 's the 
money. 

K {at upper end of table). You '11 excuse my counting. It 's 
a mercantile habit I learnt in the house of Dalrymple 
Brothers. {Counts notes.) Quite correct. Here are the scrip cer- 
tificates. ( Giving him shares.) And now, if you please, the letters. 

H. {taking bundle of letters /rom drawer, and throwing them down on table). 
There ! 

M. You '11 excuse my counting them too. (Counts letters.) 
Thirteen exactly! And now, might I trespass on you to 
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put Hiem into an envelope, and e^ tbcm with your own 

seal? 

H, Are tbej not safe cuougli as it U 1 

M. Now oblige mf>. (Hawk^lst piOs liattr$ into o» mmi o pet «mI 
la about ta Ufjki taper.) Oh ! fillowiue, — yoiif Imticl Hbllkes. ( Tttkni 
mftidirA /rum him, and U^hu tupa'.) I wisb Mrs. Stonihold tO tM3 

certain that tbeso letters have passed thi^sugb no otber brtnda 
tbati yours* {IIawkBlBY seah the pacJ^f and hiMfnh it to MiLttMAt ) 
And ther^ is the forged bilh ( Gturn^ biU to U\wr%lut.) 

H. {ernmines the bill, then burtit ii b^ taper , and thrvit^g H ta the fp^nmd^ 
^jumpinfji^n it. Aside]. GoBe ! He kuows notbing of tbo othon 

^L [taking his hat frota the tabU). And OOWj CaptaiB Bui^g^ett^ 
— T mean Kawkslcy, — I have tbe hoe or to wish you tt rary 
good monniig. 

H, {rrtming ii^ him). Stop! A word bofofo you go» Sioce 
we bad first the pleasure of meeting, I 've ljt?en u soldi tfr, iiHil 
have aei^ed in countries where blood wipc^ out diBgraca* 
"What are your weapons 1 

M. I thought it might come to tbnt ; t»ut joti need a^t 
trouble yourself to cull me out, because 1 «ha' n*t comer 

H, And do you flatter yourself I can't force vou 1 I knofPj« 
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H. {grinding his teeth). Do you wish to provoke me to miirder 
youl 

M. O, I 'm not the least afraid of that 1 For a man who 
can snuff a candle at twenty paces to call out another who 
never fired a pistol in his life is no great piece of heroism ; 
but to commit a murder requires some pluck. You *ve de- 
fied transportation, but I don't think you 're the man to risk 
the gallows. Good morning. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE CHASK 
Constance; Wildrakb. 

W'lLDRAKE. Kind lady, I attend your fair commands. 
Constance. Worthy sir, 
Souls attract souls, when they 're of kindred vein. 
The life that you love, I love. Well I know, 
*Mongst those who breast the feats of tlie bold chase 
You stand without a peer ; and for myself, 
I dare avow, 'mong such none follows them 
With heartier glee than I do. 

Wild. Churl were he 
That would gainsay you, madam ! 

Con. (coiu-tesying). What delight 
To back the flying steed, that challenges 
The wind for speed ! seems native more of air 
Than earth ! whose burden only lends him fire ! 
Whose soul, in his task, turns labor into sport ! 
Who makes your pastime his ! I sit him now ! 
He takes away my breath ! He makes me reel ! 
I touch not earth, I see not, hear not ! All 
Is ecstasy of motion ! 

Wild. You are used, 
I see, to the chase. 

Con. I am, sir. Then the leap ! 
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To Beo the saucy barrier^ and know 
The mettle that cun clear it. Then jour time 
To prove you master of the roaiiage. Now 
You keep him well together for a space. 
Both horse and rider braced a^ you were onOj 
Scanniug the distance ; then jou give liim rein, 
And let him flj at it, and o'er he goesj 
Light as a bird on wing. 

Wild. 'T were ft bold leap, 
I BOO, that turned you, madam. 

Con* [coifrttstfiTig). Sir, you Ve gow:l i 
And tlien the hoiuids, sir! Nothing [ n^lmiro 
Beyond the running of the well-trttined pack* 
The training 'a everything I Keen ou the scent 1 
At fault none losing heart, but all at work. 
None leaving his t4iak to another ; answering 
The watchful huntsman's caution, eheck, or cheer^ 
Aa Hteed his rider's rein, Awaj th^y go ! 
How close they keep together ! — What a pack 1 
Nor turn, nor ditch, nor stream dividei* them, — aa 
They moved with one intelligence, act, will 1 
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Would make a gift of its heart, it is so free ; 
Would scarce accept a kingdom, 't is so rich ; 
Shakes hands with all, and vows it never knew 
That hfe was life before ! 
Wild. Nay, every way 
You do fair justice, lady, to the chase. 



"MY NEW PITTAYATEES!" 
Kattt; Sallt. 

Enter Kattt, with a gray cloaks a dirty cap, and a black eye ; a sieve of po- 
tatoes on her head, and a " Irijle o* sper'ts " in it. Kjltty meatiders down 
Patrick a^ea. 

KATTY. "My new Pittayatees ! — My-a-new Pittaya- 
tees ! — My new — " {Meeting a friend.) Sally, darlin', is 
that you 1 

Sally. Troth, it's myself; and what's the matter wid 
you, Katty] 

Kat. 'Deed, my heart 's bruk, cry in' — " New pittayatees " 
— cryin' after that vagabone. 

Sal. Is it Mike ? 

Kat. Troth, it 's himself indeed. 

Sal. And what is it he done 1 

Kat. Och ! he ruined me with his — " Neiv pittayatees " — 
with his goins-an, — the owld thing, my dear — 

Sal. Throwin' up his little finger, I suppose 1* 

Kat. Yis, my darlint : he kem home th' other night, bla- 
zin' blind dhrunk, cryin' out — " Neio pitta y-a tees / " — roar- 
in* and bawlin*, that you 'd think he 'd rise the roof aff o' the 
house. 

" Bad luck attend you ; bad cess to you, you potwallopin' 
varmint," says he (maynin' me, i' you plaze). " Wait till I 

• Getting drunk. 
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ketch you, jou sthrap, and it *s I '11 giir© you your fill iir "-=^ 
^Ntrtif pitiayattt^ i^ — **your fill It a licking) if ever yau g*>t 
it,'' Hays he. 

So, with that, I knew the TiUiaii waa mvh*atherfd ;^ let 
slouQ the heavy fut o' the miser ay iut an th^ stairs, thai a 
child might know he was doiio for — ** M*^ hew pitm^g$mj^ 
— Troth, bo was done to a turn, like a mutton kidney. 

Sal. Musha! ihA help you, Katty. 

Kat. 0, wait till you hear the ind o' my — ^' N^o pkimyo- 
tees / " — o* my troubles, and it 'a then you 11 open your (SVev 
— * ** M^ n tio pitfayatees / " 

S,u*. 0, bud I pity you I 

K AT. 0, wait, — wait, mj jewel, — wait till you hear wlwit 
been Die o' — ** i/y ti€ifi pitta^atees / *' — wait till I tell you the 
ind of it Where did 1 lave affi O, ay, at the etnirm* 

Wc41, as he was comin* up-statrs (knowin' how It ud bt*), I 
thought it best to tako care o* my — *' ^\V«^ ptittti/atfrf / *' — 
to take care o* myself; so with that I put the l>owlt an the 
doiir betuDo mc and danger, and kep' hst'uin' at the key*holi^ ; 
and euro enough what should I hear bat — '^ New plttn^or 

frpM f *^ — hilt. tKn viimihfiriR cn^ATiin* Inn wnv miinrt ihn i*mi 
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imed ; but if I ■ m disguise*! itst^lf,** mya he, " 1 11 make yoii 
anw the ditler/' my^ he* 
O, t tbc*ui,'lit till} life id la^e me, when I heerd him say 
thix word ; and with tbjit I pitt m}" I mud an — ** J/y n^i^ pti- 
ia^rfs f *' ^^ an the latch r* l\\<i d<:»or, to pui'Tint it from slip- 
pin' I and he ups iiud he giiros a wicked kick at the duor, and 
lie, "If you don*t let me in this minit," «ay» he, "1 11 
\ death o' your— * Neti* pUtfOjuttt^ /*^o' yourself and 
ymvr dirty hroecj/* snya he* Think o' that, Sally dear, to 
abnso aiy relation s, 
Sju^ O, the ruffirj ! 

Kat. Dirty hreed^ indeed! By loy sowkius, they Ve fii* 
go<xl m Via any day in tlio year, and was never l^ehoiildcn to 

— '* Xtiff piUfipUee4F* — to go a iKTggin' to the mendicity for 
their dirty — *^ S'rvy pittn^atfes / '^ — their dirty waAhitm o* 
pots, and sarviuta' lavins, and dogs* boQeSi all as ane as that 
cnikM JiHciple of Lm niuther*a oouah'a iiateri the owld 
dhrunkcn ii{>cr sc-tii^h ini she in* 

Sau No, in trotli, Katty dear. 

KaT. Well, wbtTG waa 11 0, ay, I kh off ^i — ^'Xew 
pUiff]f(tifeM / '* — I left off nt mj diity breed. Well, at tho 
wni^l "dirty breed," I kuew fidl well th«? had dhrop was tip 
in lum ; and, faith, it 'a aorm mid suihhnt he inaile me eeuMi* 
lilc riv it, for the first word he said was — *' yrw piiiaptUfts y* 

-the first word be atiid wm to put hi« ahoulder U\ the door, 
in he hursted tho d<xin fall in' down in the middle o' the 
^n* out — 'SVritf }' m' eut, ** Bctd 

ii .1 you/' flays he, '* 1. _ ^ to hi mo iota 

my own bouae, you stbmp,** saya bc^ " ii^in tbe law of i\m 
li&ud«** snys be, Bcrainblin* up on his pins n^m m well as he 
Qould ; and^ ag he wtw« risiu*, miy^ i — '^Xfw piitamittt!^* 

— siiya I to him (rn'rerrbint^ out loudr that tht* '^ 
ti) tlwi iiiire below niigiit hear me), *' Mikec, my 

'* Ke<?p the paee, you Tngnhone!" eays he; and ii4th tliat^ 
be hi tn me a tifk av a — ^* AVj^ pitiayatetts / ** — a Imk av a 
€tiak he had in Im hand, an^l down I fell (nnd miisdl blamo to 
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me), down I fell on the flurc, csiym'^ — ^^ New piUayiXtm*^'*'^ 
cry in' out| " Miirther ! murther 1" 

Saj*. the hiiagiu' bone %'illian 1 

KiT< O, that *a not all ! Ab 1 was riBin'j mj jeVl, he was 
going tQ athrek me agiii^ and with that 1 eJ*ied out — ^* Nm 
pkia ifat€C4s / " — I cried out, ** Fair play, Mikee^" Bay* I, 
*' don*t Bthrek a man down " ; but he would n't listeu to my- 
BoUf and waa goiu* to hit mo ai^io, when I put tip tha cbiM 
that was iu my arms betune me and hanxx. 

"0," aaya 1, "Mikee, darliut, don't sthrek the habby"; 
butt my dear^ beforo the word wria out o* tiiy uioutli, lie 
Bthruk tbo babby, (I thcmgbt the life *id lavo mo.) Aodt tT 
eourae, the poor l^ahhy, that neyer spuk a wc^nl, began to ory 

— **^V>?/j pittayat^m r^ — ^ began to ciy and n>ar and bawl, 
and no wondor. 

Sal. 0^ the hay then, to go ithrek the child I 
Kat, And, my jewl, the neighbors in the fltire below, 
heario* the ekrimmage, kem runum* up tho stairs, cryin' out 

— '^ NmG piitti^ate^s / " — cryiu* out, " Watch, watch I Wikee 
McEvoy," says tbcy, "wcmld you murther your wiA*, you 
villian 1 " *' What 'b that to jou 1 '* says ho ; " is n't she my 
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pfiorc lift could let go his hhw ; nnd who alioiild Btawd np 
brtiiiiBt him, but — ** Mi/ ivtw pUtn^Uer^ / " — but tbo tailur'ti 
pff (i^Dd, by my bowI, tt *s »be that *a the Btbmppcr, and 
■oiie *s tiic pity aim ^a thrown away upon inic q* the «grt ), aud 
iya aho, ** Let vw<( at him/' &ays sho ; ** it *a I that used to give 
[jijiui & bckitj' every day io the wtiek : yoii *tv) bowhl an the 

A fww, yoii vttgabone," siiys eho ; *^ l>iit if I had you ah^iiu/' 
lys ahe, **uo matther if I wauM u*t take the coiisait out o* 
Cnir^**i\W pitiapiit^it r* ^tiui o* your hmgf^in' heart"; 
Dd that 's the ivay she wrnt an liallyratrgiir hitn ; and^ be 
t»r, tliey all tuk j>attborn aflher her, aud abtised hitn, my 
^QTy to that degree, that 1 vow to the Lord the very dogs in 
pe 8thre<?t woalri u't liek his blot>d* 

Sal, 0, my hht^ltx an Ihem ! 

ILat, And with that, one find all» they brgriin to cry — 
jiVfWf ^ntta*/(fJcc4/''^^ih^y be)^un to cry htm dowu; and. at 
tijcy all ftworf} out, •* Heirs bells attind your Wrrln,^ 
lya t!»ey» **jou ira^htme f " ns they just tnk him up by tho 

iiif o' the uei'k, and threw hini down the at aim : ovt?ry wtep 

! 'd t^e, you'd think lie *d brake his neck {Glory be to 
Itnl !), and so I got rid o* the ru(!in ; and then they left me 

pn' — *^Xn& pinfi]/tti^e$/** — cryin' afther tbo vagabone, 
jch knows well he was n*t desarvin* o* one pr&- 
t ft*n ft^oni my two goodlcKJkin' eyes; ondt 0^ 
Bt the coDditi*"»ii he lef^. mo ki ! 
[ Sxim LoM liiok down an yon I 

K.iT. Aud a prellT ttight it id bo, if ymi could »co how I 
lyiD* in the middle o* the fhire, cry in' — ** Xrw pitt/ij/a- 

t/'* — cry in' and roarin*, and the poor ehi hi, with hin ejc 
aoekinl out^ m Uie comer cry in* — **3Vw» pUfAi^atm T* ^^ 
bdt indeed I uvcry one in the place* was crj'in' — *' Nrw pii- 

' Sal. And h- ' r, Kfitty dear, 

Kat* Oi bij i lot all If yon seen tire condition tho 

ace waft in aflher it ; it was tTinied upside downt like a beg- 

r'l bn?eehe^, Trotli, I *d rather bo at a bull bait than at 
J — enough to make an botieett woman cry — *• A>u> pitta jfa- 
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iea/** — to see the daycefit room rftot'd and riun'df AS^d toy 
tap tore aff mj hoad into tatthcrs — throth, jou tnii^ht rid- 
dlo biill-doga through it; aiid bad luck to the bap'ortb !ie kft 
me, Ijut a few — *^ Xew pittayajteex P' — a few copjjum; fyr 
the tuorodui' thief epiiit all hia «- *' N^o pft(at/ater^ / " — alt 
hi« wngea o^ the whole week in niakin' a baate iv himaelf ; ancl 
(jod knows but that comes ^lisy to him ! and divil a ihiug hi^d 
I to put inside my face, nor a dhrop to drii)ki barrin* a for — 
'* Wet& piita^alffi / *' — - a few graiiis a' lay, and tho ind i? a 
f|uaither o' sugar, and my eyes aa big as yonr fist» and us 
black aa the pot (esaYLu' your presence), and a b^mutiful dbh 
iv — ** New piticif/atefg I" — dish iv delf, that I bought only 
last week in Temple Bar, bruk in tliree halves, in the mid* 
die u* the nietioUj and the rint o' the room not j)ed, and I 
dipmdin* only an — '^ Neiv pittat/akes P^ — an cryiu* a aieve- 
full it pratees, or schreethin* a lotik o' savoys, or the like. 

But I *il not brake your heart any more, Sally dear* 
God 's goodj and never opens one door bat he shuts another, 
and that *b the way iv it ; an' feitrinthins the wake with — 
*' lifew pitiu^atees / ^' ^- with his purtection — and may tli9 
widdv and thn i^mhin'H hlpRsin' hn mi lim nanifL 1 niTttv I 
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Wc01>LfcT, <t mencAauf/ OawAi;r>, his mn; Am B LI A, hhdmtgkkri 

BCKSflS L — Mil. WoODLET> f**tttttrf flrcortitetl u-'tth fvrrtfreKn ami htdl^. 
O&wJkLD is exumimntf n nrtt* wntmj^ti^k. 

OSWALD* How kiml arn3 thoughtful fiitlKn* is, to giv© ma 
J»wrf u>hat I wfinUd fi>r THJ Uhristnias present ! Jtik- 
Hand, |Teii-wij>or, paperH^uttcr, a box ctf pens, ndoi^ fttatiipa, — 
^Ter]rttiing liotuplcte ; and well stacked with pa]RT luul 
HiTelopo^ t*»! This cost not a trifle, d(.'ftr futlicrf i must 
try t<i rt^tum \m kuj dtii?6H by beitjg atteutive to \m wbhesv 
Ah 3 bertt is somethijjg Ibr sister, too ! I wondt:r whut tt U I 
J 11 wiiit till 8he comes in. { Entrr AunLhix^ 
AucLiA. Good morumg, Oswald I 
HoTii. Wish yon ix inony Chriatmiia 1 
A M* W !i cr»} ')* \\\ th er f 

Ofk He 'a guoe, Hl» wtw called down town qiiito aoexpoct* 
ly« Si!c what I fouud jimt now for rj*^^ T^ n't it ti 
utyt 

Ail Tliat ! ' «i^! [Optmnfftu" i Wliy^ 

t wtw only y. i hcaal yoii v, . ivriitijik* 

ut whftt is thm f [Takimjuit jmkatjf.i '^lo my doar Amelia, 

itb tt * Merry Cliri8tout»/ — from Fatlior/ Whiit can it Imj 1 

SiUintf tioicn, awi ht^dinr} ikit ptifhtijn in hrr lap whtk jiA** mtrfitli^ umtmipg itj 

t IB qiiitu ht^atnr. Ah I a book, AVliat a boiuity t — (illml 
ith exquisite pictures I Fathttr could r\'t havo given mo 
lytliiiig that would havB pleasetl iiie liidf bo much* StjQ 
bm vUjw, Oswahl ; in n't it perfect 1 I Otimitd witM down bexldk 
, mtd ^ €^mtn4t ih^ hf)ijh t^qrthfr.\ And thiit ! Hc^re is U COpJ 

i»re«. Ulto is another. This 
'^8, M^ — ni-^t [fi^mmt hn^tjin^ 
Uok.) What a darling present ! 

(h, Anitiirt, I know a boy who would be yvry gldd to 
aiume this olt?gatit book. H^ has no chance of aeeing 
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aajtlung of the kind, except hf ^u^mq m «t ibe wioddws ^ 
till? b<:H>k^ioiY3, 

Am* \Mio is he ! 

Os^ His tiome is Edwin LovdL Bi& f&tJier h&a seen Wttcr 
dajBi bat baa met with misfortmies, m tbat he bas ft bard 
stmggjo to support his family* Edwin has n genitui for Avw- 
ti^t ttotj^h he \m^ never bad the ine&DS of cultivating it tu 
uaj gre^ extern. He m a «emsible boj, t^o ; and I like Kim 
T«y much. His mother most he & nioo woman ; for thf»i|g)i 
tbetr Inoome ia bo smaltf Edwin is olwnvs clean and neat« H6 
ii ft fine-looking fellow, tixi. 

Aw^ I should like to know ban. Why do you not tarit^ 
bioi here ? 

Oe, All his leisure time k deroted to drawing. He sftT^os 
what little money he geta, to buy paper and peneila. He 
never likes to see any thing wa&ted that can be tised for drmw- 
ing, and is glad to get even the blank side of a letter. 

Am* As poor aa that ! How I wi&h we could help him in 
iome way ! 

09, Last Saturday I tbougbt I would c^ll for htm, imd 
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L How glnd hd would bo to hB,VG thk el^ot l)ook to 

trtady ;uiti diuw from t 

Os, I guess hc! mm]d f But that book probably cost ten 
dollars ; and I doo* t ftU|)|itjae be ever biwl ttm dollarB iu bia 
bfe, pcKir boy ! 

Am, I sbnll be glad to lend it to him. 

Ob, Re baa bo bttle time to draw, thut it would bo a long 
whtle before be uoitld rcliini it ; or nithi»r, he would be so un- 
easy at keeping it long* that 1 know ho wouKl soud it hack 
hufore ho had h^df d<Jiie with it, Atid beaidt?!*, be would have 
no siiti«factiori in dniwitig from i^our book, lie woidd be iii 
such constant fear of soilmg it in somo way, Uq is very un- 
wdhog to borrow that wliiuh is Dew or valuid4e, 

Ajt* What a pity a boy of such geuins ahuald haye such 
difficulties to con tend with I 

0^, That U generaJly the way, yoti know, with r*?a/ taUnL 
Some of tbo gfoatest artists that have cTcr lived Ijavo been 
pi ' ^ ■' itnigglo with povorty, much aa Edwin LovcU is 



Am- {n^mg ft* if aA* M*«rv la hmr itm room). YcSi that IS tnJO. 
{H^tumM to the Mfr <w if fo tx-umiVi*' OsfvaltTs c/(C*t\| Oswald {m a h^ 
iuuiny mmner], 1 wouJd like to ank you ouu rjuestlou. Wben 

r n?outre a prcii^iitj does it uot hecomo our own 1 

Osk Certainly, 

Am. ^Vud aro >^e at bl>erty to do just what we plea«o 
with ill 

0», Frocistly : only 1 think wo had better not destroy it 

Ail Of euurj^e not^ — but^we tuny pve it away. 

Ofi» \Vby» I du Dot know. I slvould not like to give away 
k'preaent piveu me by any one I loved, 

Ajf* But if, in giTiug it away, you made the oue to whom 
you gmro it happier than you could poa^bly be iu keeping it 
yrnxmlL 

Oa, U you wcro sure that would be the lauBO —* 

Am. Oj 1 am very sun? I I can aJiiswor for mywlf. Thtjnv 
taro, ikar brollier, 1 l>t*g yiiu will accept my now boc4, 

1)0. (ftitfmtJutd}. f'Vr uio Y I do uot undemtand thta You 

9 II 
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know I baTD already a Chrbtmas gifl, I canaot t&ke 

yours. 

Am. Yes, Oswald, for once allow m© to make joti a pna- 
eixt It is tlic first time iu my life tiiat I hfive baij it in mj 
power to givu yoti any thing of cousequence. I shall lie m 
Jmi>py if jou a€ce]:*t it, Thore it m. {Layiftg the tioak tm Omea^i 

Os, But, sister, how can you part fio soon with fatbcri 
present to you 1 Yoti wena delighted with it just oow* 

Am, I have kioked it through. 

Os?, {smUiitg}. Well, Amelia, since you are bo gcocroim as t^ 
give it to me, you kllo^v it will still remain in thu hoirso, 1 
fihall put it away carcfiUly in my little book-case, and w^hcn- 
ever you wish to look at it, just tell mo so^ and you shall 
have it, any time. 

Am, {Ivokitiff diniifiximi&i). But, Oswald, are you going to 
keep it always 1 

Os. Always, as the gift of my good sister. 

Am, But I do not in4tiU on your keeping it forever, OeiffidfL 
I nhnll not be ofieudcd iu the k»i«t if you give it away* In* 
deed, I would rather you Bliould give it away than nutt anil 
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OsL So I giiessed from tha IjcgtDning. But why did you 
take ifuch n rouiid about way of gitring him the book ? 

Am. I dottt fiu|j|x>»e he would accept it from rae,-^a 
yDuwg girl whom bts hAs never seen ; but he would n*t mind 
takiog it as your gift, siiico jou are an acquaintance of his. 
Chi. Say, rather, a fra^nd. 

An* I know you so well, that afler our convorsatlon about 
^m, I vtm certain that if I ga?o the book to yuii, you would 
^ve it lit once to the poor boy ; and 1 confess I was much 
uh\ when you pretended at first that you woidd keep 
it 

CM. Amelia, the book le youra^ and the suggestion is yours. 

I will not tiike to myself more merit than I deserve. If yoii 

det^rminod to give this elu^Aut tjook of eugraviugt* lo 

Iwin Lovell, the best way is to wrnp it in a sheet of ptipnr* 

utl uddrK^sa it to liim. Add a few woixig on the inside, re- 

aeatltig him to accept it from au unknown admirer of early 

Am. That wonld be a good phm. I wonder I did n't think 
it before. I wnll sot ubont it iit once. 
Ob. Here k a nice sheet of paper, and hero h my dow 
■iting-deok. Let it be tuted for the ^rst time in a good 

Am. (fi^ dcmn mdmkah I never wrote anything with more 
jlemiure. 

08, Be mire to put "early genius." 

Au. Tea, I have. 

Oh, Ltd me see it. I never 94iw any writ Ing of yo^jrs hmk 
alf ^j pretty. Now T will wrap it uf» c^irefullyt liiid tin it 
rtjund with red tape. Girls weldoin do Huch things well 
{Ih lentft* it n;j and iuM it.\ There, now direct it 

Am, The next thing is, whom shfdl we get to carry It? 

Oa* I will take it to the Ititrllit^'euce Office, rL>uiMl the cor- 
ner, and give one of the biick \mj% that ie^ alw^iys Itiiicring 
thdB a trifle to carry it to Mr, Lc:)vtiir« house, and tell him to 
jnal leave it with whoever may oj>cn the dtior. 

Am. That will do \i$rj well Now, Oswdd, make haste^ 
for I hoar ^ther coming. 
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EowrN* CLrtstmas Day I It does not look much like it 
bere. It is a beam if ol surmy day out-fif-doorH imyhow! 
How I wish mm^ of the mm^limo would tako a tangible form 
in tbo abape of a good tire to warm a felJow I Thstt nfouM N 
9k Christmas present woitL having. But atop I If Sftotft 
Claua could give me what I want mosti I would n*t nsk for 
oomfortB for myself If 1 could only do something to hcJp 
&ther get into business a^n, or ha%^e the means of proyidiu^ 
a tnore comfortiiblo home fur dear mother, it would bo tbo 
happiest Christmas I could possibly have. \A btod:ai^ ^ssr.) 
Come m! 

Enter Bbido«^* 

BiUBOET. An' sure, Mastber Edwin, tbe saints baa not for- 
got yo's, aa ought not to be foi^tten, on thia blissid Christ* 
mas Day. Hei-o ^s a book for je, signed and delivertnL An* 
who should bring it but that young brat of n. Joo WLl^r, 
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pth fine engraving I {QnpAtii^fumckmthdt^ifjk,) Wlmta treat 

ifowj tne t Who cares fur Imre walL* and cold fct't '( J. aiti 

as Cftusiis I W'bo m the world coiikl have scut it ? — 

op! here is a note, writtcti in a femiJo haDd. More 

■ioiis yift ! iBtmki 

Eli win Lovcll pIcAse iUTe|3t tlic enclosetif fmm aa in4- 

|atn ctJtDpleti'ly |)Uzz!od ! No ordmary t:i^tt» Lould have m* 
cUxl feuch a treasure «f art. So t^loguuHy '^^t lip, too. 
}U whiit IH thist {tirtifh'mj /mm tfte Ji^^eif/.) '* To AlUclm 
ttiiMllcy, rit>ni FiiiHer," Amulia Wutidley i why, that must ho 
iwald'a tsxnier, 1 havo never aueu her, but I have hoard 0«- 
Iftjicak of UfiT tjflfn* I remcTobMr he satd ahe hud a ^.Tiat 
for drawing, and would ejijcjy lo^iking over my skcti;li*-'«. 
«eo tiiK»^igh it all ! Oswald has often sfiid he wkhed I 
better lual^srudH to work with. He haa jjrobaldy mh\ the 
f tQ hiB uister, Sim hm a kind heart, — I know titat, — 
uwttld said Ho ; an<l *^he hus mnt me her own CiirMmaa 
resent, unbeknown to her t^itlier I must not kcefi it. It 
[ a great temptation. I may never have such a chance for 
udy iigatn* What would l>o the harm in keepings it a week 
io, and then returning iti But no; it is not honondjly 
line for an instant. I will not tenij^t myself imy longer by 
airing it. 1 will write a note of ackuowledgment, and re- 
it, {SitM down amd vritc$.) There, now I will wnip it up 
, diroet it to Oswald, and leave it myself at Mr. Wood- 
ioor* [Erit, 

, ScEKis III, — Mm. Woontmr'ii pnHor, Praatt Uu, W. , OiiW4t.i>* nm/ 
'. AUKttA. IktJi. W, §iUing at the iTenlrc4aU4 iGoLtmj i/iw nmm FmiUiJt 
I tirtttjHtpfrs. 

Mr. WtKrDLKY, I Imvo becn reading a long critiqQO npr*n a 

tw ptcturo by an Anjerican artist now in Lonfloii. It is 

I very fav<*rabhj notice, nnd speaks well fi-r Oie pni$?re»a of art 

m our own country, "■ t" I am t; tlivro 

is in your ul^w book an tj^ „ ftx^ni tbi ^ Ltt 

mm Itmk at ii again. 
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Mj dear, did you not hear met If you can get tiio bxk 
CouvGnieutlj, I liliotdd like to look at that plate. 

Am. iciifi/iiM'd tind trtmUing), 1 — I — {fJer ttff^ ^fillint^ »fv>A imrt,\ 

Mr, W. Amelia, haa auy accident happened to the 
bookl 

Am. No, my dear father, but — I hav<s given it away. 

Ma. W. la it possible that you were so soon tired vf youT 
father*s Christmaj* gift T 

Am, no, no I but there ia a poor boy who draws beauti- 
fully * and I thought it would moke him bo happy — Ob- 
wald, you toll i 

Os. Wt'll, you see, father, a boy that I know, named Ed- 
win Loveli, has a gi-cat genius for drawing. He is very poor, 
aud h@ copies old bits of china or anything he can fi.tid, for 
the sake of hnving something to draw from. He i» good as 
gold, too* When Amelia heard rao say how he would enjoy 
having such a book to sketch from, she could not rest td! I 
helped her plau to give the book to Edwiu without his know- 
ing where it came from, I can see now, we uugbt to have 
told jou about it 

Mr. W. I am much disappointed. There is not another 
such a book to Ije found in the country. 1 was looking for- 
ward with so much pleasure to having the book to look over 
with you these long winter evenings. 

Am. father, 1 am *o sorry if I have taken any ple-asure 
from you I I did n't think of that. I only thougiit how do- 
lighted the jMHir boy would be in having such a l^auty of ii 
book to copy from. Oswald say a he has ao little in life to 
make him happy* You i^tU forgive me, dear father, won't 
yon t I did not mean to do wrong, 

Mr, W, Well, well, child ! it cant be helped now, \Xc 
must make the best of it, I like to see yon s*> thoughtful for 
those le«B fortnnate than yonr«olf {The doarMl ritj^a. Br&tmxt 
mUrit^ mid ^w*'$ Osw Ai-n l/w pacixtfftf } 

Oa, iVlij this is so like Edwiu ! He sends back the book 
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etigravitigH with this nota {Rmuh ttot* to himMtijl then handM it to 

Mb. W, (mid:* ithud}. 

" Accirlctil ho» discovered io mv h> wHmii T am hidubtLil for a 

«t bfiftiiLifui prt^HeiiU But thi*u^'li it tXLut4-v* my wimia-Bl giutj- 

ildc, I mtinut cotiat^tit to nctept it nmhv mxinnsuamm v{ tiij nleij 

\ which Xlnr |»nreuts uf my kiinl iViendji umy ha tfimn^i*tK i r*?luni 

S with Ji thuus;ind ttck3i«^wkH.lg!ueuta. 

"Edwin Lovell." 

Nohio lioj I he deservea kiiidaeaa. Oswald, nm after hbn. 
Lick I Make him come buck aT»d spend thv dujr with «s. 
}i^wAMM runt out.] I wonder wIjo his father is! LuvcUl Lov- 
il X thi? naiue soundii fanuliiir. They are no common |mo- 
ie, to liaro a hoy hkc that 
Am. Oswald aaya liiis fathur was onco in good biiBiness ; but 
[irowgh dii^honesty t»r cttlvcr parties he was itift pentiilcss* 
bid Bium then he has not btfcu able to gut ahead m lifu. 
OiiWALt> itof«ry» leading Emviv, 
On, Father^ this ia my friorjd, Edwin Ij>vo1h 
Ma. W* {shakiTtff htm Aei*rt% % tltt haudi)* (ilad to sec yon, 

tty youu^ friend 1 Very gkd mduefl ! Mako yourself at 
omc hero to-day. We feel that Cbriitmafi would not l>o 
L^mplete withotit you. 

Ei>wiN, Thaiik you, nlrt thank you 1 

Mtl W. Edwin, this is my daughter, (Rdwix ami Amsma 

Ah. Happy to see yoti, 
Edwin, 1 — out^ht — ( Cmfumffif.) 

Mr. W, No apolo^ios, — no nonsen^io l Wo mu^t all l>o 

lolly todsxy. Come hero, my httlo girl I To Ameua. lU 

nldM (»u ihe ^ofd: hf hrr.) Take this and givo it the second tlmo 

Otiwald'H yrumg fnetidt and rmr friend, —^ (£o Ki>wi»«) with 

ir *fTinf'tiont Yon will not again refuse my divn^:hter*« g'ifl, 

1 1 '[iwj lionurably returned it wh^n y*m »u^M'rt<*d that 

.. ,i d it unhckuown Uy her parents. (Kdwin udrt it, tfow' 

kii UuuiU.} And now tberu ia one tliui^ mi»ro I want to 
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Bpeak of, I hear jour father was in btiSHiess fonjuei^* U 
his name Henry C. Lovell I 

Edwik, That is my fathcr*a name, Bin 

Ma. W, {shakituj Edwtur's hand again). You don^t sajr m J I 
have Bhttken your band onoe for your own auke ; now ) mxvii 
shake it for your father's. Why, I used to know Flenry (*- 
Lovell woll. No man I neapect^ mon^. How is it 1 Uuve 
not seen him^ alt those jeara I 

Edwis. After my fathers fiultiPO he wm io discouraged H<j 
left the country. But as he did not succeed in getting ilita 
bu sine as, we retuiTied here a year ago ; and my father haa had 
a little to do^ hut not etioiigh to keep him in good apiiita, nor 
my mother from want, 

Mii* W. How at range are the ways of rrovidcuoe I I liavt 
lieen looking for months for a tniistworthy man to take ch 
of an important branch of our businesa. Yuuf fathi^^r is ju 
the mau wo want. 

Os. (MrowiBj u// hiB hat). Hurmh ! This ia the merrloft 
Christmas / ever had I and I think we njuy thank Kdwin fur 
it, {Daneinrj aroumi htm and patting him on fhn hadt^) jh 

Edwin [dmysi too much mm^ti ttf itjmit], I tUiaure you — it lH 
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ST. PHILIP NERI AND THE YOUTH. 

ST. PHILIP. Tell me what brings you, gentle youth, to 
Romel 

Youth. To make myself a scholar, sir, I come. 

St. And when you are one, what do you intend 1 

Y. To be a priest, I hope, sir, in the end. 

St. Suppose it so : what have you next in view 1 

Y. That I may get to be a canon too. 

St. Well; and how then] 

Y. Why, then, for aught I know, 

I may be made a bishop. 

St. Be it so : 

What then ? 

Y. Why, cardinal 's a high degree, — 

And yet my lot it possibly may be. 

St. Suppose it was, what then 1 

Y. Why, who can say 

But I 've a chance of being pope one day ] 

St. Well, having worn the mitre and red hat 
And triple crown, what follows after that ] 

Y. Nay, there is nothing further, to be sure. 
Upon this earth that wishing can procure. 
When I *ve enjoyed a dignity so high. 
As long as God shall please, then I must die. 

St. What ! must you die, fond youth, and at the best 
But wish, and hope, and may be all the rest 1 
Take my advice : whatever may betide, 
For that which m^i^t he, first of all provide ; 
Then think of that which may be, and indeed. 
When well prepared, who knows what may succeed, — 
But you may be, as you are pleased to hope, 
Priest, canon, bishop, cardinal, and pope ? 
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COURTSHIP U3TOEE DIFFICULTIESw 
Ssobbliton; Josckb; PitrpEircx. 

SNOBBLETOX. Yes, there is that fellow Jones a^iu. T 
declare, the man ia ubiquitooa. Wherever I go with 
nay cousin Prudence, we etumhle aeroae hioa, or he follows h^ 
like her ^hadctw. Do we f-B^e a boating 1 So docs Jdqj^ 
Do we wander on the beach I So does Joncs« Go where we 
will, that fellow follows or nioves before. Now, that was a 
cnitil practical joke which Jones once play^^d upon me at 
college. I tmve never forgiven him. But I would gladly 
inake a pretence of doing so, if I could have my revengeu 
Let me aee. Can't I manage it ? He its head over nam tti 
love with Prudence, but too bashful to speak. 1 half beUo?« 
ehe is not indifferent to liitii, though altogether uuacrjuatntt^d* 
It may prove a match, if I cannot spoO iU Let tm? think. 
Ha ! I have it ! A brilliant ideal Jones, beware! But hen^ 
he comes. 

Etiter JoifES. 
Jones (not ^ff:mg SnoaaLETOif, and ddtghttdi^ conkmfjlatm^ & JUnim-^ 
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Jones. Bless me, you don't say so ! {Aside.) Confound 
the man ! Here have I been endeavoring to appear romantic 
for the last month, and now to be called grumpy, — it is 
unbearable ! 

Snob. But never mind. Cheer up, old fellow ! I see it 
all. I know what it is to be in — 

Jones. Ah, you can then sympathize with me! You 
, know what it is to be in — 

Snob. Of course I do! Heaven preserve me from the toils! 
And then the letters, the interminable letters ! 

Jones. yes, the letters ! the billets doux I 

Snob. And the bills, the endless bills. 

Jones. The bills I 

SNoa Yes ; and the bailififs, the lawyers, the judges, and 
the jury. 

Jones. Why, man, what are you talking about? I thought 
you said you knew what it was to be in — 

Snob. In debt To he sure I did. 

Jones. Bless me ! I 'm not in debt, — never borrowed a 
dollar in my life. Ah me ! it 's worse than that. 

Snob. Worse than that ! Come, now, Jones, there is only 
one thing worse. You 're surely not in love 1 

Jones. Yes, I am. Snobby, help me, help me ! Let 
me confide in you. 

SNoa Confide in me 1 Certainly, my dear fellow ! See ! 
I do not shrink. I stand firm. 

Jones. Snobby, I — I love her. 

Snob. Whom? 

Jones. Your cousin. Prudence. 

SNoa Ha! Prudence Angelina Winter ? 

Jones. Now don't be angry, Snobby ! I don't mean any 
harm, you know. I — I — Yo^ know how it is. 

SNoa Harm, my dear fellow ! Not a bit of it Angry ! 
Not at all. You have my consent, old fellow. Take her. She 
is yours. Heaven bless you both. 

Jones. You are very kind. Snobby, but I have n't got her 
consent vet 
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Ssroa Wei!, tbat ia something, to be siitg. Bat l^aye il all 
W me. She maj be a littlo coy, you know j but, cfiiiHldnrij^ 
your generous overlooking of her un fortunate defect — 

Jones, Defect ! Yoti surprise me* 

Snoh. What ! nnd you did not know of it 1 

Jones, Not at all I am astonished ! Nothing serious, T 
hope. 

S^OD, Onoi only a little ^^ [JJ^ tnjm ktn car it»M his ^fiagtr, 

hutuminf^tf.) I see you understand it. 

Jones, Merciful heaven! can it bel But rti^ly^ is it 
icrioiis ? 

Snob, T should think it was* 

Jones, What I But is 8ho very dangerous } 

SKoa Dangerous ! AVliy should she be I 

Jones* 0, I perceive 1 A mere airiness of brainj — -a gent 
aherration, — acortiing the duU world, - — a mild — 

Snob. Zounds, man, she 's not crazj* ! 

Jones. My dear Snohljy, you relieve me, W^hat then 1 

Snob, Sli^ditly deaf ; that "b alh 

JoNEa, Deaf ! 

SxoiL As a lamn-nost. That is^ you must devata vtmr 
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a ihott time» jmd I will prcjiarc her far the iotmiJuo- 

JoxEs. Very good- Meatitime^ 1 will go down to the beacli^ 
ad endeavor to juxjuiro the proper pitch. Let Eic rtct* : ** Miss, 
rill joii oblige me — " [E^'t Jom^b. 

pjurDKSoe. (Iof»d fiioniiiig, consm* Who v?m tlmt Hpeokmg 
lomUyl 
|ijiL Onlv J^nirs, Puor fellow, he is so dtJnf Umt 1 siip- 
I'hc fancicii lus own voice to lie a mure whiapen 
Fru. Why, I was not liwaro of this, lu ho veiy deaf? 
Snob, Deiif tm a Btoae feu€e. To be stire, he does not tisc 
€ar- trumpet any mor^i but ono must epcak e^ceselvely 
kigL Uafortmintu, too, for 1 believe ho g iii love. 
pRU. In love I with whom 1 
SKoa Can't jou gueaa 1 
PttU. O no ; I liave n't tb«i slightest ide^u 
SxoB. With yourself t He hii^ bceai begging me to obtain 
iiira an mtrothiethim, 

Pitu* Well, 1 Lnve alwayg thought him a nice-IookJiig young 
turn, I mppose be would hear me if I &houltl my [«peakM 
f}f **0ood morum^'t Mr. Jones !" 
Smob. 1^0 you think he would hear that ? 
Pbu, Well, then, how would [xpialM very timdhj) ** Oood-moni- 
Qg^ Mn Jimes ! **^how wouM thnt dol 

SKoii Tush I ho would think you were speaking under 
fiiur Ureatli. 
Pbu. [ulmoiH frrmminti), '* Oood moming ! ** 
Snor a mere whisper, my dear cousin. But here he 
Now do try mid mjike yourself uudihlu, 

Etiier JoMitS. 

5?yoa. {^ttkimj in u ki^K vmet). Mr. ifoiie% COUBiu. MifiS 
fi^iutisr, Jones, You will plea«e excuse me for a short time. 

Jos EH i^HuktHff nhrtii mid toudi Mifis, Will yoo aeccpt tbcHe 
jwrrji I I plufked them from their slumlnT on tht^ bill 
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r*BU. {in an egtmlty hif/h t'4>rop)* Renlly, flirj I — I 

J0NE8 {a»ifh)- Shu hesitates It niuBt be that ahe doet 
not hem* mo* {Inarash'j his torn.) Miss, will you accppt tlicse 
flowers — FLOWERS 1 I plucked th^aui sleep iug on tlie lijll — 

HILL. 

Pru. [aUo wcmising hrr kmij). Ccrtaiulvj Mr. Jones. Tbey 
nre Leautiftil — ^beau-u-tjitu 

Jones {lixidt). How sUo screains iu my etir ] [Ahud.j Yea, 
I plucked them from I heir slumber — attraiBEit, ou tho IdU — 

HILL^ 

pRU. {fisida). Poor man, what an effort H seems for him to 
Bpeak i {AhufJ.) I perceive you arc pKstical. Ate you fond 
of [loetryl {Aside,) He hesitates. I must speak locideri 
{In rt scrtw.} Poetry — Pofrmr — POETRY ! 

Junes {aside). Bless me, the woman would wake the AomA I 
{At»ud.] Yes, miss, 1 ad-o-r-e it. 

Snob. Glorious I glorious 1 I wonder how loud they en* 
eerpam. D vengeance, thoii art ewe^t 1 

Prd, Can you repeat some poetry — hjetrt 1 

JoN£S. I only know ou6 poem. It is this : — 
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THE FRENCHMAN'S MALADY. 

Merchant; Fsenchman. 

Scene, the Merchant's counting-room. Enter Frenchman. 

MERCHANT. Good morning, sir ! How do you do 1 
Frenchman. Sick, — very sick ! 

Mer. What 's the matter? 

French. De times is de matter. 

Mer. Detimes ? What disease is that % 

French. De maladie vat break all de merchants ver much. 

Mer. Ah ! the times, eh 1 Well, they are bad, very bad, 
Bure enough ; but how do they affect you 1 

French. Vy, monsieur, I lose de confidence. 

Mer. In whom 1 

French. In everj^body. 

Mer. Not in me, I hope 1 

French. Fardonnez-moi, monsieur ; but I do not know who 
to trust d present, when all de merchants break several times, 
all to pieces. 

Mer. Then I presume you want your money 1 

French. Owi, Tnonsieur ; I starve for want of Vargent 

Mer. Can't you do without it 1 

French. No, monsieur, I must have him. 

Mer. You must 1 

French. Out, monsieur, I did put in your hands five tousand 
doUair, for invest him, what you call. You have pay me in- 
tairest all right, but I want ver much de five tousand doUair, 
ver much, ver much ! 

Mer. And you can't do without it ] 

French. No, monsieur, not von leetel moment longare. 

Mer. (makes out a cheeky and hands to Frenchman^ There, sir. 

French. Vat is dis, monsieur] 

Mer. a check for five thousand dollars, with the interest 
due. 

French. (wUh amazement). Is it hon ? 

Mer. Certainly. 
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Frekch. Have you Fargtm m de htivk 1 

Mer. Yea, to be sufe. 

French. And it ts parfaitement couTeiiieiit to pay dt* same 1 

Mer. Undoutitedly. What astouiBhes you I 

French. Vj, diit yo\i have got him in does timea* 

Mer- yes ; and 1 have plenty mora I owe ootbing that 
I caunot pay at a momeut^s notieei 

French. (/j^r/^eztJ). Wonskur, you aliall keep tcir^aU for 
me some loetel year longare* 

Mer, Why, 1 thought you wanted it, 

French. Tout mt mrdraire. I uo varit f/^c taf^nt I Taut 
de graud confidence, Suppose you no got de moDOj, den I 
vant bim ver much. Suppose you got him, den 1 no yaiit faim 
at all. Vous comprenvj:^ ch 1 

Meh. All right, sir. 
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T* Wttit a bit ! PoHmps you are a cousuij — the cousin 
lio lives in this plnco. 
P, 1 am the consiTi who lives in thia place. 
T* Your name m Peckfioitn 
K Itia. 

T, {ftrnthintf hk fiat}. T am proud to know you, and I ask ymir 
doiu You behold in me one who hfis nlso nn intcri?i^t in 
getitkojan up stairs. Wiiit h bit, iPulhny off htxhat.afid 

\t of the firmrr, wftkh /if hands <o pKcKHItn'r.) Kcad tluit I 

l\ Tim x« addroaaed to Chevy Slyine, E«q. 

T, You know Chevy Slyme, Eslj., 1 belitjve 1 Teiy good : 
Lftt b oiy iuteroht and bu&mt'Bs here. 

P, {tnilidfiitt}ingjiom TiGa), NoWj thi« is very distr{^&8iDg, my 
iond. It ia Tcry distreitsing to me to be compttlled tu itity 
Ihat you are not the person you claim to be. I know Mr. 
iWt my frieiKl ThiK will not do ; houeaty is tho beat 

liey. You had I setter not, you Itad, iudeed. 

T, Stop 1 Wait a bit I I uuderstand your Tuij^^takc, and 

am Dot oflfeuded* Why 1 liccause it h complimeutary. 
ou nuppcwtG i wculd »et myjsclf tip for Chevy iflyine. Sir, 

there is a man on earth whom a geiillcman would f*:cl 

tud and honored to l>e miHtakeu fur, that man it* Chevy 

iljme* For lie is, without exception, the highest miuiled, the 

lOfft tndcpcnrJcut-ispinted* mojst original, Bpi ritual, daft»icnJ, 

lentctl, auij mcmi thorouj^hly ShakeHpeariau, if not Mlltuuic, 

I at tho aaoic time, mc>st dis^^Ui^tin^^ly uji.ipprcciatctl ijog | 

iow. But, sir^ I have m*t the vanity to attempt to jiasi* for 
ilyma Any otJjer uuin in tho wide world 1 am equd to. 
nt Slyme i», 1 frank !y confess, a great mauy cuts above me, 
heirfiire y*m arv wrung. 

P. ihi^dtnif inti a itita-l I judged! frtmi this. 

T* No doubt vou did. But, Mr* PeirkintH; the whole thing 

i!vea iUkilf into an instance of the pecnliaritic* of gttniiiH. 

very mau *^f ' haa hia peeuliarity. 8ir» the pecii- 

iarityofuiy i- - that h*r in alwayst waitiu^' r**uad 

it* Comer. Ho la jicrpctually round tho corner, sir. Ho b 
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round the comer at this instant. That is a remnrkahly curi- 

DH8 and mtL-rtrtftitig imit in Sljme's ubaracter ; and whenever 
Slyme^'a lifo cornea to be written, thnt trait must lie thor* 
oughly worked out by his biogiupher, or society will uot bo 
satisfied, OUsorve iiiej society will not ba satistiud. 

T. Slyme*8 biographer, sir, whoever ho may be, must apply 
to ine ; or, if I am gcjno to that what's-his-name from which 
no tbiu^imbob comes buck, be iiiuat apply to my exocutoi^ 
fur leave to search among my papers* I have taken a fcir 
notes, in my poor way, of some of timt man's proceedings — 
my lid opted brother, sir — which would amaze yow. Ho made 
xme of an expression, sir, on the fifteenth of last moutK -^ 
when he could not racet a little bill, and the other party would 
not renew, — - which would have doue honor to Napoleou 
Bonaparte in addressing the French army. 

P, And l>niy what may be Mr* Sljme's business here> if 
I may be permitted to inquire 1 

T. You will give me leave, su*, first to introduce myeolfL 
My name, sir, in Tigg, The name of Montagtie Tigg will per- 
haps be familiar to you, in connection with the most remark- 
able events of the peninsular war. 

Pecksniff lAakeg kis head, 

T. No matter : tliat man was my father, and I bear his 
tuune. I tim consequently proud, — proud as Lucifer. B^cuso 
me, one moment I desire my friend Slyme to be present at 
the remainder of this conference. {Withdraws, and Tfturmjbilfm^d 
b^ SLYue, wh& looks stupidlif al PECKSifiFf, and Pecksj^iff looki aVi% 
ut ffim*) 

T» {fttrtatdin^ to addrtag Slvmf,, wh& hits heai whigp^ing m htM tar^ 
tfnvJtimj kin dlxiw^ and mukint^ other signs to him tottsk mone^ of PscKSSfirr, 
TtOG Hf*eahi loud atouijh for Ma- Peck«i^IFF to fimtn ) Cbiv, I shall como 
to that |jrescntly. I act upon my own resi>onsibi!ity, or not at 
all. To the extent of aiicb a trifling loan as a crown piece, to 
a man of your talents, I look upon Mr* Pcekeniff as certain, 
U Cbiv, Cbivl you are, upon my life, a strange instance of 
tho little fmihies that beset a mighty mind \ if tbere had 
n<^vur b^^eu a telescope in thbs worlds I should bavc boon quite 
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certain, from my observation of you, that there were spots on 
the Sim ! Well, never mind ! Moralize as we will, the world 
goes on. As Hamlet says, Hercules may lay about him with 
his club, in every possible direction ; but he can't prevent the 
cats from making a most intolerable row on the roofs of the 
houses, or the dogs from being shot, in the hot weather, if they 
go about the streets unmuzzled. Life 's a riddle, a most con- 
founded hard riddle to guess, Mr. Pecksnifif. Like that cele- 
brated conundrum, '' Why is a man in jail like a man out of 
jail ?" there 's no answer to it. Chiv, my dear fellow, go out 
and see what sort of a night it is. (Sltme goe$ out, Tioo retumB 
loPscKsinFF.) We must not be too hard upon the Httle eccen- 
tricities of our fHend Slyme. You saw him whisper to me 1 

P. I did. 

T. You heard my answer, I think ] 

P. I did. 

T. Five shillings, eh 1 Ah ! what an extraordinary fellow I 
— very moderate, too. Five shillings, to be punctually paid 
next week ; that 's the best of it You heard that. 

P. I did not. 

T. No ! That 's the cream of the thing, sir. I never knew 
that man fail to redeem a promise in my life. You *re not in 
want of change, are you 1 

P. No, thaoik you, not at all ! 

T. Just so ; if you had been, I 'd have got it for you. 
( Whistles f and tpolks about with an air of unconcern.) Perhaps you 'd 
rather not lend Slyme five shillings 1 

P. I would much rather not. 

T. It 's very possible you may be right. Would you en- 
tertain the same sort of objection to lending me five shillings, 
nowl 

P. Yes : I could n't do it, indeed ! 

T. Not even half a crown, perhaps 1 

P. Not even half a crown. 

T. Why, then, we come to the ridiculously small sum of 
eighteen-pence. Ha, ha ! 

P. And that would be equally objectionable. 
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T. (iAal% Pkcsfl9tF7 ly Itfl liaKi&). Sir, 1 protest jofi are noe 
oC the most c^osistent ftnd retaafkmtile men I faftve e^er meL I 
desire the honor of jour better aoquainlanceL There lire mmij 
little ebanictenstics about m j frieitid SiyiQ^g of 'whicEi, as 6 
msn of strict houoT, I cao bj no means approve. But I mm 
prepared to forgive htm aH these tQght dmvbaeks ajid toa&jT 
morCf in consideration of the gr^t pleftsUTi^ I hare this dajr 
enjoyed in my social iut^rcourse with jou» bit* It hn& given 
me a far higher and more endmriiig ddight th&ti the siieo^iAil 
Begot tatioD of auy small loii^ oo the piirt of my friend, eoukl 
po^bly have imparted. I bog leave, &ir, to wish jou a ve^ 
good CYOning. ( TAfg yo i>ff diffkrmi losjfi.) 
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Br* Grat ; Auirr SoPBT ; FeucU, her m^ae, 

&C£?7E I. — In front qf A^tnt SepKif*s hmae, v^kk (t taM/fft^f 

ieiih viim and Jhitrer-pr^Jt* 

"[JIELICIA (aime), Heigh*hjQ I Am I honieaick, or aia T tioti 
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bedtime. Five times seven are thirty-five. Well, then, thirty- 
five repetitions of the aforesaid items would be the sum-total 
of my diary. My dear mother, a charming diary I could 
write ! Worthy of publication in the " Atlantic " or "Harper's.** 
But I ought to add something to my sketch-book. How 
pretty the river looks, winding through the valley, the green 
slopes on either side ! I mean to try and sketch it. ( Takes 
her sketch-hook, and draws. Dr. Gray enters unobserved, and, glancing over 
her shoulder, noatches her drawing a few moments without speaking.) 

Dr. Gray. You need somewhat heavier touches just there, 
if I may interfere. Don't you see how black the shadows 
faUl 

Fel. Dr. Gray I How you startled me ! How dare you 
look over my shoulder, sir ? Don't you know how rude it is ] 

Dr. G. How rude is it ? 

Fel. So rude that if I were n't so glad to see you I should 
send you away. Where did you come from ] Did you rain 
down with the sunbeams 1 

Dr. G. {smiles, and strokes his mustache musingly). Just now I 
came from Shell Beach, where my mother and sister and a few 
friends are wasting the summer hours ; and there I heard that 
you were here. 

Fel. How nice it is to see you ! it seems like old times. I 
was just on the point of getting home-sick, and you have 
cured me. Sha* n't we go up to the house, so that I may in- 
troduce you to Aunt Sophy ] 

Dr. G. Unless you vote against it, I should rather stay 
here the little time I have to stay ; I should have to divide 
you among so many up there. 

Fel. And I being so insignificant, you think there would n't 
be enough to go round ] By the way, where do you mean to 
settle, doctor 1 When I last had the pleasure of talking with 
you, your mind was perplexed by the query. 

Dr. G. Yes. What would you advise 1 How would it do 
to settle hereabouts 1 

Fel. In this wilderness 1 Waste your sweetness on this 
desert air, and practise patience instead of medicine ] Be- 
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aides, I beard auntie say that tht^re am a new dootor bflfd 
already. 

Bn, G. Indeed 1 Bid slie raentioG his name T 

Fel. Yea ; it 's Br. jVmold morningj uc»on, and Dight, If 
1 don't take hi a doses^ I have a chn^iijc dose of bimsyLf. She 
sings his praises loud enough to make his fortune, 1 dare saj 
he has given up iidvertisiug. He tmred auntie of a fever when 
the old doctor over at Shell Beach had given her up, 

DiL G. Then you have n't eeeu him 1 

Fel. No; the truth is, Fm afraid to face Buch a pAmgaiu 
He was here the first night I came, and auntie begg^ m© to 
go down and see him^ but I bad a beadaohOj you know. 
Travellers always have headaches ; it *8 one of their pGtX|td* 
sites. 

Db. G, And he might have cured it* Bo he was h^re ilid 
fii'st day you caiiie^ eh ] 

Feu Yes i and he was coming today, so I took my sketch- 
book and trudged out here. I don*t care to see their old 
country doctors; they must be stupid enough. 

DiL G. Oh I is he an old fellow 1 

Fel. I dou't know ; wears a wig, perhaps, and grocti go^ 
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doctor ; according to the opinion of your friends he is worth 
seeing — 

Fel. When one is ilL 

Dr. G. And yet you avoid and despise his shadow. I very 
much doubt if you do not have him in your cup yet, and to 
some purpose. 

Fel. 0, you disagreeable man ! You mean that when I do 
see him I shall fall in love with him. In that case I shall 
take infinite pains to avoid him. He 's as bad as the Gorgon's 
head ; for one would as soon be tinned into stone, for all I 
know, as to fall in love with a man one hates. Besides, if he 
were Adonis himself, I should say, " No, I thank you, my pretty 
man,** if he invited me to share this wilderness with him. 

Dr. G. Ah ! And you would not consent to live here on 
any terms *? How people differ ! Now / like it. 

Fel. 0, it does very well for a summer's vacation. 

Dr. G. And nothing more ] You think that there is n't a 
possibility of my persuading anybody to share my cottage, in 
case I should make up my mind to settle here ] 

Fel. (aside.) Who is he going to ask to share his cottage] 
(Aloud.) I dare say you might find some one who would n't — 
object. 

Dr. G. But not Miss Felicia Saxon. Well (taking out his watch), 
it 's time I was off; five o'clock. Your bugbear must be gone 
before this, imless he stays to tea. By the way, send me word, 
will you, how you like him, and who comes in under the four- 
leaved clover. [Exit, 

Fel. (following him with her ei/es, and repeating). " But not Miss 
Felicia^Saxon." Why does he take it for granted ] If he wanted 
to know, why did he not ask outright, without any beating 
about the bush 1 How could I tell him that I should n't mind 
if only he were here too 1 No, he must have been joking ; 
he must have been thinking of some one else. (Sighing profound- 
lif, and picking up her sketch-l>ook.) There ! four-leaved clover, omen 
of good luck, I '11 put you there, because I said I would do so 
(placing it over the door) ; but I have little faith any good luck 
will come to me. I wonder whom he was thinking of I [ExU, 
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Bc«^£ n. '—^ AinfT SpFUT^a dimng-room. Shu k hug^ t^n^ li? laHr. 

Al'nt Sophy. Now the butter and the apple-sarst*, tbeo 
teii '11 ho ready. {S^ts ttra clialr^. Fei,ic[a fyiiers.} Where hftV0 
Tou been, child 1 You always do C(.>ntrivc to bide youmtrlf 
when tbe doctor *a here. Sit down, chUd. I 11 pat tea right 
on. {AdJs tki^tm, dc.) Yea, doctor was here^ and masked if you 
were well \ and I told him you were well enough to be g&li^ 
van ting over the neigliborhood all the afternoon. 

Fel. He wanted to give me a dose of calomel, I &up|M)0eL 
I hate doctora^ atuifs, and doctors ; at least (r^meiw^enM^ un m* 
etjition)^ at leaat nio^t of them. I 've been sketctiing tho Lntei^ 
vol ] I have n't been galivantingj and I doB*t know wh&t ii 
means. 

Aunt S, What do jon call sketching ? Those little daubs 
of lead pencil luarksl Looks as if the crows bad walked over 
the paper Dear me ! is that the nonsense folks call sketch- 
ing ] You 'd better been at home charutng i it *s a sight more 
profitable, 

Fkl, 1 leave that for country doctors' wivc^ By the wmj, 
A^mt Sonhv. vonr Dctctor Arnold wears a wior* does n't het m 
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There *s a letter for ye on the table in t' other room, when 
ye *ve finished. 

Fkl. Is there 1 Well, you '11 excuse me, please. I Ve eaten 
quite enough. [Exit, 

Aunt S. Law, now, why did I up and tell her about that 
letter in such a hurry ? She never eats enough to keep a 
mouse alive. {Puts tea-things on a waiter, and takes them to the kitchen, 
Pelicia returns with a note.) 

Fel. Dr. Gray's handwriting. (Opens the nou and reads.) 

"Dear Miss Felicia, — Have you made the acquaintance of 
Dr. Arnold yet ? — poor man ! And how fares it with the four- 
leaved clover? I am delegated to present you with my sister^s 
love — to which may I add my own ? — and to request the pleasiure 
of your company at Shell Beach any fine day this week. I should 
be most happy to call for you, but duty beckons in another direc- 
tion. Yet I shall try to give myself a half-holiday, should you con- 
sent to make it one. 

" Hopefully yours, 

"A. L. Gray." 

0, I should so like to go ! But how to get there ] I can't 
walk that distance, and all the farm-horses are at work, I sup- 
pose. (Aunt Sophy appears at the door.) Dear me ! where 's my 
godmother that she can't make me a coach-and-six out of the 
squash-vines and the squash-bugs? 

Aunt S. \Vliere do you want to go 1 

Fel. {hastily putting the note in her bosom). Mrs. Ames, a friend 
of mine and mamma's, wishes me to spend the first fine day 
with her at Shell Beach. 

Aunt S. Perhaps Dr. Arnold will happen along, and take 
you in. He drives from Dan to Beersheba on his visits, and 
would n't think anything of doing a body a good turn. 

Fel. I 'd rather stay at home. 

Aunt S. You 're a very silly girl. 

Feu Perhaps so ; but silly girls are just the ones who liko 
to have their own way. Can't you send me to Shell Beach ? 

Aunt S. Well, perhaps Jones will harness old Jolly and 
drive you over, if you're set upon it, and are up early 
enough. And there 's the stage. Go over in the stage, and 
10 
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I '11 send J ones and Jully to fetch joti home. That 'J I l>e 
hajrdiest. 

Fel. 0, tliftuk jQu ! You are the boBt of aunts, aAcr nil, if 
jou t»ll^'e gone wild over that old Dn Aruold- I darcr say you 
ciiii*t help it ; ho *a bewitched ymir 

AoKT 8. Ju?^t vrmt till he bewitches you. 

Fel, {iauf/hinff}. Ye3. Just wait. [Exi: FeuciA, 

Au:vT S. Tlmt 'ere gal is a dy puas. Tbere *s no coaxing 
her with milk or cream* For all the world like our Tab. 
•* Tab I here, Tab J '' stiys I, " come and get your auppor,* 
Never a step does Miirm Tah budge ; but sits there winking 
aijd blinking at mc, aa if she was perfectly mditferent. But 
I sel4S down the Basse r o' milk, I goea to my work ; first 
thing I kuo^the eas&er'i cleaa. So^ MisB Felidai I'll jugt 
go about my work. 1 'U just — wait, [£jrd- 



SCE>E IIL — S/iaffBfocA, 

Dr G. {lo(ikininUhiMU'<Jdch], Past the hour when Mim Feii- 
cia was to be here. She may not come I She gacs batik !o 
the city so soon, I wish 1 might see her. Some oua comet! 
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Dr. G. Mr. Jones ? Ah ! I don't remember hearing you 
iDention him before. A particular friend of yours 1 Lawyer, 
doctor, merchant, thief 1 He 's a thief if he comes with in- 
tent to steal my little friend Felicia. ( With iU<oncealed curiosity.) 

Fel. (aside). Jealous, eh ^ at least, this savors of it. (Aloud.) 
Mr. Jones and I are on very good terms, that is, as good as 
the circumstances demand. (Laughing.) 

Dr. G. Indeed ! May I ask if he is a resident at Farm-field 1 

Fel. yes. 

Dr. G. Then, of course, he can have no hope. 

Fel. He does n't seem to be despairing, however. 

Dr. G. Hoping against hope, perhaps. I heard of a Mr. 
Jones who is teaching drawing m the West Parish, — not 
wearing a wig, but whose locks are silvered with the frosts of 
many winters, to put it poetically; perhaps this is your 
friend] 

Fel. On the contrary, Mr. Jones — my friend, as you choose 
to call him — is not over thirty, with hair of your color, and a 
golden mustache. 

DR.G. 

" Distrust that man, although he be your brother, 
Whose hair is one color and his mustache another." 

Fel. Be still ! I won't have Mr. Jones slandered. He has 
a figure like a Titan ; he has big blue eyes. Don't you like 
blue eyes ] 

Dr. G. No ; they remind me of crockery. 

Fel. They remind me of sapphires and turquoises. How- 
ever, he has an aquiline nose. 

Dr. G. And a bad temper, of course. In short, I don't 
fancy anything I hear about this Mr. Jones. 

Fel. That does n't signify, so long as my Aunt Sophy does. 

Dr. G. 0, then he is her admire — 

Fel. He is one of her farm hands, if you please. 

Dr. G. Cruel girl ! I sha* n't forgive you in a hiury. Jones 
is a great burden off my mind. What possessed you % 

Fel. One likes to make believe have a lover once in a 
while, you know. 
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Dr. G. What 'b the use of makiag beliere wiien the tml' 
ity 'b Btaring you in the Taco 1 

Pel. 0, make-believe lovers are n't so troubleiome &3 real 
oneB. 

Dii. G, I suppose not. They doii*t ask jou to lire in tbe 
backwoods with thorn. 

Fel. I hope not. Why is he id ways harping upon liriiig 
in the country 1 {A&i'de.} 

Br. G. I snppoeoj now, that no one could pereuado you to 
Buch a sac ri tic el 

Fel. I hope no one will try. {Lafid^,) 

Du. G. Woll {a/la- Q pmim)t when i m:irry, I hope my wifc 
will love Datiire, 

Fel. I should rather she would love rae, if I were you 
(arfAify), But Wits n't it a, joke? My dniwing- master used t<i 
say to me, ** You are da most great big lover of do Nat urn, 
MeoB Felioit6, she do have; you do show it in de every 
touch I '* 

DfL G. Ho was a flatterer. 

Fel. I thank yon. Nobody can bring such an ac 
.against tou. (A tmuse.) 1 think wo had better so and 
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Dr. G. Come in and see my mother, and rest You look 
very tired. 

Fbl. Thank you ; if you '11 excuse me, I 'U go home. I am 
not feeling very well. 

Dr. G. You must allow me to accompany you. 

Fel. No, I thank you. I can get along very well alone. 
(He follows her.) Indeed, Dr. Gray, 1 prefer to go alone. Good 
day. [Ezii, 

Dr. G. So, so ! what does all this mean 1 A pretty kind 
of story I shall have to make up to my mother, to account 
for the sudden disappearance of the young lady. She 
looked charming when she first came, — rosy as Hebe her- 
self. What could have made her turn pale so suddenly*? 
There must have been a mental disturbance. What were 
we talking about? I remember. Miss Atherton ; and I said 
I was feehng anxious about her. Could that have troubled 
her? I dare not believe it. But I must go and apologize 
to my mother for the nonappearance of her guest. [Exit. 

Scene IV. — A room in Aunt Sophy*s house. 

Aunt S. I should like to know what on airth has come 
over our Felicia. It did n't do her any good to go junketing 
over to the beaches. She does n't care anything about read- 
ing her books ; and here 's her sketching, as she calls it, not 
touched. She *s lost her appetite, too ; and that 's a bad sign. 
No matter what I cook up, she does n't care a fig for it. The 
child's sick. Like as not her liver 's out of order ; folks' livers 
is the peskiest things to keep a running. I don't like to have 
nobody's life on my mind ; so I '11 just send round for Dr. 
Arnold, and he 11 do the right thing for her. Here she 
coRies, now, as dumpty as you please. 

Felicia enters sloidtf, and fails listlessly on the lounge, mth a book in her hand, 
AujJT SoPHT watches her a few moments. 

Aunt S. What are you readin', child ] 

Fel. Tennyson. 

Aunt S. That ain't to the p'int. Read out something, so I 
can hear what 's afore your eyes this minute. 
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Feu 

*' the dreary, drcflry moorland I O the bftrttiit lMU*re^ iliof* * * 
Da, G. appfora just ^utnid^ the door, AvtXT S. runs *o meH kim* 
AuxT S. There ! Dr. Arnold, I 'ui right glad to see JOOT 
face and ejca ! 

Fel. That hoirid Br. Arnold ! I won't see him I 
Aunt S. I Ve been worried out of my nife^ht^B filoep &1> 
of this child, and her fulka a hundred mdos away* I Ve givxiii 
her hcrb-tca and pcpjH^rmint, and they did n*t do her no more 
good than so much water. Law bless jou, if she was lovih 
sick, eho could n't be worse off^ with no relish for her vic- 
tuals. Ever since she went over to the beach to a^ them 
Ameses, whoever tliey may be — 

Fkli ci A tries to trndir /ler ^^caffe/tafA I A* rmfm. Db. G* oiWt^Tej A«r, ]^<u^ 
ifitj htr jthaalder. She turnt ri>uRf/, a)nftf>Htirt(f Un* Q. 

Dr. G. Whither away, Misa Felicia, before I 've bo muida «$ 
felt your pulse 1 Come, how do yoti liko Dr* Arnold, at yoa] 
BervjcQ 1 What do yon think of his greou goggles 1 How di 
his Ts ig fit, think you ! 

Feu {amaied). Dr. Gray I Dr. Arnold J Which ? How T I 
don*t underetmid. I thought — ^^^^^^ 
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Dr. G. Yes, she has quite recovered ; she rode out to^aj 
for the first time. 

Fel. Then she has been ill. 

Dr. G. After getting over a fever she had a relapse. I be- 
lieve I told you before. (Impatiendif.) 

Fei:. I believe you did ; but I thought, — I thought that it 
was y(m who had a relapse. Thank you, Dr. Arnold, I will 
take your prescription. 



BOUND FOR DETROIT. 

Pat; Clerk; Agent. 

Scene, a nuiroad ticket -office. 

PAT. Shure, is this the road to DsL-tkroit ? 
Clerk. Yes ; send you right through on the railroad. 

Pat. Shure, it *8 the rale road I mane, an' none o' thim 
chatin' turnpikes. 

Cl. You want to go by the Grand Trunk 1 

Pat. Divil a bit ! I 've no clothes fur a trunk, let alone 
money fur the buy in' uv wun. 

Cl. Well, you want to go to Detroit ] 

Pat. Shure, I do. 

Cl. Which line will you take 1 

Pat. Och ! any line, shure ; a fish-line for a throut or two, 
perhaps. 

Cl. No, no ! how would you like to go, — which way 1 

Pat. How wud I like to go ] Shure, like a gintlemon, an' 
the same way me cousin Mick Dolan wint. 

Cl. And what way was that ] 

Pat. Shure, he said it was a mighty quick way. 

Cl. Then you want a ticket on the express line. Give me 
ten dollars. 

Pat. Tin dollars ! What wud I give yeos tin dollars fur 1 

Cl. For your ticket by the Express. 

Pat. Shure, it 's no express I wamt at arl ; it 's the way to 
Da-throit. 
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Cu I know that ; but ther© art three '* frftya^" a« joti call 

'era, — Express, Trunk Linej and Centml What liae %S1 
you Ukc I 

Pat. (/iim/*rf). Ah, — elil 

Cl. {ieming over tGmier). Come, mj good felloW, what Witl you 
takot 

Pat. i^ancitig at a big ink^hoUk thai stands m iht ttfujtter). Shure^ 1 11 
take a dhrop o' whisk t?y, if it *s the same to viire honor. 

Agent. Hon?, you stand aBidej please ! 1 '11 Rud out what 
the fellow 'a after. — You want to go to Detroit 1 

Pat. You m^iy saj that. 

Ao. Aud you waut to buy a ticket I 

Pat. DivU a bit 

Ag. What do you want, then t 

Pat. Shure^ I warut to know the way to Da-throit, 

Ao. Wc41^ buy a ticket, and that will show you the wav* 

Pat. But ^ould n't yure honor show ine the way t 

A a But how can you get there without the ticket ! 

Pat, Shu re, / numt" to walk. 
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Trav. {/ainil^ interested). Yes ? 

Bum. Well, Bill, he marched up an' down, keepin* a bright 
lookout, ixspiahly on the crick. All to wunst he seed su'thin' 
comin* outen the water. 

TVLAY. {more interested), Hal 

Bum. He tuck a good squar look, for he had strekt orders 
not to fire on no account, onless the Mexicans war approachin\ 
The demed thing wobbled outen the water, an* then he seed 
it was a crowdin' big alligator, more 'n fawty foot long. 

Trav. (quiU interested,) Weill 

Bum. I tell yer he was in an awful fix. He dusn*t fire, be- 
kase the alligator was n't one o* them yaller-bellied Mexicans ; 
an* he dusn't run away an* desart his post, bekase that was 
death by the artickles o' war. So all he could do was to jab 
the varmint with his bagnet. But, bless your soul, *t wa* n't o* 
no use ! 

Trav. (excited). No? 

Bum. No, sir ! The cretur's hide was as thick an' hard as 
fawty sides o' sole-leather, an* the bagnet busted in two. Then 
the alligator fetched him a wipe with his tail, an* the fust thing 
he knowed he knowed nothin*. Jest then the relief came up ; 
but it was too late. The alligator had swallowed Bill right 
down, an* the way they knowed it was him, they seed the butt- 
eend of Bill's muskit in the jaws of the animil as he dove into 
the crick. 

Trav. I don*t doubt the story ; but I wonder how you 
know all the particulars so well. Were you on the relief 1 

Bum. No, I was n't nuther. 

Trav. How did you learn all the facts ] 

Bum. How did I lam the fax ] Ef you '11 order the cider 
I *11 tell yer. 

Trav. Certainly. — Mr. Clerk, let this gentleman have a 
good glass of cider, and I '11 pay for it. 

Bum. Yere 's yer good hedth, an' more like you to come to 
town frekwently. Well, stranger, — ah ! that 's smack in' good 
cider, — well, ^^^^r see, the fact is, — I *m Bill Wainwrigut. 
10 • o 
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Jottsc Bbooke; 'SIeg Bnootim tktMwiJk; lift. Schorr; LofTTtaSWwtf; 

Ecbs:k J. — A ro&m in Meg*b kotm^ Mbq* arn^td m o dmdif wwmajK 
dr«w, a bit of ti muslin cap on hr h^adt u <w^^«rf m puitimg tht room 
lo t'^idaf and dailing. 

ny yT~EG. Yes ! I am determined to be ei mode! house- 
J-VJL keeper ! Every room ahall always be in the most per- 
fect order. No diiat^ no flj-speekB, from one end of the horjso 
to the other, I>o;ir John loves order so well E Bless liis 
heart I What wur^t I do to please him t He sliall find hMme 
a [Mtradise. He ^hi\X\ always see me with a smjliag face. No 
matter what happtus while he in gone, or how much out of 
eorts I may feelj wheu 1 know it is time to expect him, I 
shall take care to look my prettiest^ and have a kiss of wel- 
come for him. He eliull always find a good table, too. That 
is so important. He shall fare smnptuoiisly is very day ; so 
that he will dechu*e he tieTer knew wluit good Hting was, 
when he had to depend on those vile reatanraats* — ^Her© ha^^ 
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Meg. Now, John, dear ! did you ever come home and find 
me looking otherwise than you would have me look, should 
half a dozen friends come in unexpectedly 1 Or should you 
ever have been ashamed of our table since we were 
married ) 

John. No, Meg. I must say you have surpassed my 
expectations in this respect. But I thought perhaps you 
might be shy at the idea of entertaining strangers, for fear 
everything on the table should not be "0. K." 

Meg. My husband shall always feel free to bring a friend 
home whenever he likes. I shall always be prepared. There 
shall be no flurry, no scolding, no discomfort, but a neat 
house, a cheerful wife, and a good dinner. John, dear, never 
gtop to ask my leave. Invite whom you please, and be sure 
of a welcome from me ! 

John {aside). How charming to hear her talk thus ! It is 
a blessed thing to have a superior wife I (Aloud.) I must go 
now. {Giving her a parting saliUe.) Shall I send home veal or 
mutton for dinner ? 

Meg. Beef to roast, dear, for to-day ; and any vegetable 
you may happen to fancy. Would you like an oyster- 
soup, too] If so, stop in and order home a quart of 
oysters. Only a quart ; that will be sufficient. 0, something 
more ! Have sent at once — at once, remember ! — a dozen 
or so of little jars, each holding about a pint. Our cur- 
rants are all spoiling. I must make some into jelly this very 
day. 

John. All right. I'll remember. Beef — vegetables — 
oysters — and jelly-jars. 

Meg. And be sure and have the little jars come at once ! 

John. Yes. Good-by, dear ! 

Meg. Good-by! {Throwing a kiss ajler him. Exit Jonv.) Now 
I must finish dusting this room, and then I '11 run up stairs 
and change my dress, and put on a big calico apron. I 
must have that jelly on at once, so as to have it out of the 
way in season for dinner. 
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ScK?r)? n.* — In Jroni of Mr.cj*» h&itmj tcAtcA U H^md, 
as if rm oue lived there* Tht doat-itip* havt a n^t^ated 
ler John Brooes and ScoTT- 

JoHN, I am sr> glfid you happened along to^lnj, Scottl 
Now you 11 Bee wbat comfort there is in married lite, mnd ki 
having a Htik homo of one's owu. If I can oolj tempt joq 
into giving up bachelordotn, 1 shall think I have done % good 
day's work, — eh, Scott ? 

Scott (smilintj). I am roRdj to be tempted, if I can be bs 
lucky a fellow as you seem to be, 

John ilooking in suqtriM at th& chmi windavm}. Why, what dam 
this moan 1 { Trir$ lU door.) Front door locked, too, 1 *U w^^ger 
it bus n*t been opened this nioming. {Pu^liimf Krme mud &ff ik^ 0tp 
triYA the toe of his l/o^.) I *m afraid some thi Tig has htip|teai.n! ! 
Just amuse yourself ia the garden a minutOj Soolt, while 1 
look up Mrs. Brooke. [Thry Uai^ the iit^ in oppoviit ^/iracf/cBv^ 



ScElfK IIL — Meo's kikhen in ^frmi dimrdar^ On Ike trt^e w^md H 
j^fif-fK/ts an a li^ittr, pfxrtf^ ^itd with rttrrttnt Jmee* A kridf on (fwjhotf 
tittvt/trr tm tht ^^r^- LqTTT 9tandiP^ hf f/w ttil)t^\ &i!flil^ rfiUmj inrrtd-isa^ 
hidt^f finfl rtirrfint iitifi*. Miics- £itA angina dtjtmiilin wJik kj^r 
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jr^ mi*l don't bother anj more ttljoat it. 1 11 buj you 
tiarts if you want it ; but for heaven's sake, don't bave bye- 
bricis^ for 1 Ve lif ought Jack Scott homo to dinner, ami — - 

Meo {m»hmj JouN off, chi$^mj her hamit with a trmjlc tjraiui^j aitd 

hliijifj tnin rj €h(itr}. A Jiiim to fliHocr, aod everything in a uwrn I 
bhu Brouke^ how cottid yon do «nch a thing t 
JoiiK. Hutth, bo *a in tho garden I 1 forgot the conronntled 
rily ; but it can't be helped now, {Surveying (Ar room uith tin 

(yiCM&Mi%), Yoti ougbt to have sent wort!, or told m© 
ing; atid you ougbt to have remembered bow hnny 

Jo UK. I did n't know it this moniio^, and there wad no 
ujt; to fiend word, for I mc^t him on the way out. I never 
bought of nskjug leavo. whon you huvo fUways told ine 

do aa 1 Uked. I never tried it before, aod bang me if I 
retr dti again ! { Withi^ fitjtjrtevtd air,) 

Mkg. I tihoidd h<ipe not ! Take htm away at ouee. I 
an't tse© him ; and tbiTo isn*t any dinner. 

JoHX. Well J I like that ! Where *s the beef and vogetal*Ic8 
[ »ent home, and the pudding you promised ? 

Mm. I hail n*t time to eook anything ; I meant to dine at 
^othtT's. ! *m mnj, but I was *o biiaj*, ( Btyimtitt^ to be in kt$r$ 

John, It 's a scrape, I acknowlefigio ; but if you will lend 

rhand, we ^U pull throiij^'b, and ha^e a ffood time yet Don*t 

y. dear, but just exert yountelf a bit, and kuuek u» up 

to cat. We're tiolb us buut^fry aw biuiters^ bo wo 

t^ \i\d what it ia. Gi%-e Us the cold nu ;kf , inul In t!Lid mid 

won't aak for jW/y. 

MBO (Itmrlmt titf hi* Juke, and Iming pafimrt), l <iu luiiHt gt't yt»ur- 
pjf out of the ftcrajie tin best you can. I \n too uimhI up to 
leiert'' mjsit'lf for any one, it*s like a marit to pit^pono 
Iboiio and vulgar bread and ehoeee for eooipany, I wont 
ITU anything of the sort in my honae, Tjike tliat Scott up 
motberX and tell him I 'm .i 1 , dead, — ' % 

l*ou't iieia him, and you two l at me aL- y 
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BM much as you like; jou Tvou*t Uave ai]jthin|^ elsfl bcra. 

(/>5/Safi(/y, 2^OT, ftM^iPty duioj^ ktr pinafigre^ she predp^atti^ Untm tia 

JUOM.) 

John {looking qficr her, and bitit^g his ftpr vntA iMuHr^tttimt). 1% li 
n't fair to tell li mun to bring folks home any timer with 
perfect freedom ; and when he takes you at your word, to 
flare up aud blame him^ aud leave htm io the kircU to be 
laughed at or pitied. No, by George, it kn*t! Aiid Meg 
shall know it too. But it won't do to stand here und'tdk, 
with Scott waitin^j' outside there, hmigry as a Vjcar- Heffc, 
Lotty, Btroighteu matters out a littk\ Throw away aU 
your s^'tet Btufi, aud hid© the pota. 

LoTTY, Yee - — sir. 

JoBN, Kow give ua a clean table-clotb. 

LorrV* Yes — sir. (John helps ha- adjvtl it vn the iahit.) 

John. So, — that 's right, is n't it 1 

LoTTY. Yea — sir, 

JoKK, Wbat on earth ails my feetl They stick ijo th% 
flnor as if tUoy meant to grow there* (Z™*« ftt M^ mJfs ^f Jlw 
looi^.) Curmnt jelly, by jtugr* ! (Lotty ohw* hm- mou^A *o »wp 
prts^ a tm^L) What a mess to get a fellow i&tg. L JjOtty i^ HM^ 
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John. What's this 1 

LoTTY. Pudding-sauce. 

John. Put it on. 

LoTTY. Sir] 

John {impatiently). Put it on ! 

LoTTY [aside). Well, I never ! 

John (taking out a covered dish and opening it). Cheese. Put 
it on. 

LoTtY. Yes — sir. 

John (taking out a plate of broken bread). Is this the best bread 
you have in the house 1 

LoTTY. Yes — sir. 

John. Put it on. 

LoTTY (aside). 0, mercy ! what would Missis say if she 
only knew 1 

John. Now^ we 've got the royal feast spread ; I must call 
in the invited guest. 

LoTTY. Sir 1 

John (glancing at table). You don't suppose we are going to 
eat with our fingers, do you 1 Put on some plates, and knives 
and forks. 

LoTTY. Yes — sir. 

John. Hang it all ! ( Goes out and brings in Scott.) Walk right 
in. (Slapping his back.) Make yourself at home. I am sorry I 
cannot have the pleasure of introducing you to my better 
half The truth is, — she — isn't well — has met with an 
accident. (Lottt struggles to suppress an explosive laugh.) 

Scott. I am sorry. Nothing serious, I hope 1 

John. — no j accidents will happen in the best of fam- 
ilies, you know. (Aside.) Won't I give her a piece of my 
mind? (Ahud.) Mrs. Brooke is the most hospitable of host- 
esses, — always delighted to see her friends, — as she would 
be now, were it not for this unforeseen accident. (Aside.) Con- 
found that jelly ! (Aloud.) Here, take a bit of this lamb> It 
was delicious yesterday. Wife has a knack of giving such a 
relish. (Aside.) As if a ton of that sweet stuflf could pay for 
this I 
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I declare, Jfilm, you wear the hotiorn of a hosl well 
Never Imppier m my life. — Brmg in «oma oidor I ^ 

Yc3 — sir, V 

Wifu's undo sent her some Terj nice cider, — para 

-just fnjm the press. 
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article, — 

ScuTT. 1 ara piirticularly fond of cider. None of your 
lager-beer, wlien 1 caa get good cider ! 

LoTTY Mums with jug. She ,0k /r^m ii « tmdl pitcher^ (oAmA lAt iAai 
* placm 091 *Ae laWe. 

John. Novt some goblets* 

LoTTY. Yes — sir. 

John [Mltjkttdi^ M^"9 ^^ ^M$ ftmt the pitchy), I am 
glad we hapi:)eiied to have this nice eidtfr in tho house, 
you arc so fond of it. 

Scott. Thank you. {Raiiing the ^ast, and looking tktot^ iL} ft 
is wooderfully clear* 

John {clkl-iffg his gobld a^tnat Scotr'i). Herd's to tlic health 
of the future Mrs. Scott! {7^ tfoth drink, hid mmiaattx M ovks t& 
akrangU and coufjlt.) 

LOTTY {thfowhrg up her hfjnrt^ and Sfrmmin^ tn^)* Op EHeFOV ! J COl 

the wrong j ug ! 1 hiive given tbom vm^CErJ^^^^^^^^^^ 
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Bick with crying. Dignified as you please ! ( Walks Idsurdy to 
the sofa, and reclines upon it,) We are going to have a new moon, 
my dear. 

Meg. I Ve no objection. (A pause.) 

John. I met your sister Jo down the street. She was in 
a great hurry about something. 

Meg. That 's nothing unusual. {A pause.) 

John. Do you know what day of the week Christmas oc- 
curs on, this year 1 

Meo. I presume the almanac will tell you. 

John looks about abstractedly for a moment, and then with apparent 
indifference takes out his newspaper and reads it. Meo turns her back, and 
sews for dear life, 

Meo {aside). dear ! married life is very trying, and does 
need infinite patience as well as love, as mother says. {Glances 
at John.) He looks tired. Poor John ! Shall I be sorry for 
thisi It was too bad to get angry with him this noon. 
{Puts down her work, and rises to her feet.) Mother says, hasty words 
often pave the way for bitter sorrow and regret. I taill bo 
the first to say "Forgive me ! " {Goes slowly across the room, and 
stands at the end of the sofa, near John's head. He takes no notice of her ) 
I can't give in ! — This is our first misunderstanding ; I *11 
do my part, and have nothing to reproach myself with. {Stoops, 
and kisses his forehead. John seats her by his side in a moment.) 

John. It was too bad to laugh at the poor little jelly jars ! 
Forgive me, dear ; I never will again. 

Meg. Ha, ha ! Do you think I believe you ] By the way, 
John, how many courses did you have for dinner 1 

John. So many that Scott said he had a right good time, 
and wants to come again. 

Meg. Good ! He must come ! and I shall not be content 
till I write a note and invite him. ( Goes to the table and writes, then 
hands the note to John.) There ; will that do 1 

John {reads). 

" Unfortunate occurrences having deprived me of the pleasure of 
meeting to-day my husband's old friend, will Mr. Scott favor us '^ith 
his company to dine next Tuesday, and thus give happiness to 

"Meg Brooke." 
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John. That la like yoti| dear I And T aboil orAor fiir i 

nerl 

Meo, Ojstera, — 

JoQN. Oysters, — 

Mza Beef to roast, — 

John. Beef to roast, — 

Meo. Vegetables, — 

Joiiy- Aht jes ! Vegetablee, — 

Meo. But no( jars for jellj> John I 

Meg. " No r' You aaucj fellow ! {Bating kit mntj 

Jo]j>}, I tell you what^ Meg {tkmmng hi$ etnn tmfmdkm^ waiti% 

I ahould not object to having some — moro — /art lja Ihi 

house, if we can have them filled with such sweets as tb«w. 

Meg. Are you stire they will k^fnp welll 

JORX, So sure that I sincerely hope {taking Mmg*s hQnd^ md 
looking to the audience] ftimily peace may be preserved m oi^y 
Family Jaji. 
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1^ Mr. Snubbs. Mr. President : If the gentlemen who have 
begun the debate will come to the p'int, — that is, if they 
have any p'int to come to, — and not talk round the p'int, I '11 
be most obleeged ; if not, I shall make it a p*int to object: and 
I '11 say, further, that if they hain't got any p'inl to come 
to, they 'd better app'int some other speakers, and not disap- 
point the meeting. 
f^ Mr. Tantrum. Mr. President: I hope speakers will not 
be allowed to interrupt speakers in this way. For if speakers 
are to be permitted to interrupt speakers in this manner, 
then there is an end of free speech, and speakers may as 
well keep their seats. No gag-laws, Mr. President If I un- 
derstood Mr. Snubbs correctly, Mr. Snubbs called upon Mr. 
Stubbs and Mr. Hobbs to come to the p'int ; and I will say 
that when Mr. Snubbs calls upon Mr. Stubbs or Mr. Hobbs 
to come to the p'int, Mr. Snubbs requires more of Mr. Stubbs 
and Mr. Hobbs than Mr. Snubbs himself can do. For be 
never can come to the p'int as long as he remains so blunt. 

Mr. Slow. Mr. President, — Mister — Pres-i-dent : The 
subject before this meeting, for debate this evening, as one of 
the previous speakers has so well observed, is the subject of 
Newspapers ; he they a cussy or be they a hlesdvH ? Mr. Presi- 
dent, I agree with the previous speaker. 

Mr. Snubbs, Mr. Stubbs, Mr. Hobbs, and Mr. Sure aO spring to 
their feet at once, shouting, " Mr. President ! Mr. President I " 

The President (rapping on his desk). Order ! order ! Mr. Sure 
has the floor. 

Mr. Sure. Mr. President : When I started to come to the 
meetin' this evenin', my marm she called me back, and says 
she, "Amy," says she, — for she mos' gen'ly alius calls me 
Amy, though my name 's Amos, named arter my uncle 
Amos. I guess most of the members present k no wed my 
uncle Amos ; and, though I do say it, in the words of Milton, — 

" Take him altogether 
We never shall look upon his likeness agin." 

Bat as I was a-goin' to say, she called me back, and says she. 
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"Amy," says she, "what's the debate on to this eveninM" 
says she. 

And when I said Noospapers, says she, " Noo6pi^)er8»" 
says she, — " noospapers ; that 's a good subjec' for debatin* 
on to," says she. " And now, Amy," says she, " don't foipt 
that yoiu- father never took a noospaper in his life, and he 
alius got along without *em, till he was run over by the rail- 
road, and both legs broke, and they 're all a useless expense," 
says she ; " and if anybody claims they 're necessary, you jest 
up and ax 'em, What did Adam and Eve, what did Noar, what 
did the Patriarchs do without noospapers 1 " says she. And 
now I ax that question. Mr. President, I stand here, and 
ax. What 's the good o' noospapers, which our forefathers got 
along without 'em, and never heard of sich a thing) Mr. 
President ! 

i ^ Mr. Tripp. Mr. President and Gentlemen : When a gen- 
tleman comes into this lyceum, and carries into the debate 
some remark which his marm made to him just previously to 
his leaving the parental domicile, and he makes that remark 
his argyment, his sole argj'ment, in the discussion, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we natui-ally infer that ho has no ideas of his own on 
the subject, and that he had better have sent his marm in his 
place, while he stayed to home to tend the baby. For my part, 
I stand up for the newspapers ; and beg to suggest, that if 
the father of the last speaker had taken a paper, and if the 
last speaker had been brought up to read •that paper, we 
should have been saved the humiliating spectacle, Mr. Presi- 
dent, of a young man coming hero without a notion of his 
own in his addled brains, to tell us what his marm told him 
to say ! 

Mr. Stump. Mr. President : Newspapers is a cuss. Takin' 
newspapers is money throwed away ; and readin' newspapers 
is time throwed away. Better l>e doin' suthin useful, — chop- 
pin' wood or dam in' stockin's. I knowed a man once that was 
alius a master-hand to be alius forever a readin' a newspaper; 
and that man was took up for sheep-stealin' ; and 't was 
proved agin' him, — proved agin' him, Mr. President! That 's 
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what comes firom readin' newspapers. Newspapers is a 
cuss. 

The President. If Mr. Snipe is present, we should be 
glad to hesT from him on this momenchewous question. 

Mr. Parley. I see Neighbor Snipe this momin', and he 
told me to tell the meetin' that his boss wa' n*t shod, and not 
bein' able to git his boss shod, or to git a boss, he found it 
impossible to 'tend the meetin'. He wished me partic'lar to 
mention to the meetin' that the man that had been in the 
habit of shoein' his boss was off on a spree, and so could not 
shoe his hoss, and, his boss not bein' shod, he could not 'tend 
the meetin'. He wished me partic'lar to state to the meetin', 
that, as his hoss was not shod, he could not 'tend the meetin'. 
His hoss not bein' shod, he could not 'tend the meetin'. 

Mr. Flareup. Mr. President : I wish friends in the fore 
part of the meeting would speak up, so that friends in the 
back part of the meeting could hear what 's going on in the 
front part of the meeting. It is almost impossible for friends 
in the back part of the meeting to hear what 's going on in 
the front part of the meeting. Friends in the back part of 
the meeting feel as much interest as friends in the front part 
of the meeting ; and it is highly necessary that friends in the 
fore part of the meeting should speak up, so that friends in 
the back part of the meeting can hear what friends in the 
fore part of the meeting have to say. And, therefore, I say 
that if friends in the fore part of the meeting would speak up, 
so that we setting in the back part of the meeting could hear 
what *s going on in the front part of the meeting, it 
would be very satisfactory to friends in the back part of the 
meeting. 

Mr. Hobbs. As it 's gittin' some late, and as Mr. Snipe is 
not present, and as a question of this natur' had n't oughter 
be decided in a hurry, I move that this meetin' do now ad- 
journ over to the next meetin' on Tuesday evenin' next 

Mr, Stubbs. Second the motion. 

The President. All them that 's in favor of the motion to 
adjourn, please signify it by saying " Aye." 
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All but Mr. SNtfBBs. Aye! 

To E Pres I TiES T. CoDtrary-minded, * * No." 

Ma. Snubbs. No! 

The PRiiatDENT. It 's a vot^ Tkis toediiiiig U oow id* 

jounicd* 
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ful; StTi^ANEAsr; Mifis LciUitia Eftic/t^r LitfLE UtnL. 
ScKirs, a «cAcH)/^0(]iiri. Premtif Louise iiW ECatc. 

LOUISE, I say, Kate ! what are jau goiu^ to d<a wbea 
you leave sckaDl ] 
Kate. What am I going to do? Why, what ^e put ihtt 
into your head] 

Louise. It seems to mo the most oatural question in the 
world. Here we aro in the last Imlf-quarter of et fuur years' 
course. A few moro weeks, and wo shall be scattered, — I 
was going to add, as my grandmotber would have done^ " eaw 
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Kate. Anything but fun. We are going to have a sermon. 
We have ahreadj had the text. 

Louise. I '11 tell you, Madge : I have been turning it 
over in my mind lately, how we girls are going to employ our 
time when we get through school. You know I have four 
brothers — 

MADoa Yes, I know that. 

Kate. Of coursed Madge always finds out, somehow or 
other, how many brothers any of us girls have. But go on 
with your story, Louise. I '11 try to hold my tongue for five 
seconds. 

Louise. How many seconds 9 

Kate puts her Jinger on her lips, and holds up Jive fingers, trying to look 
prim and sober, 

Louise. As I was saying, I have four brothers, who are all 
studying ; and when we are at home together at vacation, I 
hear them discussing with the utmost eagerness what each 
shall do in life. Now, I have been with my brothers so much 
all my life, sharing their sports, in-doors and out, that I feel 
quite out in the cold when they get to talking about their 
future. I must say I was n't much flattered the other day 
when I heard Will say, " What a bother it is, trying to find 
the right thing to do ! Now, girls don't have such a time. 
All they have to think of when they leave school is, what 
shall be the color of their next dress." 

Kate. I hope you don't object to a girl's giving attention 
to her dress. (Looking oi'«r her shoulder with satisfaction at her own 
showy, well-fitting basque.) 

Louise. no ! of course not. But dress is not everything. 

Kate. Dress is a good deal, let me tell you that ! I '11 
wager I could make a better impression on your brothers, or 
any other young gentlemen, if I had on a stylish dress. 

Madge. That 's so. 

Louise. I would n't give a fig for any man who judged a 
girl by her dress alone ! 

Madge. Nor I. One of the jolliest times I ever had in 
my life — when we were at the beach, you know — was one 
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day when I had gone with Hal and Herbert on a fishing- 
scrape; had on a short dress, jacket to match, big rubber 
boots, and a great sun-hat that looked like a Chinese um- 
brella. You, Kate, would n't dare to go in such a rig. 

Louise. I don't see anything particularly jolly in that 

Kate. Ah ! she don't tell the whole story. Some of Hal's 
college friends came along, — where 's my fan 1 — only half 
a dozen, I believe ; three out of the six were — where 's my 
smelling-bottle 1 — mortally wounded by Cupid's darts. 

Madge. How absurd you are, Kate ! 

Kate. It is the solemn truth ! (Looking very wise.) One will 
never be seen on this mundane sphere again. The other two 
are still lingering along, but these (Madoe gets up and tries to stuff 
her handkerdnef in Kate's mouth) will SOon be (struggling with 
Madge) no more. Their epitaph will be, — " Died of — a big 
pair of rubber boots ! " {The girls all laugh.) 

Louise. Kate, you always remind me of a champagne 
bottle, — full of sparkle and cfFervesccnce. But, seriously, 
there is somothing quite captivating in seeing a girl brave the 
elements in pursuit of health and fun. Suppose Madge had 
worn a long tniil down over the rocks and into the fishing- 
wherry ; don't you believe those same fellows would have 
laughed at her] My brothers would. 

Madge. I don't care that {snapping her fingers) whether a 
man laughs at nie or not ! When 1 'm in for a good time, don't 
bring me any of your trails and flounces ! I hate long dresses, 
unless I am off for a horseback ride ; and even then I wish I 
could cut off about so much [measuring half a yard with her hands). 
Susan entei's. 

Louise. We are wandering from our subject somewhat. 
Here comes Susan Easy ; let 's ask her opinion. Susan, what 
are you going to do when you leave school 1 

Susan. Do ] I 'm sure I don't know, — never asked myself. 
I suj)pose I shall do as other girls do : stay at home, when 
I am not away visiting ; read, and write to my friends ; prac- 
tise a little ; go to the opera. Won't it be jolly to have no 
more compositions to write 1 
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Kate. I don't dread compositions very much. 

Susan. You don't 1 They are the bugbear of my life. 

Madge. Louise, you have made me a little curious. I 
want to know what you are going to do. 

Louise. That is just what I don't know. Wish from the 
bottom of my heart, I did. 

Kate. How absurd you are, Louise ! You know I am 
crazy to have you go to Washington with me and spend the 
winter. 

Louise. Yes, you would be very proud of me and my gay 
outfit of three or four dresses, would n't you, Kate 1 — you, 
with your splendid wardrobe, fresh from Paris. Say, Kate, 
be honest, and tell me if you should look forward now with 
quite so much zest to a winter in Washington, if you were to 
have no elegant dresses to display 1 Let me see ; how many 
dozen have you ordered from Paris 1 

Kate (a little touched). I won't tell you, because you have 
hurt me. Just as if I should stop to ask how many yards of 
silk or cashmere you had in your trunk, if I could only have 
your own dear self ! 

Louise. Good ! good ! I am glad I have brought you to the 
point at last. You have acknowledged now that dress is not 
everything. 

Madge. Yes, she has owned up handsomely. 

Susan (to Louise). You are one of the queerest girls I ever 
knew. Guess / should n't have to be asked twice to spend 
the winter in Washington ! 

Louise. I should enjoy going there, — hope I shall some- 
time ; but I have a question or two to settle first. I can't 
enjoy myself anywhere till I know what I ought to do, when 
we leave these dear rooms. Kate, you don't suspect it, but 
I am quite as much exercised about you as about myself. 
Now, you have splendid talents. (Kate bows mockingly.) Your 
father has spent a small fortune on yoiu* education. It is a 
wicked shame for you to bo so indifferent as to what you 
ought to do with your acquirements. You '11 never rest con- 
tent to simply dress and flirt ; you know you won't. 

11 p 
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ScsAX, Perhaps she H get nittmod. 

LoriffC. Tf lat 's aU true, I hope ahe wiU Bcm^ time. Bot' 
iB the mean while what im fibe to do, to thiok oft | doo*! 
know why girls should eit do'wn and vul $yr iimrriflgQ «fif 
tnare than their bratheri. Aiiy seosibk nmo WiiiiJd lyak 
better of a girl if she exercieed her fkc^ultka in aoUMi v&}r hc^ 
fal to society, than if she lei tliem die emt Cor wmnt of ma. 

Madge. So 1 Ba3% Herd comes Lizzie UetpfnL She iwfir 
talks much wilh us girk^ I dou't like to mk her about h^mM, 

I^ot^isE. I had Just aa li^t I will be thmokfo] tb mnj mm 
to ahow me the truth. Lizzie, we &re tAlkiog about what we 
ehttll do when we leave school. Wbat ure yiou going to do^ 
Are yon am ions to have Bchoot close 1 

Lizzie. Were 1 to consult my incliuotionsj I might «tJi] 
here and study always; but I have others Ijeaidea tnyselT 
think of Perhaps you do not know that I have lost my 
father. My mothet-^s income is smalL 1 hare several broth* 
ers and sisters younger than my sell Of course I mu^ sti|i- 
port myuelf and ht>lp support them« I am in hopesA to hetd 
cue of my brothers through college. .^^^^^^^^iJ 
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Lizzie Helpful just now, and I wanted to call your atten- 
tion to one fact that you may not have noticed. As Lizzie 
has had an ohject in studying, an aim in life, she has 
never been so perplexed by the difficulties in her four years* 
course as some of you have. Compositions, for instance, were 
at first quite distasteful to her, as was algebra ; but she said 
to herself, I must become acquainted with these studies, or I 
cannot teach them to others. Hence she readily overcame 
her dislike to them. 

I hope you will never forget your talk of to-day, girls. 
Think it over, and get some good out of it. I could have no 
greater happiness than to be sure my pupils will all make the 
highest use of what they have learned here. I hope to hear 
some day that Kate is an authoress, — writing books that will 
do good in the world. 

Kate {eagerly). Do you think I ever could 1 

Miss L. Madge will, I trust, teach gymnastics, and give les- 
sons in hygiene. Susan will, I am sure, be a good little house- 
keeper for her mother, and keep her father's accounts. You 
are very quick at figures (to Susan). 

Louise {rising). And 1 1 

Miss L. {putting her hand on Louise's head and Hiinking a moment). 
For you, dear child, I cannot seem to mark out a course. 
But you are thoroughly in earnest as to what is your duty. 
Heaven gives to those who seek. There will bo a way of use- 
fulness opened to you, I have no doubt. 

A little girl enters, bringing a note to Miss L., who takes it and reads it to 

herself. 

Miss L. {smiling). This is a note that will interest you, girls. 
{Reads.) 

" Dear Miss Leslie, — We are making preparations to leave for 
Europe, with our little daughters. I am exceedingly anxious to find 
a young lady to accompany us who shall be at once companionable 
to my wife, and competent to educate my little girls. She must be 
earnest and practical, desirous not only to be good, but to do good. 
If you know of any such young lady among your pupils who would 
like the situation, please answer by return mail, and oblige, 

" Yours truly, 

"Henry B. Claflin." 
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Kate. Mr. Claflin ! I know him well. He has one of the 
most delightful families I ever met. I should n't object to 
travelling to Europe with them myself. 

Madge. I don't know who would. 

Susan. I am dying to go to Europe. 

Miss L. Louise, you have not had to wait very long for a 
chance to make yourself usefuL I feel that this opportunity 
belongs to you, if you will take it. 

Louise. 0, I should like to go, above all things. I will 
write to my parents at once. {Bell rings,) 

Kate. There is the bell for recitation. 

Madge. Yes, we must hurry, or we shall all be late. 

[ExemL 



THE PICKWICK TRL^L. 

Mr. Justice Stareleigh. Mr. T. Groffin, Juryman, 

Mr. Seiueant Buzfuz. Mr. Weller, senior. 

Mr. Serjeant Sxurbin. Mr. Weller, junior. 

S. Pickwick, Esq. Clerk of the Court. 

N. Winkle, Esq. Crier of the Court. 

Mr. Perker, Attorney -oiAaw. Mrs. Elizabeth Cluppins. 
Jurymen and Spectators. 

Mr. Pickwick, Mr. Winkle, and Mr. Perkkr discovered sitting 
close to each other on one side, with Sam standing behind his masUr^s chair. 
Clerk of the Court sitting in front of the Judge's bench. Mr. Groffix aiid 
other jurymen on front bcncli with audience. 

WINKLE. I wonder what the foreman of the jury has 
had for breakfast. 

Perker. Ah ! I hope he has had a good one. 

Pickwick. Why so 1 

Perker. Highly important, very important, my dear sir. 
A good, contented, well-breakfasted juryman is a capital thing 
to get hold of Discontented or hungry jurymen, my dear 
sir, always find for the plaintiff. 

Pick. Bless my heart ! what do they do that for 1 

Perk. Why, I don't know ; saves time, I suppose. If it 's 
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near dinner-time, the foreman takes out his watch when the 
jury have retired, and says, " Dear me, gentlemen ! Ten min- 
utes to five, I declare. I dine at five, gentlemen." " So do I," 
says everybody else, except two men who ought to have dined 
at three, and seem more than half disposed to stand out in 
consequence. The foreman smiles, and puts up his watch : 
*' Well, gentlemen, what do we say 1 — plaintiff or defendant, 
gentlemen 1 I rather think, so far as I am concerned, gentle- 
men, — I say I rather think, — but don't let that influence 
you, — I rather think the plaintiff's the man." Upon this 
two or three other men are sure to say that they think so too ; 
of course they do ; and then they get on very unanimously 
and comfortably. 

Ten minutes past nine ! (Locking at his wateh.) Time the judge 
had come, my dear sir. Breach of promise trial, — court is 
generally full in such cases. You had better make yourself 
comfortable, my dear sir, before the crowd comes in. 

Pick. That 's the witness-box, I suppose 1 

Perk. That 's the witness-box, my dear sir. 

Pick. And that, there 's where the jurymen sit, is it not 1 

Perk. The identical place, my dear sir. 

ErUer Serjeant Snubbiw. He sits down, and arranges his papers. 

Enter Serjeant Buzfuz. 
BuzFUZ {to Snubbin). It 's a fine morning. 
Pick, (to Perker). Who *s that red-faced man who said it 
was a fine morning and nodded to our counsel 1 

Perk. Mr. Serjeant Buzfuz. He 's opposed to us, and 
leads on the other side. 

Pick. Opposed to us 1 Then how dare he presume to tell 
my counsel ** it 's a fine morning "1 

Enter Mb. Justice Stareleioh, attended fy crier, etc, and takes his seat 
on the bench. 

Crier. Silence ! silence ! silence in the court ! 

Clerk. Answer to your names, gentlemen, that you may 
bo sworn. {Reads names of eleven gentlemen among the aitdience, and ends 
with) Thomas Oroffin ! 
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GR0FFi2ff, Here. 

Oti^HiL Take the book. To a slmll well and tnilj try — 

GnoFFix. I beg tbia court's pardon, but I bope lUe ©oort 

'will excuse oiy attendance. 

Judge. On what ground a, eir 1 

Groffin, I have uo aafiiatant, nxj lord. 

Judge, I can't help that, sir ; you should litre one, 

Ghoffik. I can't aiibni it, my lord. 

Judge. Then you ought to be able to dffbrd it^ sir ! 

Groffik. Verj"^ wcll^ my lord. Then there 11 Ik? mi 
before the trial '& over, that 'a alL Svfear mCj if you plt^ie, 
sir. 

Clerk. You shall well and truly try — {^alble^ ffMA^^ ijtjb- 
hlf) — kiss the book- 

Groffin {njltr khsinrj the boak). t merely wanted to obeor^ 
Rjy lord, that I 'vo left nobody but an ermnd-boy in my 6ha]K 
Ho is a very niee boy, my lord» but he *b not mut^h a<K|nAintiHl 
with drugs, and I know the prevailing impression on hia nQind 
is, that Epsom siilta means oxalic acid, and &yrup of senna 
laudauum. That 'b all, my lord, 
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cause of truth and justice, or, in other words, the cause of my 
much-injured and most oppressed client, must prevail with 
the high-minded and intelligent dozen of men whom I see 
now in that box before me. You are aware that this is an 
action for a breach of promise of marriage, in which the dam- 
ages are laid at X 1500. But jou are not aware what are the 
facts and circumstances of the case. Those facts and cir- 
cumstances, gentlemen, you shall hear detailed by me, and 
proved by the unimpeachable female whom I will place in 
that box before you. 

The plaintifif, gentlemen, — the plaintiff is a widow. Yes, 
gentlemen, a widow. The late Mr. Bardell, after enjoying 
for many years the esteem and confidence of his sovereign, as 
one of the guardians of its royal revenues, glided almost 
imperceptibly from the world, to seek elsewhere for that re- 
pose and peace which a custom-house can never afford. 

Some time before his death he had stamped his likeness 
upon a little boy. With this little boy, — the only pledge of 
her departed exciseman, — Mrs. Bardell shrunk from the 
world, and courted the retirement and tranquillity of Goswell 
Street ; and here she placed in her front-parlor window a 
written placard, bearing the inscription, " Apartments fur- 
nished, for a single gentleman. Inquire withih." 

I entreat the attention of the jury to the wording of this 
document : " Apartments furnished, for a single gentleman." 
Mrs. Bardell's opinions of the opposite sex, gentlemen, were 
derived from a long contemplation of the inestimable qualities 
of her lost husband. She had no fear, she had no distrust, 
she had no suspicion : all was confidence and reliance. " Mr. 
Bardell,'* said the widow, — " Mr. Bardell was a man of honor, 
Mr. Bardell was a man of his word, Mr. Bardell was no 
deceiver, Mr. Bardell was once a single gentleman himself ; 
to single gentlemen I look for protection, for assistance, for 
comfort, and for consolation ; in single gentlemen I shall per- 
petually see something to remind me of what Mr. Bardell was 
when he first won my young and untried affections ; to a sin- 
gle gentleman, then, shall my lodgings be let.'* Actuated by 
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ibis beautiful aud touchiug impulse (among the beet tat* ' 
pulses of our imperfect natuiie^ gentlemea), the lonelf m^ 
desolate widow dried ber tt^ars, forQished her first floor, caa^U 
her tanoceut hoy to her matemal bosom^ aud ^mt th«? hUl op 
iu ber jMirlor window. Did it n^uiaiji there long 1 No, Tha 
serpent was ou the watch. The train w^ laid, Th(3 mm 
waa prop^^riug. Tlie sayiper aud uiiner were at work* Bc^m ' 
the bill had V^een in the parlor window thro© days, — ttif<H^ 
days, gent 1 em en, — a be in |;, erect upon two legs, and beaiiugl 
all the ontvrai'd sombhuice of fi man, aud not of a mon^ir, 
ku*>cked at the door of Mtb* Eardcirs house. He ini^uirtd 
within. He took the lodgings i and oo the very next diij M \ 
entered into posaei^ion of them.. The man was Pickwick, — \ 
Pickwick, the defendant. 

Of this man Pickwick I will eay little. The subject pi^l 
sent^ few attractious ; and I^ gentlemen, am not the man, utirj 
arG yon, gentlemen, the men, to delight in the contemplaUo 
of revolting hoartlossness and of systematic villauy. 

Pick. ( j«»tjw up). How dare you> sir I 

VmiK. Hush, my dear sir ; pray sit down* 

Crier. Silence ! silence in the court \ 
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I shttU ^liow yc»«, gc^itlcmctii that for two years Pickwick 

! to rcsidij count an tly^ ami without iiitemiptioii or 

|j. . Jtt, at Mrs. lionieira hcuise* 1 slmll show you that 

Jr». iianltill, during the whole of that time, waited oii him, at^ 

udi'd to hm comfurtfl, cookud hiii cueaiti, luoked aut his hiigii 

the washerwoman wheti it went abrond, dttrued, aired^ 

bd i)ri?|xirfd it for wear wheu it came home, mid, in Bhort» 

bjojed his fidkst trufit and eonfident'e, I Hhall show you 

tit on many i;>ccasioua he gavw hulfpeijce, and on some 

Bioiis even siipenccs, to her little boy ; and I shall prove 

you, hy a witnesK whose testimotiy it will ho inipossil)lo for 

ly hmm<'d fni^nd to weaken or controvert, that on one occa* 

[>n he patted the boy on the head, and, after inquiring 

bether helnid won any " alley tors ** or *' commaneya '* lately 

M>tli of which I nndei^tand to he a particular species of mur- 

, much pmed hy the youth of this eity)^ made u§e of thin re- 

iarkMhh^ ■ n: '* How shoiihl you like to have another 

Jier ? " I ^1 J ve to you further, »jjentleiiien, that, about a 

rago, Pickwick begito suddenly to wljaent himself from home 

liring long intervales as if with the intention of gi'adually 

eakink' off from my ehent ; but I isball show you also that his 

rjot ut. tfie time KiuBiniciutly strong, or that hi» 

Irr coinpiered, — if belter feeliugs he has, — or 

Eit Uie charms and accomplish menta of my client prevailed 

k*jr hm unmanly intijutiorui, hy proving to you that on one 

ciwion, when he returned from the covnitfy, he distinctly, 

^d in tei-mM, tiffured her tnarriflj^c, — prcviounlyp however, 

tinjj wpeeial earc that there hbould lie no witnesses ick their 

klemu contract. And I am in a Hitimtiou to provo to yon» on 

tcfttimotjy of three of fiis own friends, — moAt uu willing: 

Itncaiw!^ gentlemen, ino»t uuwillhi^ witnesses, — that on 

sit moniing he was discovered by them b<>hliu«; the plaintitr 

hia arm», and soothing her agitation by hm cj»r*-^<«-^ «>iid 

[Icftrmenti. 

[And now, i- ' ^ hut one word more. Two i-.tuji-a 
ivo jwwsihI bi w partjoj*^ — lettnrs which arn iithait^ 

to be io the handwriting of the defendant, and which 
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speak volumes indeed. These letters, too, bespeak the char- 
acter of the man. They are not open, fervent, eloquent epia- 
tles, breathing nothing but the language of affectionate 
attachment. They are covert, sly, underhanded communica- 
tions, but, fortunately, far more conclusive than if couched in 
the most glowing language and the most poetic imageiy, — 
letters that must be viewed with a cautious and suspicious 
eye ; letters that were evidently intended at the time by 
Pickwick to mislead and delude any third parties into whose 
hands they might fall. Let us read the first : ** Garraway's, 
twelve o'clock. Dear Mrs, B., — Chops and tomato sauce. 
Yours, Pickwick." 

Gentlemen, what does this mean? "Chops and tomato 
sauce. Yours, Pickwick " ! Chops ! gracious heaven ! and 
tomato sauce ! Gentlemen, is the happiness of a sensitive 
and confiding female to be trifled away by such shallow arti- 
fices as tlicsc ? 

The next has no date whatever, which is in itself sus- 
picious : *' Dear Mrs. B., I shall not be at home till to-morrow. 
Slow coach." And then follows this remarkable expression : 
** Don't trouble yourself alx)ut the warming-pan." 

The warming-pan ! Why, gentlemen, who does trouble 
himself about a warming-pan ] When was the peace of mind 
of man or woman broken or disturbed by a warming-pan, 
which is in itself a harmless, a useful, and I will add, gentle- 
men, a comforting article of domestic furniture] Why is 
^Irs. Bardell so eaniestly entreated not to agitate herself 
about this warm in <j:- pan, unless (as is no doubt the case) it is 
a mere cover for hidden fire, a mere substitute for some en- 
dearing word or promise, agreeably to a preconcerted system 
of correspondence, artfully contrived by Pickwick with a view 
to his contemplated desertion, and which I am not in a con- 
dition to explain ] And what does this allusion to the " slow 
coach " mean ] For aujrht I know, it may be a reference to 
Pickwick himself, who has most un(|uestionably been a crimi- 
nally slow coach during the whole of this tran8j\ction, but 
whose speed will now be very unexpectedly ac<;elerated, and 
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whose wheels, gentlemen, as he will find to his cost, will very 
soon be greased by you ! 

But enough of this, gentlemen. It is difficult to smile with 
an aching heart. It is ill jesting when our deepest sympathies 
are awakened. My client's hopes and prospects are ruined, 
and it is no figure of speech to say that her occupation is 
gone indeed. The bill. is down, but there is no tenant. 
Eligible single gentlemen pass and repass, but there is no in- 
vitation for them to inquire within or without. All is gloom 
and silence in the house. £ven the yoice of the child is 
bushed. His infant sports are disregarded when his mother 
weeps. His " alley tors " and his " commoneys *' are alike 
neglected ! He forgets the long familiar cry of " Knuckle 
down *' ; and at tip-cheese, or odd and even, his hand is out. 
But Pickwick, gentlemen, — Pickwick, the ruthless destroyer 
of this domestic oasis in the desert of Goswell Street, — Pick- 
wick, who has choked up the well, and thrown ashes ou the 
sward, — Pickwick, who comes before you to-day with his heart- 
less tomato sauce and warming-pans, — Pickwick still rears 
his head with unblushing effrontery, to gaze without a sigh 
on the ruin he has made. Damages, gentlemen, heavy 
damages is the only punishment with which you can visit 
him, the only recompense you can award to my client. And 
for those damages she now appeals to an enlightened, a high- 
minded, a right-feeling, a conscientious, a dispassionate, a 
sympathizing, a contemplative jury of her civilized country- 
men. 

Buz. Call Elizabeth Cluppins. 

Clerk. Elizabeth Puppins ! 

Crier. Elizabeth Mufiins I 

Mrs. Cluppiits enters witness-box. 

Buz. Pray compose yourself, Mrs. Cluppins. 
Mbs. Cluppiits sohs ocmvuUiveltf. 

Buz. Do you recollect, Mrs. Cluppins, being in Mrs. Bar- 
delFs back one pair of stairs, on one particular morning in 
July last, when she was dusting Pickwick's apartment 1 
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Mr. Pickvkk'a roam wi 
I 



on Ibe int Aoor ftont, 1 



i1 



. C Tes, it wera» «r, 

Jetdok Wliai ««re Toa docsg m 1^ back Fomn, ma*] 

llfi& C M J lord tfkd jofj. I «oq\ deeehne jo« — 

JtDGK. You hml better nott wm^mOL 

Mit&- C I vft£ there usJbtiasawn to Ifn. Bvd^IL I haA 
becQ out with ik link bftdE<7t, pmdeneiit to buj tiiree pOQXHk 
of red kidoer purtAtie^ — wliirii wva diroe piiiitid far l«i- 
penoe WpeiLD V, — when I fee Mrs. Bftrdeir« stueel^liiar ail 
tbe jmr, 

itiiiuEL On the wbati 

SrvuE. PardT open, mj lofi 

Jui>Ge. She «ald od the ^^. 

S^iCB. It 's aU the same^ tssj lord. 

Hn& C I walked m, ^tklVemtQ, jtisl to nj good 
and weot^ in ^ |:»eriiiisctiouii Eoazuicr, ii|i itAiarai and 
hack room, Geatlemen, there w&s the eoiitid of 
the fpoDt room, and — 

Bc2. And YOU li^teiie4 t bdjcre» llvs. Clupplial 
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Buz. What more did you hear ? 

Mrs. C. My lord and jury, I heard a sound like a kiss, 
and I peeped in, — I won't deceive you, gentlemen, — and 
his arms were round Mrs. Bardell's neck, and he called her a 
good creature. 

Buz. That will do. You can go now, Mrs. Cluppins. 

Snub. Wait a moment, Mrs. Cluppins ; I have a few ques- 
tions to ask you. Pray, how do you happen to know that 
Mr. Pickwick ever proposed marriage to your friend, Mrs. Bar- 
dell 1 Did you hear it from that lady 1 

Mrs. C. Lauk, sir, no ! Everybody knowed she was en- 
gaged to Mr. Pickwick. 

Snub. All very well, ma'am ; but what I ask is, how did 
pou come to know it ? 

Mrs. C. Lord a mercy, sir ! I was told by Mrs. Mudberry, 
which keeps a mangle, and Mrs. Bunkin, which clear-starches. 

Snub. Do you see either of these interesting ladies in 
court ] Look round. 

Mrs. C. Bless me, sir ! that there lady looks wery like Mrs. 
Bunkin, but I don't think it is after all, now ; she smiles so 
sweet. Law ! there *s Mrs. Mudberry. 

Snur 0, that 's Mrs. Mudberry, is it 1 She 's the lady 
that does clear-starching, eh 1 

Mrs. C. No, my lord and jury, that lady keeps a mangle, 
and likewise goes a-charing. 

SNua I would submit my lord, that my learned brother 
has put the wrong witness in the box. This woman knows 
nothing of her own knowledge. 

Judge. Witness, did you ever hear the defendant say he 
was engaged to marry the plaintiff] 

Mrs. C. 1 heard Mr. Pickwick ax Mrs. Bardell's little boy 
if he should like to have another father, my lord. 

Judge. I think that's evidence. Brother Snubbin. 

Snub. Now listen to me, Mrs. Cluppins, and recollect you 
arc on your oath. Do you not know that at the time of 
which you speak Mrs. Bardell was keeping company with the 
baker 1 
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Mrs. C. Me, sir ! How should 1 know^ sir 1 

S^ua Come, come, Mrs, Clupipins^ none of that. Will: 
ewear that Mrs. BEirdoll i^as tiot fond of thfj biker ? 

Mrs. C* No, my lord and jurj, 1 won't swear ; bat I 
the baker was u*t fond of Mrs* Bardell^ or be wauld n't !ii*f« 
uiairied another ladj. 

JuDflK. What reason havo yoit for supposing there wtm any 
thing at all between the plaintiff and defendant 1 

Mj;s. C* Because Mrs* Bardell fainted right awAjr* 

Judge. What 'a that got to do with it 1 

Mrs. C. Why, my lord, bei-ause Mr. Pickwick e^ked heirtQl 
name the day. When Cluppina asked me to name the da? 11 
fainted away stone-dead j my lord and jnry ; and everj^lwKijfj 
that is a lady, and behaves herself as sich, alwnys do faint 
away when asked to do that* 

JuDOE, Did yoLL over receive lovedettjersi Mra. Cluppmji t 

Miis» C» Law, air, — my \un% I raeao. 

Judge. Before you were married, did your lover ^vcr writfl 
letters to youl 

Hr8. C, W^hen me and Mr. Cluppins kept company^ ial 
course I received love-letters, like other kdiea* _ 
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Snub. No, my lord. 

Mrs. C. Yes, my lord and jury, a lamb chop. For Clup- 
pins is a loving husband to me {sobs), though he do be fond of 
a little drink, which there 's no denying of. He earns his 
guinea a week regular, gentlemen, in the hairdressing line, — 
and I 'm the mother of eight children, my lord. It 's wery 
hard, my lord and jury, to feed 'em all, let alone clothes 
(cries) ; and Cluppins he do swear hawful, he do, when he have 
had a little. He goes to the public dreadful, that he do (sobs). 
But he 's a good father, that he is, my lord and jury, — least- 
ways, when he *s sober. 

Judge. What, what, what ! What 's all that about? 

Mrs. C. Yes, my lord, little Johnny 's cutting his teeth ; 
and my eldest daughter Elizabeth Jane, she is a-taking care 
of him ; and only nine years old, my lord, and good as 
gold. A real blessing is children, my lord ; and though they 
will dirty themselves in the gutter, my lord, and plague one's 
life, it *s human nature, my lord and jury. 

Judge. What 's the woman chattering about] Cannot you 
hold your tongue, madam 1 Turn her out of court, somebody ! 

Buz. Call Nathaniel Winkle. 

Clerk. Nathaniel Winkle ! 

Winkle. Here. (Sups into the box.) 

Judge. Don't look at me, sir ; look at the jury. 

Buz. Now, sir, have the goodness to let his lordship and 
the jiu-y know what your name is, will you ] 

Win. Winkle. 

Judge. What 's your Christian name, sir ] 

Win. Nathaniel, sir. . 

Judge. Daniel ; any other name ] 

Win. Nathaniel, sir — my lord, I mean. 

Judge. Nathaniel Daniel, or Daniel Nathaniel? 

Win. No, my lord ; only Nathaniel ; not Daniel at all. 

Judge. What did you tell me it was Daniel for then, sir? 

Win. I did n't, my lord. 

Judge. You did, sir. How could I have it on my notes, 
\mless you told me so, sir 1 
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Buz, iln Winkle has rather a ibort memory, mj lonl 
We Hhall find meaus to refreah it before wo hBXts quite (lom^ 
I dai'c snj. 

Judge. You hnd better he careful, sir 

Buz. Now, ^Ir. \Vinkle, attend to mc, if you please, tir, 
and let mo recoomicud you, for your own 8^«, to W*Jir m 
miud hi3 loi-d ship's iujimctioufej to be carefuL I belbre you 
are a partictilar friend of ilr* Pick wick, tho defendant, aru 
you not ? 

Wis. I have known Sir. Pickwick now, as well as I caili 
recollect at this moment^ nearly — 

Buz. Pmy, Mr, Winkle* do not evade the question. Am 
you, or are you not^ a particular friend of tho defendant's i 

Win. 1 was ju^t about to eaj that — 

Buz. Will yoMf or will you not. anawer my question^ si? I 

J true E. If you don't answer the question you 'II be com* 
mitted, sir. 

Buz. Corae, sir ; yos or no, if you please. 

Wix. Yes, I am, 

Eu2. Yes, you are. And why could n't you hare sPud thai 
at ont^e, sir ? Perhaps you know the plaintiiF, too ; di| Mr. 
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Buz. Have you seen her twenty times, sir 1 

Win. yes ! more than that. 

Buz. More than that ? A hundred times 1 

Win. No, I think not so frequently. 

Buz. Will you swear you have not seen her fifty times ] 

Win. I cannot be certain. 

Buz. Do you venture to swear you have n't seen Mrs. Bar- 
dell fifty times ? Come, sir, recollect you are on oath. Speak 
out ! 

Win. Well, I think it is possible I may have seen her fifty 
times. 

Buz. You are a pretty fellow to prevaricate in this manner ! 

Judge. You had better mind what you are about, sir, or I 
shall be obliged to commit you. 

Buz. Pray, Mr. Winkle, do you remember calling on the 
defendant Pickwick at those apartments in the plaintiff's 
house, in Goswell Street, on one particular morning in the 
month of July last 1 

Win. Yes, I do. 

Buz. Now, sir, tell the gentlemen of the jury what you 
saw on entering the defendant's room on this particular morn- 
ing. Come, out with it, sir ; we must have it sooner or later. 

Win. The defendant, Mr. Pickwick, was holding the plain- 
tiff in his arms, with his hands clasping her waist, and the 
plaintiff appeared to have fainted away. 

Buz. Did you hear the defendant say anything 1 

Win. I heard him call Mrs. Bardell a good creature, and I 
heard him ask her to compose herself, for what a situation it 
was, if anybody should come ; or words to that effect. 

Buz. Now, Mr. Winkle, I have only one more question to 
ask you, and I beg you to bear in mind his lordship's caution. 
Will you undertake to swear that Pickwick, the defendant, 
did not say on the occasion in question, " My dear Mrs. Bar- 
dell, you 're a good creature ; compose yourself in this situa- 
tion, for to this situation you must come," or words to that 
effect] 

Win. I — I did n't understand him so, certainly. I was 

Q 
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on the staircase, and could n*t hear distinctly ; the impression 
on my mind is — 

Buz. The gentlemen of the jury want none of the impres- 
sions on your mind, Mr. Winkle. You were on the staircase 
and did n't distinctly hear ; but you will not swear that 
Pickwick did not make use of the expressions I have quoted Y 
Do I understand that ] 

Win. No, I will not. 

Buz. Ah, I thought so. {Sit3 doum.) 

Snub, {stands up). I believe, Mr. Winkle, that Mr. Pickwick 
is not a young man. 

Win. no ; old enough to be my father. 

Snur You have told my learned friend that you have 
known Mr. Pickwick a long time. Had you ever any reason 
to suppose or believe that he was about to be married 1 

Win. no ; certainly not. 

Snub. I will even go further than this, Mr. Winkle. Did 
you ever see anything in Mr. Pickwick's manner and conduct 
towards the opposite sex to induce you to believe that he ever 
contemplated matrimony of late years, in any case 1 

Win. no ; certainly not. 

Snub. Has liis V)ehavior, when females have been in the 
case, always been that of a man who, having attained a pretty 
advanced period of life, treats them as a father might his 
dau;j:hters ? 

Win. Not the least doubt of it. That is — yes — yes 
— certainly. 

Snub. You have never known anything in his liehavior to- 
wards Mrs. Bardell, or any other female, in the least degree 
suspicious ? 

Win. N — n — no, except on one trifling occasion, which 
1 have no doubt might be easily explained. 

Snub. You may go, Mr. Winkle. {Sits down.) 

Buz. {rises). Stay, Mr. Winkle, stay. Will your lordship 
liave the goodness to ask him, what this one instance of sus- 
picious behavior towards females on the part of this gentle- 
man, who is old enough to be his father, was 1 
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Judge. You hear what the learned counsel says, sir. De- 
scribe the occasion to which you refer. 

Win. My lord, I — I 'd rather not. 

Judge. Perhaps so ; but you must. 

Win. There was a spinster lady at Ipswich, my lord. 

Judge. Well! 

Win. Perhaps, my lord, it would be better to ask Mr. 
Pickwick himself. There he is, my lord. 

Judge. If you waste the time of the court any longer, I '11 
commit you. 

Win. Mr. Pickwick, my lord, was — was — found, my lord, 
in a chamber, my lord. 

Judge. Well, what of that 1 I suppose he went there to 
sleep. It was night, I suppose ? 

Win. Yes, my lord, midnight. 

Judge. I don*t see. Brother Buzfuz, that you can make 
anything of this, because even if Pickwick was committing 
a burglary, this is not the court to try him. 

Buz. Ask the witness, my lord, what concern the spinster 
lady had in the matter. 

Judge. Answer the question, sir. 

Win. She was engaged to bo married, and the marriage 
was broken off, because of Mr. Pickwick, — my — lord. 

Judge. Because Pickwick changed his mind ] 

Win. No, my lord. Pickwick, quite accidentally, my lord, 
was — my lord — yes, my lord, — with his nightcap on, my 
lord, — he would have taken it off out of respect of the lady's 
feelings, my lord, but the strings were in a knot, my lord, 
and lie could n't get it off, ray lord, and — and — the lady, my 
lord, — lady she — she — that 's all, my lord. 

Judge. Don't tell me, sir. Where was the lady all this 
time] 

Win. She was taking off her things, my lord ; putting up 
her back hair, my lord. 

Judge. What ! before Mr. Pickwick, in the same room 1 

Win. Yes, my lord. 

Judge. And Mr. Pickwick had his nightcap on I 0, 0, 
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I @ee tt all now I And tho lodj ytigiig^d to ufiotlier ^n\ 
num, was she ? You may go now, Mr, Winkle, if you Ukct. 

[WiNHj; rtfl 

Buz, Call Samuol Weller. 

Mr. Weller t^pt &rnK% into ihfi Ux^, 

JuBOB. What *a yotir name, sir 1 

Sam, Sam Wellcr, my lord. 

Judge. Do you spell it with a V, or a W I 

Sam. That depends upon the taste aud fancy of the 
my lord. I never h;id occasion to spell it more titan once 
or twico in my life, but I spell it with a V, 

Me, Wei^Ler, ben ion {from the tmdimfifjt Qilitc rightg too^ Saui* 
iTch Put it down a '^We,*' my lord; jnit it down a **We." 

Judge. Who is that who dmres address the c^ourt. 1 iJo 
you know who that was, witness 1 

Sam. Ym, my lord. I rayther Buspect it was my O&tlier^ 
my lord* 

Judge. Do yon see him here, now t 

Sam, {lookinf^ up to the mttnfj). No, I don't, my lord- 

JuDGE. If ymi could baye pointed him out, 1 wonld bmiv 
committed him instautly. , „, ^^^^^ 
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Sam. Yes, I do, sir. 

Buz. Have the goodness to tell the jury what it was. 

Sam. I had a reg'lar new fit out o' clothes that momin', 
genl'men of the jury, and that was a wery partickler and 
uncommon circumstance vith me in those days. 

Judge. You had better be cai-eful, sir. 

Sam. So Mr. Pickwick said at the time, my lord ; and I 

was wery careful o' that 'ere suit o* clothes, — wery careful 

indeed, my lord. 

The Judge, ^fing Sam dovbtfuUy over his spectacles^ motions BnzFDz 
to go on. 

Buz. Do you mean to tell me, Mr. Weller, that you saw 
nothing of this fainting on the part of the plaifitifT in the 
arms of the defendant, which you have heard described by 
the witnesses 1 

Sam. Certainly not ; I was in the passage till they called 
mo up, and then the old lady was not there. 

Buz. Now attend, Mr. Weller. You were in the passage 
and yet you saw nothing of what was going forward. Have 
you a pair of eyes, Mr. Weller 1 

Sam. Yes, I have a pair of eyes, and that 's just it. If 
they was a pair o' patent double million magnifyin' gas 
microscopes of hextra power, pVhaps I might be able to see 
til rough a flight o' stairs and a deal door ; but bein* only eyes, 
you see, my wision 's limited. 

Buz. Now, Mr. Weller, I '11 ask you a question on another 
point, if you please. 

Sam. If you please, sir. 

Buz. Do you remember going up to Mrs. Bardell's house 
one night in November last ? 

Sam. yes, wery well. 

Buz. 0, you do remember that, Mr. Weller ; I thought we 
should get at something at last. 

Sam. I rayther thought that, too, sir. 

Buz. Well, I suppose you went up to have a little talk 
about this trial, eh, Mr. Weller 1 

Sam. I went up to pay the rent ; but we did get a talkin' 
about the trial. 
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Buz. 0, you did get a talkin' about the trial ! Now, what 
passed about the trial ] Will you have the goodness to tell us, 
Mr. Weller ? 

Sam. With all the pleasure in life, sir. Arter a few unim* 
portant observations from the wirtuous female as has been 
examined here to-day, the ladies gets into a wery great state 
o' admiration at the honorable conduct of Mr. Dodson and 
Fogg, — them two geul'mcn as is sittin' over there. 

Buz. The attorneys for the plaintiff. Well, they spoke in 
high praise of the honorable conduct of Messrs. Dodson and 
Fogg, the attorneys for the plaintiff, did they ] 

Sam. Yes ; they said what a wery gen'rous thing it was o' 
them to have taken up the case on spec, and to charge nothin' 
at all for costs, unless they got 'em out of Mr. Pickwick. 

Buz. It 's perfectly useless, my lord, attempting to get at 
any evidence through the impenetrable stupidity of this wit- 
ness. I will not trouble the court by asking him any more 
questions. Stand down, sir. 

Sam. Would any other gcnTman like to ask me anythin' 1 

Snub. Not I, Mr. Weller ; thank you. 

Buz. You ma}' go down, sir. That 's my case, my lud. 

Snub. My lud, and gentlemen of the jury, I rise to address 
YOU on behalf of Mr. Pickwick, the defendant in this case ; 
and never, in the course of my experience as an advocate, 
have I had a case placed in my hands in which I felt more 
confidence of a favorable verdict, both from the merits of the 
case itself, and from the intelligence brought to its consider- 
ation by the high-minded, independent, and intellectual jury 
whom I have now the honor to address. 

Gentlemen, my learned brother has expatiated with his 
customary eloquence and ingenuity upon the imaginary 
wrougs of this angling widow ; and w^hen I say angling widow, 
let me be distinctly understood, gentlemen, as meaning all 
that those words imply. With all due respect to the weaker 
sex, gentlemen, whom I honor, and whom you honor, I say 
arifjling^ gentlemen, and I say uiJow, and I put the words 
together, and deliberately, emphatically, and unqualifiedlj 
repeat, angling widotv ! 
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For, gentlemen of the jury, let me beg you to bring to 
bear for a moment upon this extraordinary case the intelli- 
gence which I see beaming in your countenances ; and to go 
back with me to that deceitful placard which, according to 
my learned brother's own showing, was placed in the plain- 
tiff's window in Goswell Street : " Apartments furnished, for 
a single gentleman. Inquire within." Why single gentle- 
man, gentlemen of the jury ] Obviously, because no gentle- 
man who was not single would suit her artful purposes. She 
was not angling for fish already caught, but for some fine, 
plump, unsuspecting gudgeon {toaving hand towards Pickwick), 
still sporting, free and happy, in the liquid element of single 
blessedness. In short, she was a widow, gentlemen, and none 
but single gentlemen were in demand. And the moment, the 
fatal moment, when she had inveigled one — I will add, this 
one — to set foot in those dangerous lodgings in Goswell 
Street, she considered her prey secure ; for if, in the innocence 
and integrity of his soul, h0 should remain insensible to her arts, 

— as really happened, — there remained a breach of promise 
case to bo trumped up, and undertaken " on spec," as one 
witness has aptly phrased it, by a couple of crafty attorneys. 

Thus the spider, Bardell, ensnared the fly, Pickwick, or 
attempted to ensnare him, as she might have attempted, 
gentlemen, to ensnare one of you. For, if I mistake not, 

— and if I do mistake I beg to be corrected, — there is 
not a gentleman before me who has not some time in his 
life been single, if not single to-day. Make the case your 
own, gentlemen. You are single, and you are in search of 
lodgings, and you see the plaintiff's placard in the window in 
Goswell Street, and are taken in. You are noted for your 
benevolence and urbanity. You take notice of her little boy ; 
perhaps you even go so far in your condescension as to allude 
to *' alley tors " and " compaoneys " when you meet him on 
the stairs. You treat her respectfully in her own house, and 
jin your absence limit your corr^pondence to the subject 
of chops, tomato sauce, and warming-pans. Now, what is 
there in warming-pans 1 Gentlemen of the jury, I repeat, 
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what is there in warming-pans, chops, and tomato sauce t 
And when this designing female faints, or pretends to faint, — 
yes, gentlemen of the jur}', pretends to faint, — in your pres- 
ence, relying upon your goodness of heart and humanity not 
to let her fall, and, true to your nature, you do not let her 
fall, what is there in that act which should render you liable 
to a suit for damages ? 

But, gentlemen of the jury, this case is so plain that argu- 
ment seems superfluous ; and I leave my client in your hands, 
relying upon your intelligence, your sound judgment, and 
uprightness to give him an honorable acquittal, and at the 
same time, by yo\ir just verdict, to show to those matrimonial 
brigands that they must not look to a jiuy of high-minded 
English gentlemen to assist them in their villanous designs. 

Judge. Gentlemen of the jury ! You have listened with 
great patience to the arguments of my learned brothers and to 
the evidence they have laid before you. The chief point de- 
pends upon the defendant's letters to the plaintiff, which are 
admitted to be in his handwriting. You have heard that he 
called her by the endearing epithet of " chops and tomato 
sauce " ; and one witness, a lady of great respectability, who 
gave her evidence, I am bound to say, with great fairness, 
told us that it depended cntireh' upon what a gentleman 
liked in the way of eating, whether he called his sweetheart 
by one name or another, she herself having been called a duck 
because her lover was fond of that bird. Now, gentlemen, on 
tuniinjL!: to the law-books I find a precedent quite in point. 
It is recorded in " Nickleliy," a work of high authority, that 
in the case of "Mantalini v. Mantalini," the husband called 
his wife "essential juice of pine-apple," no doubt because he 
was fond of rum made from that delicious fruit. I would «also 
refer to another legal authority, by whom it is declared, — 
** Love is like a mutton-ohop : 
Sometimes cold, and sometimes hot." 

Though nothing is expressly said about tomato sauce in this 
case, yet wo are justified in supposing the defendant Pickwick 
intended to express superlative affection in adding sauce to 
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the " chops," which he undoubtedly called the plaintiff, Mrs. 
Bardell. I also find, by reference to a case decided by the 
Chief Justice of Pekin, that " a first chop lady " is one who 
is generally admired, and from Linnaeus I gather that the 
" tomato," of which the defendant's sauce is made, is synony- 
mous with " love-apple." Therefore there can be no reason- 
able doubt but that to call a lady ** chops and tomato sauce " is 
in the highest degree significant of affection ; and I would 
also add, gentlemen, — though it will naturally occur to your- 
selves, — that, chops and rihs being synonymous, our first 
mother must have been one of Adam's chops ; and the conclu- 
sion is inevitable that the defendant led the plaintiff, by some- 
what symbolical language, to believe that he wishted her to hold 
the same loving relation in respect to himself as Eve did to 
Adam. If anything more were wanting to show the signifi- 
cance of the expression, I would remind you that when a man 
admires a woman he is said to look at her like the animal 
from which chops, either mutton or lamb, are cut, — that is, he 
casts sheep's eyes at her : all of which I think, gentlemen, 
goes to show the real meaning of the defendant's expression 
of " chops and tomato sauce." Well, gentlemen, if you are of 
the opinion I have expressed, you will have no difficulty in 
finding a verdict for the plaintiff, with such damages as may 
seem reasonable. I need hardly say that if Mrs. Bardell be 
right, Mr. Pickwick must be wrong ; and if you think the 
evidence of Mrs. Cluppins worthy of credence, you will of 
course believe it ; and if you don't you won't. Now, gentle- 
men, it is for you to give a verdict. 

Crier. Silence in the court ! 

Clerk. Gentlemen of the jury, are you all agreed ? 

Jury. We are. 

Clerk. Do you find for the defendant or the plaintiff] 

Jury. For the plaintiff. Damages £ 700. 

Mr. Weller, senior (from the audience). Sammy, Sammy, 
my boy ! vy wom't there a halebi 1 [Exevmt omnes. 

12 
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ICUls BocGLASS, a ctipiam in the army : jBff?ri\G«, n itrntfuafit ; RicnvL 
If^KTIN, fjiffttytxl to l}0ViiLXBS\ Mas. MaKTIST, Aer motA^- ^ WtLM>W 

ScBVB I. — A tnnnffy /wirfor. JStii^r RacRkl i^/IA a rnjitr An/ An, (y^ryiw 
a ^i-ei of wild-jiotLWi and tttdttmn imfes. Mahs DQUGL^ga i^im, 

MARK, Now, KtLchel, seriously, you are uot Yexed with 
TO e ? { K A c w K L iipEpf kfrfacfi turned from fdm , a» *Ae/JKi?# f^ naav 
^A* uild-^ou.vTs in hcf Ihisket.) llachel \ {A fHtTm,) Yoti do not un- 
derstarjd me. Bo you think I forget you when the question 
comes home to mc whether I Bhould join the army or jicit 1 
Youi do not know ine if you think so. You were the first tmv 
I tliougbt of ; and I siaid, She is patriotic ; she ^ill take pride 
in bidding nio go to help defend our eountrj. li^y — dearcsfc— 
( Trjfinf} to iakf. Aer Imnd, ) 

n,\ClU;i^ {$niXt^funtj4UtHi^hrrhttmi), Br^rPSt ! As if 1 OOuM h^ 

hevo Hint 1 Going off to be gone th Tmjmj^ and m%m gYsa 
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(petulantly), it is n't at all necessary to discuss a matter so per- 
fectly indifferent to me. 

Mark. Hachel, you seem to have forgotten the engage- 
ment. 

Rachel (sharply). Engagement ! I am tired of an engage- 
ment that only fetters one party, while the other is free as 
air. 

Mare. Tired ! ( Hesitating a moment f as if striving to command his 
voice.) Do you wish to be released, Ray 1 Tell me, — yes or 
no ! (Sternly.) 

Rachel (with pettish abruptness). Yes ! 

Mark. Then good by, Ray. [Exit, 

Rachel (looking after him) . Gone ] Gone 1 no ! it can- 
not be ! He will be back ! He could not stay away — Stop ! 
The regiment starts to-morrow morning. He has gone back 
to the camp. I may not — I cannot see him again. ( Covers 
herftice with her hamds ; then looks at her ring.) My engagement-ring, 
I ought to have returned it to him. I will — some time ! And 
yet — how can I ] I can almost seem to hear his voice, as 
he said, when he put this little turquoise ring on my finger, 
" Let it be a token between us, dearest, like the signet-rings 
of old times. Wherever I may be, this ring will always bring 
my heart back to its queen." And now — (Bursts into tears.) 

Scene II. — Mrs. Martin's kitchen, A table on which are seen apples, a 
squash, pan of flour, etc. Mrs. M. making preparations to bake pies ; 
Rachel dreamily watching her. 

Mrs. M. I wonder how many pies I ought to make for 
Thanksgiving. Let 's see, — ten squash-pies, — yo\ir father 
thinks a heap of my squash-pies, — five apple, ten mince ; 
and then I might as well use up some o' them air cranberries 
from the south lot. That '11 be enough, won't it ] 

Rachel. What, ma ami 

Mrs. M. Law, child, what are you dreaming about ] Lucky 
your father don't have to depend on you for his dinners. 
He 'd fare like Job's turkey, I 'm thinking. {A knock.) Hark ! 
who 's coming 1 ( Goes to the door. Enter Widow Taylor.) 

Widow T. How do you do, Miss Martin ] . Glad to see you. 
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Mrs. M. Thank you. Glad to see you. Take a chair. 

(PUicing rocking-chair 6y thejire,) 

Widow T. Thankee, Miss Martin ; my feet is cold. Won't 
you take the rocking-cheer yourself] 

Mrs. M. No, thank you ; sit down. 

Widow T. Dretful keen wind, ain't iti (Untying the ihring$(f 
her worsted hood.) Powerful sharp frost last night. Deacon 
Pcttilx)ne's dahlias is black as soot, and all Miss Morrison's 
moniin'-glories is blasted. Why, Rachel, child, what ails 
you ] All tlie neighbors are talkin' 'bout how you 've changed ! 

Rachel {turning away embarrassed)' I am well enough. 

Mrs. M. Here, child, take this dish of apples, and be 
a-peelin' 'em. Wo 've got lots to do to-day. 

Widow T. {in a mysterious whisper), I tell ye what, Miss 
Martin : you jest take a double handful o' green wilier-bark, 
and bile it up well, — or snakoroot-tea ain't bad, — and give 
her a pint night and mornin'. It *8 the most strengthening 
thing ! But 1 'vo come rouud to toll you what the Women's 
Committee have decided on. 

Mrh. M. {inquirinrjly). Ah, indeed? 

Widow T. Wc all feel to be dretful thankful the harvest 's 
hcon so good, and — and — ever}' thing 's fetched up jest about 
right ; and so we thought it would be kind o' squarin' up with 
a nijirciful Providence to send a box or tew o' things out to 
tlicm jK>or soldiers tliat 's a fightin' like all possessed I It 's 
only accord in' to Scripter, you know, and it would be a kind 
o' nice little Tlianksgivin' gift, now would n't iti {Drooping her 
eyelids sanctimomoush/.) Miss Darby 's kindly gin us a bushel o* 
them 8\veet-j)()tatoes they raised in the south pasture-lot. 
They 're a little damaged, not exactly fit for market, but 
there 's no doubt the soldiers '11 be glad to get 'em ; and Miss 
Deacon Pettibonc has promised us a lot o' that there fer- 
mented j)cacli-sass, and Desire Wallis has made up a sight o* 
book-marks, and Widow Smith has cooked a peck o' dough- 
nuts, without no sweetnin'. Sugar's so high, and 't ain't 
likely the soldiers care for sw6et stuff. As for me, I reely 
don't like to tell about my mite ; but I hunted up a few o* 
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poor dear Deacon Taylor's old trousers and coats in the gar- 
ret, — a little moth-eaten and rather tender, but I hain't no 
doubt they 11 be welcome. Old Jones has giv' us half a pound 
o' tea and a pound o' candles, and Mr. Meriam contributes a 
set o' law-books, that they tell me is dretful iraprovin* readin*. 
And the committee calculated you and Rachel would help us. 

Mrs. M. Of course we will, and — 

Widow T. Then I may as well be stirrin' {jumping up), for 
I 've got to see Miss Dr. Davison and Squire Ladd yet to- 
night. Good evenin* t' ye, — and don't forget the wilier-bark 
tea! 

Mrs. Mahtin and Rachel both burst out laughing as the door closes. 

Mrs. M. Poor Mrs. Taylor ! 

Rachel. Mamma, how can she? (Indignantly.) Such a 
box for the soldiers ! Why, it would only be an aggra- 
vation ! 

Mrs. M. Never mind, Ray, dear ; we '11 send something 
worth having. I '11 make up a lot of real doughnuts, and 
pack 'em round the biggest pair of turkeys father can find, 
with a box of little pumpkin-pies. Mighty smart it would 
be in us to be willin' to have them poor boys go off to the 
war, and then have 'em think we would turn the cold shoulder 
on 'em, and never think of their comfort. Law, child, what 
does ail yel You look as pale as our field daisies do in June. 
Do stir yourself up a little ! You don't begrudge a few of our 
goodies, do ye ] 

Rachel. No, indeed, I don't ! I wish we could send them 
everything we own in the world ! 

Mrs. M. We '11 set about it this very day. 

Rachel. Is n't there anything I can do to help 1 

Mrs. M. Help ] Of course there is ! You ain't no great 
help about the cookin'. You might get a barrel of apples 
ready, and see that there ain't a mean apple in the lot. We '11 
send a barrel o' them golden pippins from the old tree beyond 
the brook, — the kind Mark Douglass liked so welL 

Racheu That would be the very best thing to send, — a 
barrel of apples ; they would n't dry up like cake or pies. 
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"Sins, M, 1 H L-^et Patrick to bring in an empty baml 
f/T.*.? fo thi lit if, skmdi thmy^jh haT hand.) PatHck ! Patrick, go 
pnniil be] and tliL' barn and pick me out & nice baireL Bring 
it ill laT»-^ 

\*\i {/f\>m witlnttif). Yl'r, ma'ara. 

iliL-^. M, Xo;v r 11 g^o right ahead makin' the pies and cake, 
nri'l LTi'itiii' tUr.' tiirkov ready, while you are a-fixin' the applea 

it At [I!:].. Wficie ^^hall I find them? 

iliis. M. Tliiy IV in the gurmt, in that old green chest hy 
tin' linrtli Mhiduuv 

3{ Ar 1 1 Ki .. n y OS, 1 U now. { Gwn^ toward the door. ) 

Mks. M. 1 11 rill Patrick to bring in some clean straw to 
]»m'k Viii iij. IV htn-e tuid put VQ a plenty to prevent their 
liiclkrin* aL^'lillst ctirh other, 

il.Vf:ui;u I uilL (/^fJM^j.) 

^il^s. NJ, Mind uud don't put any specked ones ixL 

\\\^ \[\\\.. 1 "11 l<Mtk nnt for that [Exit 

Mji>. M. iifttiiihitf in luru?ork). Now aiu^t it good to see our 
f'mhul takiif n liltlr interest in something? Law! 1 would 

si'U<l a Im»:\ (}i"i^ liiT^ to the soldiers every month, if I thought 

sIp' wiuiM orjiy ~;]miik up a little and help. Nothin^ Ilka 
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Mrs. M. (impatiendy), Patrick, you do not understand, and 
I don't care if you don*t understand. Get me some straw, 
and get it quick too ! 

Pat. (aside). By Saint Peter ! I thought o' being a soldier- 
by meself, but faith ye '11 not get Patrick Flanagan a fighting 
for the country, wid nothing but sthraw to ate when ho 'd be 
lying dead on the field. [Exit, 

Mrs. M. What a sarcy feller that is ! How Mr. Martin 
can put up with him is mpre 'n I can tell. I wonder where 
Mr. Martin is now. ( Wiping her amis and hands on thefamiltf towel.) 
I must go and hunt him up, and get him to kill a pair of nico 
fat turkeys. [Exit, 

Re-tnUr Rachel, with her apron full of apples ; empties them near the barrel ; 
gets a towel to wipe them, Patbick coma blundering in with a huge bundle 
of straw, 

Pat. Here 's yer sthraw. Miss Martin, — the best I could 
find. How many bundles more shall I get ye 1 (Throwing it on 
the floor, looks up with amazement at IUchel.) Faith, Miss Martin 
tould mo to be bringing in quick some sthraw for the soldiers 
to ate, — and she's gone intirely. And it's yer own swate 
self that 's here, — and no grumbler aither. 

Rachel (sternly). Patrick ! 

Pat. An' them 's very purty apples ye have there, sure ! 
As fresh as the rose an yer chakes. 

Rachel. This straw is quite sufficient. You may go, 
Patrick. 

Pat. (sidling towards the apples). Say, ye wud n't mind me 
taking an apple, wud ye, miss ? 

Racheu 0, certainly not. Here, take half a dozen. (Aside.) 
Anything to get rid of him. 

Pat. Thank ye, miss ! Lang life to ye ! (Goes off, singing.) 

Rachel. What a boor ! But yet he has a kind heart ; and 
it 's good to have some one round that is always so bright 
and cheerful. (Begins to wipe apples again, packing them in the 
barrel.) Dear Mark ! How I wish these apples could go to 
you ! I would kiss every one of them ! But how foolish to 
think of such a thing 1 Among so many companies in the 
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regiment, it is not at all likely they would happen to go to 
him. And of course I would n't direct the barrel to him. I 
would n't dare to ; it would be the town talk. Besides, he 
considers our engagement broken {sighing), — broken ! He 
may find some one else to love before I see him again! 
{Locking down at the engagement finger, she misses her ring. She springs np, 
felting the apples fall from her apron to the floor,) My ring ! {Almoti o¥i 
of breath.) I *vo lost it ! No matter ; I shall find it ! How 
foolish I am to tremble so ! {Searches eagerly around the room.) 
I — don't — see — where — it — can be ! It can't have gone 
through these cracks in the floor ! It is too cruel to think 
of! To think I should have lost it! While I wore it, I 
could still fancy our parting was a dream. {Sits doum, and, cover- 
ing her face with her apron, sobs.) Now it is g^ne, — gone ! 

Scene III. — The camp. Tent and stack of arms in badcground. A sen- 
tinel on duty. In the foreground Captain Mark Douglass, with hammer 
in hand, is opening a barrel. 

Jennings {dancing round the barrel). A barrel of golden pip- 
pins ! Mars ! is n't it jolly ] 

Mark. We 're ver}^ much obliged to Company A. I hope 
you did n't forget that, Jennings. 

Jknnings. O, of course I did the polite. Company A was 
so obliging as to send us the barrel, and keep the great levi- 
athjui of a box for its own delectxition. I just wish you coidd 
hiive seen Dodsley's face when he opened it ! 

Mark. What do you mean 1 

Jennings. Such a conglomeration of decaying Carolina 
potatoes, sour sweetmeats, old rags, and law-books ! I did n't 
stop to investigate \evy closely, however ; it was my interest 
to roll the barrel down hill as fast as possible, lest Dodsley 
sh(^uld repent of his generosity. I confess I was a little 
nervous while you were opening the barrel, lest it should con- 
tain cold victuals and pine kindlings. Hullo I what's this? 
( Takini] a slip of paper that had lain beneath the lid.) "A Thanksgiving 
remembrance ! " Much obliged to you, my unknown friend. 
I '11 keep mt/ Thanksgiving now, 

Mark {catching the paper from Jennings's fiand. Aside). Rachers 
handwriting ! 
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Jennings. I must go and tell the other fellows of our good 
luck. [Exit, 

Mark. The same old apples that used to lie like spheres 
of gold in the long grass of the river meadow ! I thought I 
knew them ! What — what is this I see among the straw ? 
Something bright, {ffoids up the ring to view.) Now, is n't that 
strange ! If I am alive, it is the very turquoise ring I gave 
to Rachel Martin ! {Kisses it.) Dear little ring ! how well I 
remember when I slipped it on to the little brown finger, say- 
ing, half in play, half in earnest, " Wherever I may be, this 
ring will always bring my heart back to its queen." 0, pshaw 1 
what a fool ! That is all gone by. We are nothing to each 
other. If she cared much for me, she would have written 
one little line to a fellow. She has written ! This slip of 
paper is in her handwriting. Did she know 1 0, could she 
have known 1 I '11 see if I can't get a furlough. God grant 
she has called me back to her ! 

Scene IV. — Mrs. Martin's parlor. Rachel sitting on a low stool by the 
Jire, her head resting dejectedly on her hand. 

Raciiel. dear ! what a Thanksgiving Day this has been ! 
Everybody so cheerful and merry about me ; and I so sad ! 
How could I go to the party to-night with the rest of the 
folks ! It would have been a perfect mockery. It was no 
sin to tell them I was not feeling well, when I have such a 
terrible ache here. {Her hand on her heart.) Hark! Some of 
them are coming back ! {Starts up and listens. Mark enters softly 
behind her, and gently lays his hand upon her arm.) 

Mark. Rachel ! 

Rachel. Mark ! dear Mark ! {Throwing her arms around him.) 
You will never leave mo again ! 

Mark {holding her from him and looking ardently into her fttce). I 
will tell you first, before I have to go. 

Rachel. But how — why — what made you come back 1 

Mark. You summoned me, Ray. 

Rachel. I ] Never, Mark ! 

Mark (holds up the turquoise ring with an arch look of d^ance, and 
all at once the truth breaks upon her). Let me put it on your finger 
12* B 
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fmca hIl^mIh^ JIht, never to be removed except for the wedding* 
rluif of ifold I 

ilA^ irtir* {Utfhuj hfir hrt\d droop an instaM i/jmh his shoulder, niai ^Ok 
iijfAiti'j up thrttHtjh .yHtiL'iifitf ifurs). Mark, I think thia will be 
tin- uiu^t rt'ff ThaukEj^nving of mj life I 
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Scene, n^mtjnr^ A nnrnt in the Archdmi^ii^s ho^tse* Entet HoTSFUitj 
WonCE^TLK, MoRTlUEBj and Glb^^powsiI' 



T TOTSiai?. Lnid Mo 
JI.jL Will yisu Mt ilijwnl 



Lnifl Mortimer, and Cousiii Glendower, 
i] 

M\A VwA W" i ) \x c s t er , — A plague upon it i 
1 \vA\\: foru^nf the iii:ij>. 

(li.i:S'iin;vEH, Noj hero it is. 

Sitt Caiii^iu Percy; s]t» good Cousia Hotspur, — 
I'sjr by i-ljut natuc 4as tift as Laueaatcr 
Hnih sifcak of yrtu, 
His dju'ks liM^k |iul<\ find with a rising sigh 
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Hot. 0, then the Earth shook to see the heavens on fire, 
And not in fear of your nativity. 
Diseased nature oftentimes breaks forth 
In strange eruptions. 

Glend. Cousin, of many men 

I do not bear these crossings. Give me leave 
To tell you once again, — that at my birth 
The front of heaven was full of fiery shapes ; 
The goats ran from the mountains, and the herds 
Were strangely clamorous to the frighted fields. 
These signs have marked me extraordinary. 
And all the courses of my life do show 
I am not in the roll of common men. 
Where is he living, — clipp'd in with the sea 
That chides the banks of England, Scotland, Wales, — 
Which calls me pupil, or hath read to me, 
And bring him out, that is but woman's son. 
Can trace me in the tedious ways of art, 
And hold me pace in deep experiments 1 

Hot. I think there is no man speaks better Welsh. 
I '11 to dinner. 

MoRT. Peace, Cousin Percy ! you will make him mad. 

Glend. I can call up spirits from the vasty deep. 

Hot. Why, so can I, or so can any man ; 
But will they come when you do call for them 1 

Glexd. Why, I can teach you, cousin, to command the 
Devil. 

Hot. And I can teach thee, coz, to shame the Devil 
By telling truth. ** Tell truth, and shame the Devil." — 
If thou have power to raise him, bring him hither. 
And I '11 be sworn, I have power to shame him hence. 
O, while you live, tell truth, and shame the Devil. 

MoRT. Come, come ; 
No more of this unprofitable chat. 

Glend. Three times hath Henry Bolingbroko made head 
Against my power : thrice from the banks of Wye 
And sandy-bottom'd Severn have I sent him. 
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Buotlfss hnmi\ iui<l weiUher-boaten back. 

JIdt. Hmae Nvitljoiit boots j aud in foul weather tool 
How V"i[KiI iw n^uti^] 

(iLKMK Ci3inc% huru 's the map : shall we diyide g«r righ^ 
Ac^t^tjrditig to our tlnx'ofold order ta^ciit 

MoiiT. Tiu:; ^Vruhdeacou hath divided it 
Into T 1 1 re e 11 1 ii 1 1 s^ yc y\ equ ally . 
1 4iLiluiid, fiMm Trent, and Severn hithorto, 
l>v sinitli mid ea^t is to mj part assigned* 
All w^ Hit ward, Wuka, beyond the Severn shore, 
And ull the frrtilo land within that \K>uiid, 
Til OwL'n (Ml. n dower ; and, dear coz, to you 
Tho rem nun t nifrtliward, lying off from Trent 
Ami our inclunturcs tripartite are drawn, 
Wliirh beiu^r setikd interchangeably, 
(A hnsint'Hs tin it tins lught may eieciite,) 
Tu-iiiifrrow, C*inE^in I'lTty, you and Ij 
Avid my gooil Lonl iif Worcester will set forth 
Tn Tuet^t Toiu* failu.i\ H^nd tbo Scottish i}ower, 
As is a [ip£ tinted ns id Shrowsbury. 
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It shall not wind with such a deep indent^ 
To rob me of so rich a bottom here. 

Glbnd. Not windl it shall; it must : you see, it doth. 

MoRT. Yea, but mark, how he bears his course, and runs 
me up 
With like advantage on the other side ; 
Gelding the opposed continent, as much 
As on the other side it takes &om you. 

WoR. Yea, but a little charge will trench him here, 
And on this north side win this cape of land : 
And then he runs straight and even. 

Hot. I '11 have it so : a little charge wiU do it. 

Glend. I will not have it alter'd. 

Hot. Will not you ] 

Glend. No, nor you shall not. 

Hot. Who shall say me nay 1 

Glend. Why, that will I. 

Hot. Let me not understand you then : 

Speak it in Welsh. 

Glend. I can speak English, Lord, as well as you, 
For I was trained up in the English court ; 
Where, being but young, I framed to the harp 
Many an English ditty, lovely well. 
And gave the tongue a helpful ornament, — 
A virtue that was never seen in you. 

Hot. Marry, and I *m glad of it with all my heart ! 
I had rather be a kitten and cry mew. 
Than one of these same metre ballad-mongers : 
I had rather hear a brazen can'stick tum'd. 
Or a dry wheel grate on the axle-tree ; 
And that would set my teeth nothing on edge, 
Nothing so much as mincing poetry. 
T is like the forc'd gait of a shuffling nag. 

Glend. Come, you shall have Trent tum'd. 

Hot. I do not care. 

I '11 give thrice so much land to any well-deserving friend ; 
But, in the way of bargain, mark ye me. 
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I *11 cavil on the ninth part of a hair. 

Are the indentures drawn 1 shall we be gone 1 

Glend. The moon shines fair, you may away by night : 
I '11 haste the writer, and, withal, 
Break with your wives of your departure hence. 
I am afraid my daughter will run mad, 
8o much she doteth on her Mortimer. [ExU. 

MoRT. Fie, Cousin Percy ! how you cross my father. 

Hot. I cannot choose ; sometimes he angers me 
With telling me of the moldwarp and the ant, 
Of the dreamer Merlin and his prophecies ; 
And of a dragon and a finless fish, 
A clip-wingd griffin and a moulten raven, 
A couching lion and a ramping cat, 
And such a deal of skimble-skamble stuff 
As puts me from my faith. I tell you what, — 
He held me, last night, at least nine hours. 
In reckoniujjj up the several devils' names 
That were liis lackevs : I cried, " Humph," and " Well," " Go 

to,'' 
But mark'd him not a word. 0, he 's as tedious 
As a tir'd horse, a railing wife ; 
Worse than a smoky house : I had rather live 
Willi cheese and garlic in a windmill, fiu*, 
Tlian feed on cates, and have him talk to me 
In any summer-house in Christendom. 

MoRT. In faith, he is a worthy gentleman ; 
Exceedingly well read, and profited 
In strange concealments ; valiant as a lion. 
And wondrous affiible, and as bountiful 
As mines of India. Shall I tell you, cousin 1 
He holds your temper in a high respect, 
And curbs himself even of his natural scope 
When you do cross his humor : faith, he does. 
I warrant you that man is not alive 
Might so have tempted him as you have done, 
Without the taste of danger and reproof: 
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But do not use it oft, let me entreat you. 

WoR. In faith, my lord, you are too wilful-blame, 
And since your coming hither have done enough 
To put him quite besides his patience. 
You must needs learn. Lord, to amend this fault : 
Though sometimes it shows greatness, courage, blood 
(And that 's the dearest grace it renders you), 
Yet oftentimes it doth present harsh rage, 
Defect of manners, want of government, 
Pride, haughtiness, opinion, and disdain : 
The least of which, haunting a nobleman, 
Loseth men's hearts, and leaves behind a stain 
Upon the beauty of all parts besides, 
Beguiling them of commendation. 

Hot. Well, I am school'd : good manners be your speed ! 
Here come our wives, and let us take our leave. 



THE PURSUIT. 

Scene, handsome saloon. Archway in c. ; balustrade crosses stage behind c, 
taith view of a garden and surrounding country ; set doors R. and l. ii. ; 
tmaU table f L. u., on it books, and work, and writing materials ; sofa, l. ; 
two arm-chairs, R. and l. c. ; taUe on R. h. 

Present, the Countess. Henri is heard singing without. Enter Henri, 

in livery. 

COUNTESS. Well, spoiled chUd, will you never bo rea- 
sonable 1 

Henri. Scold me ; you scold sweetly. 

CouN. I am not to be disarmed by cajolery. Are you bent 
on being discovered by Leonie or the servants 1 Will nothing 
serve but going singing Cimarosa in the park ; and, above all, 
singing him in tune and taste 1 

Henri. Unfortunately, I had heard you sing it. 

CouN. Flattery is not the point ; it is ungrateful, not only 
to me, who love you as a sister, but to your poor mother. 
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Henri. Ah, I forgot that ! What shall I del 

CouN. Begin by answering when I call Charles, and bj not 
answering when anybody else says Henri. 

Henri. Ha, ha, ha ! 

CouN. Next, don't go into ecstasies with my niece's draw- 
ings, nor answer like a hypocrite who cannot deny himself the 
pleasure of being charming ; henceforth I will but think it ; 
and, lastly, don't expose yourself by going to Lyons against 
my orders, as you did to-day. Unhappy boy ! do you forget 
that your life is in danger] 

Henrl No : I wish I could ; but I am told it too often for 
that. 

CouN. The new prefect, Montrichard, is coming. He is a 
dangerous man, — and to think he owes his nomination to 
me ! — who serves each government in turn, and recommends 
himself to each by some remarkable action. 

Henri . That is to say, by shooting two or three poor devils 
with their eyes bandaged and their backs to a wall. 

CouN. No, he is not cruel by nature; but neither is he a 
man to leave a chief of conspirators undiscovered. Your de- 
scription will be everywhere ; the first soldier you meet will 
recognize you ; your head will be every moment in danger. 

Henri. You don't see it in the proper light. 1 shall hear 
tliem recite my name in the market, I shall buy my condem- 
nation of the street -criers, and I shall chat with the gens 
iVarmes about this Henri de Flavigneid. " Well, friend, is 
not that fellow taken yet]" **No, he sticks to his life, it 
appears; should you know him if you saw himl" "Give 
me his description, will you ] " 

Entei' Leon IE, attired for riding, 

Leonie. I am ready, aunt. Shall I do 1 

CouN. Your cravat not quite so hijj^h, dear. Who gave you 
that fine rose] Charles, see my brother's horse ready. 

Henri. Yes, madam. [Exit. 

Leo. Monsieur de Grignon, your guest, — he is down there 
admiring my imcle's horse. 

Enter De Grignon. 
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Gbio. What fire, what vigor ! the pleasure of being 
carried on such a living hurricane ! Ah ! {Bows,) 

CouN. Good morning, monsieur. You are in ecstasies with 
a spirited horse ; I wager you regret not having ridden 
Bucephalus. 

Griq. I do, madam ; it is so beautiful, so — oh ! — 

CouN. You cannot find the second adjective. You will 
thank me for interrupting you ; see ! letters and journals on 
the table for you. Adieu ! 

Exeunt Leonib and CowtESSy followed by Henbi. 

Gbio. It is my fate to love that woman, — a heroine, who 
has proved her own cotirage more than once, and looks for it 
in a man ; so, to please her, there is not a peril to which I don't 
expose myself, — in imagination ; and when I think of her I 
feel a hero, and I am a hero, ; — in imagination ; but the moment 
I come to practise, it is not the case. This comes from my 
parents. I take after my mother, who was courage in person ; 
I resemble my father, who was prudence itself. {Seau himself 
at table, and writes.) She shall have my declaration, — hot, 
burning, as I feel it. I '11 place it there, — under the mirror; 
she will see it, — will read it. Ah! at last I have done a 
courageous act (^'n^, — rto/w), which will enable me to be a 
prudent man all the rest of my life. {Going.) 

CouN. (without). Louis ! Joseph ! 
Enter Couktess, supporting Leonie ; De Grionon meets them, and with 
zeal assists to place her in a chair. 

Grig. What is it 1 

CoDN. An accident, — thrown from her pony ! 

Grig. Not hmi;, I trust 1 

Leo. No, — no ! 

CouN. No ; but I dread the shock, — the alarm. Ring, my 
friend, if you please. 

Grig. Can I do nothing 1 

CouN. I want them to go to the market town for the 
surgeon. 

Grig. But I can do that 

CouN. How good of you ! 
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GRia. {hows. Aaide), And tbcn I sliftll be out of t!ie wnf 

when she roads the letter 1 shall man be back* {foa, 

Leo. Aunt ! if jou did but know, — 1 can't believe it yet ; 
and I was m angry, — that is, so uugmteful, — pour jotipg 
mnUj and 1 owe my life to tiistil 

CouN. What iaaU this 1 

Leo. An adventure so aatonisbing. Chxirlcs — no, llcim I 
— noj Charles, poor Charles I 

Co UN. You know all ? 

Leo. yea ! 

Coux. Heaven ! . 

LBa, i will be silent, — I will be ailent ; I «W0ar to jou I 
will aid yon to protect, defend hbi. Can I do lem now! 

Co UN. Tou leave me without explanation. 

Leo, True ; yet I fool as if all the world ought t^ know- 
Well, we were gallop iiig in the park ao nicely, wh^u, in a 
moment, mj uiicle's boree took fright, and m did my po^y 
after him, and diushed with ma auiongat the treci** ; a low 
bTanch was before me,- — the pony was reckless, — I elioidd 
hare been torn off, killed, — when Charles, who had mt&r- 
cepted us, fluuir himself on his knees before the pony, - 
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and saying, " Sweet young lady, how are you now ] " I was 
so enraged I gave his hand such a cut with my whip, — so ! 
— and then I burst out crying, — I don't know why, I am 
sure. 

COUN. (a little uneasily). Go on. 

Leo. Imagine my surprise, my joy, when he arose, un- 
covered his head with a charming grace, and said, ** Let your 
just pride " (at that word he smiled) " be appeased. He who 
has dared to take the hand of Mademoiselle de Villegontier 
is not Charles the vcUet-de-chambre, — it is Monsieur Henri de 
Flavigneul, the condemned conspirator." 

CouN. He has thrown away his Ufe ! 

Leo. Thrown away his life because he has trusted me with 
bis secret ? 

CouN. And what security have I you will keep it 1 

Leo. What ! Shall I betray him 1 

CouN. Betray him ! Leonie, but your goodness of heart, 
your very fears, will betray him. 

Leo. Fear nothing; I shall be strong where he is in 
danger. [Exit Leonie. 

CouN. She loves him, — and why should she not love himi 
She is young, rich, noble, like himself ; then, what objection 
can there be 1 {Taking up a letter.) A letter to me ! from Mon- 
sieur de Grignon ! (Languidly.) I suppose I must read it. 
What do I readl 

Enter De Grigkon ; he stops and watches with anxiety. 

Yes, yes ; this is the language of love, the accent of passion, 

the music of the heart ! 

Griq. I don't think she is angry. {Goes out quietly.) 
CouN. He loves me. He demands my hand. 
EnUr Leonie. 

Leo. Soldiers, — dragoons! 
CouN. Soldiers 1 

Leo. And gem cTamies in the court-yard. They are come 
to arrest — to arrest him ! 

CouN. They shall not find him. Be calm, be calm ! 
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Lbo. Calm ! Ah, you can, aunt ; you do not love him. 

CouN. I do not love him I If he is in danger, 't will be 
seen who loves him most. 

Enter Hbnri. 

Henri. Well, they really are dragoons, bona fidt dragoons, 
in search of me too. 

CouN. Their officer 1 

Henri. I have been in conversation with him. 

Leo. How did you dare 1 

Henri. I am so nearly interested in the business that I 
could not restrain my curiosity. 

CouN. But what did he say 1 word for word ! 

Henri. Come to arrest M. Henri de FlavigneuL That was 
plain speaking, was it not 1 

Leo. Lost, — lost ! 

Henri. Not till I am found, — found I 

CouN. He says well ; we two must save him. 

Henri. No ; we three, — let me have a hand in it. Let 
us find some good disguise, au original one. 

CouN. We are not writing a romance, but defending a 
valuable life. Let me first know who are our enemies. Who 
is the officer of the dragoons 1 

Henri. I don't know ; but he is accompanied by the new 
prefect, the terrible Montrichard. 

Enter Servant. 

Servant. The Baron de Montrichaixi desires to know whether 
Madam the Countess will do him the honor to receive him. 

Leo. Oh ! Oh ! 

CouN. Certainly, with pleasure. [Exii Servant.) The baron, 
and nothing decided on yet. 

Leo. Fly, Henri, fly ! 

CouN. Stay where you are. 

Enter Servant. 

Serv. The Baron de Montrichard. {Batrs.) 
Enter Montrichard. Exit Servant. 

CouN. (Going up to meet him). Ah, baron, how happy I am 
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to see you ! You are come to thank me for your prefec- 
ture ; it was not necessary ; still you do well, for, indeed, I 
caballed and intrigued, and did many wicked things for you. 
But success, you know, justifies anything, and here you are, 
— you come to stay with me. Charles, Charles, relieve the 
baron of his hat, — I insist upon it Charles, fetch some 
refreshments for the baron. [Exit Henri. 

Mont. You overwhelm me, madam. I shall never acquit 
myself of my debt, unless you are devoted to the good cause 
as in former times. 

CouN. I am, baron. 

Mont. I am glad of it I can then offer you something, 
— an opportunity of doing his Majesty service. 

CouN. Give me your hand, baron ; you speak like a royal- 
ist, — though you have not been one so long as I have, you 
know. 

Mont. Ahem ! It is to arrest the chief of a Bonapartist 
conspiracy; and, luckily, it is a man who is known to 
you. 

CouN. (lauffMng). To me ! I acquainted with a conspirator 1 
My good sir, you have forgotten the history of France. 

Mont. M. Henri de FlavigneuL 

CouN. Yes, I do know him. I have seen him at his 
mother's house, that smooth-faced boy ; but if he is a Bona- 
partist I give him up. 

Mont. 1 am ready to take him, countess. 

CouN. And what has become of the youth ] 

Mont. He is hiding. 

CouN. 0, he is hiding ! You should seek him, then. 

Mont. He is in a chateau. 

CoDN. Anywhere nearl 

Mont. Very near, indeed. 

CouN. Where are you going to surprise him 1 

Mont. I require your aid. 

CouN. With all my heart ; but I don't see — 

Mont. Would you believe it 1 This chateau belongs to a 
lady of rank, a true royalist, and my benefactress. 
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CJouN. Liko myself 1 

Mont. Like yourself madam. 

CouN. Ha, ha ! Are you insane 1 Do you think I harbor 
conspirators 1 

Mont. Unfortunately, I am sure of it. 

CouN. And it is for this you have gone to such an expen- 
diture of dragoons and ^ens (Tarmes f 

Mont. Yes, madam ; and it is for this I cannot leave your 
house until I ttike with me the enemy of the king, and so 
prove my gratitude to his faithful subject, yourselfl 
Enter Henri, with tray, etc. 

CouN. Then, sir, you will have time to learn how an of- 
fended woman revenges herselfl 

Mont, llevenges herself! 

CouN. For an unreasonable affront put on a known royalist 
like me. Be seated, baron ; I have a word to say to you. 
(They sit; Henri approaches. To Henri, sternly.) What are you 
doing there 1 Finish your work, and then be gone ! — Eigh- 
teen years ago a zealous young magistrate was sent to arrest 
three Vcndean leaders at the chateau of Kermadio. 

Mont. Yes, I remember it ; for that magistrate was my- 
self. 

CouN. You ! Xo ; this gentleman was Procureur of the 
Republic. 

Mont. Do you think so 1 

CouN. I know it. 

Mont. It 's possible. 

CouN. It is certain, as certain as — that a little girl, aged 
fourteen — 

Mont. Caused those Yendean leaders to escape imder my 
nose with an address, a — 

CouN. Spare my modesty, baron. 

Mont. What 1 (Mmsures her with his eyes.) 

CouN. The innocent little girl, that made a fool of the 
ardent youth, has been a woman some time. Ah, Sir Baron, 
you come and attack mo in my own house ! My poor 
prefect, what a life you have chosen ! You will be fast 
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asleep, — get up ; Flavigneul has been seen in a garret ; you 
are heart, soul, and body in your dinner — on horseback, 
Flavigneul is in the forest. Beat the wood, ransack the house, 
run your sword through the linen as it goes to the wash ; but, 
above all, distrust everything, — distrust my smile, distrust 
my tears stiD more, — when I am joyful, I am ill at ease : 
only, if you calculate so, I shall be sure to be forewarned that 
you are forearmed, and deceive you by doable calculation. 
Ha, ha, ha! 

Henri {gruu at back.) Ravishing ! 

CouN. What are you doing there, with your arms hanging, 
and your stupid, giggling face? Why don't you serve the 
baron 1 — There, take some refreshments, baron ; you little 
know how much you will need them for your task. I don't 
say adieu; for I mean to keep you six mouths, — in fact, 
until you batch Monsieur de Flavigneul in my house. 

[ Waves her hand, and exit. 

Mont. What a demon of a woman ! She has dazzled me 
with doubt. Monsieur de Flavigneul is not here. 

Henri. Will the baron be pleased — {Follows him, mth tray.) 

Mont. By and by. — No ; if he was, she would not venture 
on all this insult and raillery. 

Henri. Baron, the countess ordered me — 

Mont. Directly, I tell you. Stop! an idea. — Yes! come 
here, and let me look at you. You are not such a fool as 
you seem. 

Henri. No, sir. 

Mont. You have an intelligent look at bottom. 

Henri. Yes, sir. 

Mont. Your mistress used you ill just now 1 

Henri (sulkily). She is always doing it. 

Mont. And how much more wages does she give you for 
afironting you 1 

Henri. Not a sou. 

Mont. Ill-used and ill-paid, my poor fellow I My lad, 
would you like to gain twenty-five louis-d'orsl 

Henri. Twenty-five louis 1 I can't do it. (Putt trt^ on table,) 
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Mont. Yes, you can, — thus: this Fhivigneul must be 
hidden in the chateau — 

Henri. So I say, sir. 

Mont. Show him me, you shall have the money. 

Henri. Show him you, — twenty-five louis ! You may 
look on it as done, sir. 

Mont. Good ! Now, you must not stay, for the coimteas 
is coming. 

B.ESRl {looking uneasily, as for her). That she is. {Gmng, rehims.) 
Sir, if I could get out of the countess's service, and you take 
me into yours, — for her eye sees everything, — then we could 
talk without suspicion. 

Mont. Good ! I see I made no mistake in choosing you. 

Henri. No, sir, of course not, — twenty-five louis ! 

[Exit with trmf, 

Mont. So, I Ve got an ally in the camp. 
Enter Leonie. 

Leo. Pardon, sir, — baron, — I thought my aunt was here. 

Mont. She has this moment left ; but I shall be most un- 
fortunate should her absence make you treat me like an 
enemy. 

Li'^o. Me treat you like an enemy, sir ; how ] 

Mont. By retiring ; not but what I can understand your 
mistrust. 

Leo. My mistrust ! 

Mont. Yes ; you thought I was here to tear from you some 
one who is dear to you. 

Leo. (He wants to sound me; but I must be very cun- 
ning.) Sir, I don't know what you mean. 

Mont. It is plain enough, too. I came here for M. de 
Flavigneul, and surrounded your house with armed men, — 
my duty my only excuse ; but that is all over now. 

Leo. How is that] 

Mont. I have discovered he is not here. 

Leo. Ah ! 

Mont. And I am going. 

Leo. Directly 1 
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Mont. Directly, — directly] Why, you make me almost 
suspect. 

Leo. I make you suspect, sir ? 

Mont. You are so pleased at my departm*e. Perhaps I am 
mistaken, and M. de Flavigneul, ^ter all — 

Leo. Me pleased at your departure ! On the contrary, baron, 
if we could keep you here a long while, — a very long while — 

MoNT. Ah, mademoiselle, you fall into the other extreme ; 
and as I am a man naturally suspicious — 

Ljbo. I don't know what you want me to say, sir. 

MoNT. Calm yourself, young lady ; what I said was mere 
supposition. In pomt of fact, I know he is not, at least ho 
is no longer, in the chateau. So, merely to discharge my 
conscience, I shall just scour the adjoining woods. 

Leo. I think you ought to do that 

MoNT. (aside). He is not in the woods. — Examine the 
chimneys and hiding-places in the house. 

Leo. It is your duty. 

MoNT. {atide). He is not under the wainscot. — Examine, 
and see if he is not under any disguise. — {Aside.) She trem- 
bles. — And, with this view, examine all the farm servants, all 
the domestics. — {Aside.) She trembled. — And then take my 
leave with regret, because I quit you and madam ; but still 
happy at not having succeeded in a duty so very painfuL 

Leo. a duty so very painful ! 

Mont. Do you not know that this young man is not a 
civilian, but a soldier, and that it is a court-martial which 
must dispose of himi 

Leo. a court-martial ! But they will kill him ! 

Mont. No ; but it will go hard with him. 

Leo. They will kill him ! You dare not tell me so ; but I 
read it in your face. Death, — death for him I sir, mercy ! 
He is but five-and-twenty ! He has a mother, — she will die 
if he dies. {Sinks m her knees.) He has friends, who live only 
whilst he lives. Mercy ! he is not culpable, — he never con- 
spired, he told me so himsel£ sir, do not condemn him, — 
do not condemn him ! 

13 8 
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Mont, {aside). This is a poor triumph! — A hard duty, 
mademoiselle ; I regret to say, I must act upon your infor- 
mation. He is herow 

Leo. Here ! I did not say so. 

Mont. No ; but when I proposed to examine the domestics 
you turned pale. 

Leo. No, no, not at that. 

Mont. And you said, " He told me so himself." 

Leo. Did li 

Enter Hekhi. 

Mont. And this moment you cried, " Do not arrest him." 

Leostis, perceiving HfNRi, utters a piercing cry, ctnd buries her head in her 

hands. 

Henri {advancing rapidly), I am on his track. 

Mont. So am I. 

Henri. He is in the house, under disguise. 

Mont. Bravo ! (Leovie, fearfully lifts her head.) Poor girl ! I 
need not torture her any more ; besides, what is to be done 
must be done at once. I leave you. Keep your eye open, 
and mind he don't stir from the place. 

Henri. I '11 keep both eyes open, sir. He sha' n't stir from 
the place while I 'm in it. Ha, ha, ha ! "What a scene ! 

• [Exit MONTRI CHARD. 

Leo. 0, don't laugh, — don't laugh ! Reproach — curse 
me ! 

Henri. You ! 

Leo. I am a wretch, without faith or courage. 

Henri. In the name of Heaven, what has happened ? 

Leo. You trusted the secret on which hangs your lifo 
to me. Well, I have told that secret, — I have betrayed 
you ! 

Henri. To whom, Leonie 1 

Leo. To your judge, — here this instant. Cowardly wretch 
that I am ! — lost my presence of mind, — I was so terrified 
on your account. 

Henri. Is it possible 1 

Leo. I destroy you, — I who woidd give my life for yours ! 
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ITbxbi [ttlth jotf). Wliat do I hear? 

Lko. But 1 will Dot survive joil 0^ forgive Die ! {TJittni'* 

wtfonk^ kfux«,} 0» pardon tnc I 

HeCNEL Leon 10, — ^lU fIoaVGD*« name — (Tries (a mite ha,) 

CoUK. Whiit do I see 1 Wbut ture jon duiog there 1 

Lkii. I Jim pmyitig for pmton. It i^ 1 who have dis 
^vered — deatrovcd him 1 

CouH. Dbcovered 1 deettroyed f No ; I aiu here. 

Li>i» Aimt, niint> you will save him 1 

HiiMU, Tbcns Is not sq much cause for fear; Montncbard 
t inkcn iwe for )n» aPcompUee, 

(,k>UK* Tnmt not to tJiat^ — one wonl, one gesture, one 
^ooght^ would ofKjn kk ejes. He ia not to be trifled with ; 
it 1 mu ben?. [Ejnt Henri, 

^nlrr MoKTiiiCfiAftQ. 

Mont, Ladies! {SaittiM^ iht^m.j 

CouN, jVh ! ia it yuu, baron I Come, I truBt^ to repose 
tmmclf ntlcr vuur fatignos. ~ Leonie, a scjit for the [vrefrt*!. 

Mont. Do nut give yourself that trouble^ madcmoisclb. 

CoUK. Well, wliat sut:*:eaft] How many cuplK>artl» have 
bu stornjod 1 how many verj young ladies have you mens- 

ml yonr wit ngam*it } 

Mont, MMiouii^i^^Uo de Villeg^-inticr toUJ me nothing but 
^liat I knew befor^j^ — that MonKiour do Flavignoul b iu thia 
unm.% in di^gnise. 

CouN. All 1 but how will jou discover which is he» out of 
ireiity-five or tliirfy jn^rHnnsI 

MoNT. Tho cireltj rmrrowa it^&clf ; tmd a9 soon hh I !mvo \m 
pscription, — 1 expect it every minnte, — 1 uhtdl be nUo to 
Blicvo you of my priiiontfr 

Cuvs. Thnre in no hurnr, Blimild your tuspiclotm bu in- 
Drrect, as they oft on are, you know, llo m good an tri in- 
^ounuili' here without ceremony, lind niako my ht^iiwi* 



MoKT. Madam ! — 
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CouN. And to leave you the more free in your researches^ 
I will beg your permission to go and pass some days in the 
town, whither my affairs call me. 

Leo. You, aunt? 

CouN. Be silent ! 

Mont, (aside). Ah, I must watch this ! You leave us t 

CouN. Yes, sir ; unless I am a prisoner in my own house. 

Mont. What an idea, madam ! It is mine to obey, yours 
to command. (Countess rings.) 

Enter Db Grignok, m Utxrjf. 

Grig. The countess's carriage is at the door. 

CouN. Call my maid, and let us go. 

Mont. Permit me, madam ! — [To De Grionon.) Stop, 
approach ! I examined the countess's footman just now, and 
methinks it was not you. 

CoUN. (hurriedly). I havc two, sir. 

Mont. Is this gentleman sure he alwajrs wore livery 1 

Grig, (aside). He saw me this morning in my o^-n clothes. 

Mont. I have a vague remembrance of seeing him in an- 
other costume. 

CouN. yes ; he sometimes serves me as valet-dt-chamhre. 

Mont. Can you explain to me certain signs of confusion he 
exhibits ; also a certain nobility of countenance 1 

Grig. I betray myself. 

CouN. I assure you, sir — 

Leo. Yes, we assure you, sir — 

Mont. 0, that 's another matter, since you assure me this 
young man is your footman. I will not examine him ; on the 
contrary I arrest him. (lie walks to back of stage, and waves hand. 
Tico Dragoons appear). 

Coun. The letter ! — take it from your pocket, and give 
it me. 

Mont. Well, what say you of my idea"? 

CouN. I say ! I say, sir, it is pushing raillery too far, and 
that you shall not deprive me of a valuable servant. 

Mont. Why not 1 
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CouN. Because — {Aside to Db Grignok.) The letter, or you 
are lost ! (Grionon takes out letter, and is about to hand it to Coun- 
tess.) — because the man belongs to me. 

Mont. That paper, — I command you to give me that 
paper. 

CouN. I forbid you. 

Mont. Resistance will be useless, — the paper ! 

GRiGr There, sir ! 

CoUN. {hands to her face). Lost ! lost ! 

MoNT. {reads). "To Monsieur Henri xde Flavigbeal : My 
son*' — {He stops, returns letter to Db Grionoit.) Monsieur Henri 
de Flavigneul, I arrest you in the name of the kmg and the 
law. 

Leo. (joyoiu/y). Ah! 

CoUN. {passea 6y her). Cry, foolish girl ! (Lbonie sobs.) 

MoNT. Dragoons, take your prisoner. 

Exeunt De Grionon, and two Dragoons. 
CouN. Baron, I implore you ! ( Weeps.) 
Mont. Madam, I can listen to nothing but my duty. For- 
give my importimlty, — the marechal must be informed ; 
where shall I find writing materials] 

CouN. In that room. My niece (Leonib crowc* a/ 6adb.) will 
furnish you with them. 

' EnXisr Henri. 

Mont, {meeting him). You told the truth ; he was here dis- 
guised ; but I have got my hand upon him. {Lays his hands on 
Henri.) 

Henri. Well, sir ! — 

Mont. Silence ; here are your twenty-five louis. {Slips purse 
into hand, and exit^ followed by Leonib, who hangs back.) 

Leo. You are saved, — thank my aunt. Adieu ! 

[Exit. 

Henri. Saved, — saved by you I 

CouN. Not yet ; I have diverted the baron's suspicions, 
but I still dread — 

Henri. And I dread nothing, thanks to her whose wit, 
whose address — I have no words to say all I feel. You, 
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who can do anything, who know everything, — angel, fairy, 
enchantress, — teach me the way to pay you all I owe you — 
Co UN. (gently). You owe me nothing, HenrL 
Henri. To pay you for all you have done and suffered,— 
tell me ! 

Enter 'biovTRica ard, followed &y Leokib. 

Mont. Thanks to your niece, my despatch is prepared in 
ft)rm. 

CouN. If I could but get him away now, — hem ! 

Mont, {apfiroaching), Foi^ive me my victory, madam. 

CouN. Neither your victory, nor the low artifice, the treach- 
crj'j ^>y which alone you gained it. 

Mont. Madam ! 

CouN. I re|)eat it, sir, — treachery ! You must have cor- 
rupted, bribed some of my people ! Don't deny it ! Ah ! your 
secret looks of intelligence with this Charles, your sly inter- 
views, — it is he. {7\tnis smUnili/ on Charles.) You miserable 
wretch ! 't is you have betniyed me ! 

Hknki (frighunnl). I, madaui ] 

Corx. You! I see it in your fear and your accomplice's 
confusiou. {lA>okin<j from one to the other.) Out of my house ! OUt 
of my si^rlit this moment ! [Flies at him ; Henri apjMiars petrijied. 
Asld^), Foolish boy, don't you see] — Begone ! 

Mont. But, madam — 

CouN. Your friend slmll not be my servant one moment 

lon<j:er. ( Turns her buck' on him with contempt.) 

Mont. In that case, madam, he is mine. 

CouN. He sliall not servo you either, sir. 

Mont. Why not, madam ] Come, my lad, on horseback, 
and jro full pillop for me to St. Andeol. 

Li:o. {aside). Heavens ! 

Mont. This letter to the markhal commanding the di- 
vision — 

Hknri {fjoinfj, stops). But, prefect, I have no horse. 

Mont. Take mine. 

IIknri. But, j)refect, the soldiers won't let me pass. 
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Mont. I will give the order. ( Goes up the stage and gives orders.) 

Henri (to Countebb). You have saved my life, — dispose of 
that life ! 

Mont. Come, away with you ! 

Henri. In one hour, sir, I will be at St. Andeol. 

Mont. Good ! (He goes up ike stage with Henri, giving him his last 
orders. Exit Hexri. Calling off.) Bring in the prisoner ! 

CouN. (aside). Too soon ! — we shall be lost. I begin to 
doubt De Grignon*s firmness. O torture ! — time ! time ! 

Mont. Ladies, the few words I must say to this unfortu- 
nate young man are for his ear alone. [Exeunt Ladies. 
Enter De Grionon, Gexb d'Armbs. 

Mont. After all, he can save his life if he chooses ! 

Grig. I wish he would not look at me in that absurd 
way. — You wish to speak with me, baron. 

Mont. Yes, sir, once more, before the fatal moment. 

Grig. What moment 1 

Mont. You have confessed you are Monsieur Henri de 
Flavigneul. All I can now do for you is to insure you the 
respect, the privileges, due to so brave a soldier. I have to 
add, there is a means of safety, but I feel you will not adopt it. 

Grig. Why noti Why not 1 You '11 see whether I won't, 
— without any noise ! 

Mont. • Pardon is offered to those who will make revelations 
of importance ; if you have any such to make me — 

Grig. To be sure I have, — of the utmost importance ! 
Enter Countess. 

CouN. My fears will not let me rest. 

Mont. Be composed, Monsieur de Flavigneul can save him- 
self by a word, and he is about to reveal — 

CouN. What 1 What can you have to reveal, sir 1 

Grig. Nothing ! {Aside.) When she is by, I am afraid to 
be afraid. 

Mont. But this minute you were about to reveal — 

Grig. That I have nothing to reveal. 

CouN. Bravo 1 
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Mo5fT, But tell him, madiun, :iot to throw a.wtkj lib 

thus. 

UotiN. Yes, baron, leavo me a few lainutes alone with hioL 

MuNT* Yes, h^ may liatcn to the Toic« of a fri^tid ; Uil t 
can give jou only vmtil the president of Uie provost a coait 
arrives, ancl we expect every moment — ^ 

CuL-N% (/o MoKT.)- ^Vhat comes he hero fort . 

Mont. 1 would mthor not tell jou, [fiWfc; 

CouN. Poor fellow, it hua made me tremble un if he tmilj 
— Ahj thajik yon, my friend, — thank jon I 

GRta {ivtide). She never looked ao kindly* {Aland.] Ton an 
content w ith me 1 

Co UN: Yes, and I only beg you to be firm a few mlnnlii 
more. 

Geig, 
in time. 

Coi"N 






Finn 1 I am, for you are her^ ; hut yon 
I lun not a hero, I nm — I am — rather a 
{hatidl-erchiff to Juft (^<a). My hfave fcUow,— for you Are 
brave, ^ I know you better than you do ; your imagiiniticiQ 
gives way to fear, but not your heart. Your ti'ial m ondcfL 
{Pt^s^ hk hand.) It IS but jtistioo ! Homi must now pnoteet 
hlmsGl£ He must be near the firontit^. 
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Mont, (l., supemlioudy). Ah, my good madam, and you, sir, 
that was pretty well acted ; but I am not so easily deceived, 
as you may have observed. 

CouN. When you got to the president you will hear the 
voice of nature, which is less easily deceived. 

Mont. No ! your confusion this morning when I arrested 
this gentleman — 

CouN. Was it so well put on as all that 1 

Mont. But the letter I took from his pocket — 

CouN. Where I had just put it for you. 

Mont. O no ! no ! Your tears of giief — 

CouN. My poor baron ! — Ha, ha ! if you go by such signs 
as that, we shall never imderstand one another. 

MoxT. Whati Can you cry at will] With triumph in 
your heart, can you shed — 

CouN. Torrents! AVhynotI 

Grig, (ande with tender admiration). Who would not love such 
a woman ? 

Mont, (after meditating). Who, then, is the man 1 for I '11 
swear he was hero. 

CouN. I leave you to guess. 

Mont. A light breaks in on me, — suppose it was the 
other ! 

CouN. What ! he you furnished with a safe conduct, — he 
you tampered with, — he for whom you implored my clem- 
ency, as I did yours for the president's nephew 1 Absurd! 
But I confess that looks more like my work. 

Mont. It is he ! but he is not safe. I will hunt him. 

CouN. Useless ! he is too well mounted. 

Mont. Ah ! 

CouN. On the prefect's own horse. Ha, ha, ha ! 

Grig. Ha, ha, ha ! 

CouN. His generous friend omitted nothing, not even 
pocket-money, — twenty-five louis, to witj^ — which ho bade 
me return you ; for to pay a man to take you in seems to us 
an excess of good-nature, though you don't think so. Ha, 
ha! 

13 ♦ 
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A SEA OF TROUBLES. 

GoDOLPHUS Gout, on initalid; Hiram ORCUTT,a Yankee; What's-hib- 
NAME TuiNGAMT. a man o/memory ; Btrox Bobolink, a budding pod; 
Mike McShaxe, an Emerald-Isle man ; Stammering Steve, a pro- 
fessor of elocution; Robert, Gout's nephew; Jbhnt, Gout's servant. 

Scene, room in Gout's house. Table, c, unth candles bwmittg. Eamf- 
chair, r. of table. Entrances, s. and L. 

Enter Robert and Jenny, meeting. 

Robert. Good morning, Jenny. How is that lamb, my 
uncle, after his outbreak last night 1 

Jexny. 0, dear Mr. Robert ! he 's worse than ever. Such 
a squally night as we have had ! What could you have done 
to have created such a storm ? 

Robert. I merely told him the truth. The old tyrant, 
not content with bothering me every night by making me 
read aloud the whole play of Hamlet, undertook to tell me 
how to read it. Especially the soliloquy, — 

" To be, or not to be, that is the question ; 
Whether 't is better in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 
And by opposing end them." 

lie insists upon it that Shakespeare made a mistake ; that it 
should read, " take oars against a sea of trouble " ; and all 
because he happened to go a voyage, and thinks himself a 
great sailor. I would n't humor his fancy, and so we parted. 
I rather think he '11 find himself in a sea of trouble without 
cither arms or oars ! 

Jenny. He 's in a terrible passion, sir, and vows he will 
never see you again ; and what 's worse, look here, sir 
{brings paper from tabic) ; see what he has inserted in the paper 
this morning, — sent mo oflf with the advertisement the 
moment you left. 
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Robert {reading), " Wanted, for an hour or two each day, .a 
reader. One who understands the art, and is willing to hu- 
mor an invalid, can apply at No. 4 Frankfort Square, imme- 
diately." Good gracious ! why, we shall have all the unem- 
ployed in the city here ; for there is no one, however poorly 
he may value his talents for any other business, but thinks 
he is a good reader. 

Jenny. No doubt, sir, the house will be overrun ; but ho 
says he will have that soliloquy read to suit him if he has to 
try every elocutionist in the city. 

Robert. Jenny, I have -an idea ! 

Jenny. No, have you though 1 Is it an original one 1 

Robert. Not quite ; but it will do. You shall pass these 
applicants through my hands before they see my uncle. I 
think we can manage to cure him of his reading mania. 

Gout {without), Jenny, Jenny ! 

Jenny. Coming, sir, coming! Where shall I take them 
tol 

Robert. Into the little back-parlor. I will bo there to 
receive them. 

Gout {outside). Jenny, Jenny, you jade ! 

Jenny. Coming, sir ! 0, he 's in a terrible passion ! All 
right, Mr. Robert. [Exit. 

Robert. By the sound of the old tiger's voice, I should 
say he ts in a passion. Let him rave ! he '11 find it 's not so 
easy to get over his sea of troubles with oars. [Exit. 

Gout {outside). Why don't you come quicker when I call 1 
Handspikes and grappling-irons ! {Enter Gout and Jenny. Gout 
leans on Jenny's arm ; hits his lejl foot well bundled up ; carries a cane in 
right hand, and appears to be in much jmin and a raging temi>er.) 0, that 
foot ! Easy, you little jade ; do you want to murder nie 1 0, 
•dear, dear ! ( Jbnnt assists him down^ seats him in a chair, r. of table, 
then brings a cricket, and raises his foot ; he groaning all the time.) Avast 
there, you little powder-monkey ! Oh, oh ! What are you 
about 1 

Jenny. I am sure, sir, I put it down as easy jis possible. 

Gout. Put it down easy, but why do you take it up so 
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clumsily 1 There, that will do. Any answers to that advo^ 
tiaement yet 1 

Jenny. Not yet, sir. 

Gout. Ah, Jenny ! that will bring the right man. That 
saucy scamp thought I was dependent upon him, did he ) 

Jenny. I am sure, sir, Mr. Robert is very kind. 

Gout. Hold your tougue, you chatterbox! You and he 
pull in the same boat. You both want to kill me, — 0, that 
foot ! — but I won't be dependent on either of you. 0, do 
fix that cricket a little better ! (Brff riii^.) Who 's that ^ 

Jenny. It must be one of your new readers. 

Gout. Well, why don't you go and see 1 (Exit Jeknt. Gout 
takes a pair of spectadea, and looks at uxitck.) That advertisemeDt 
must have appeared in the five o'clock edition; it's now 
seven : a quick answer, but all the better. I am impatient 
to know how other men will like my reading of the great so- 
liloquy. I 'm sure I 'm fight. What good would arms do 
against a sea 1 You must have oars to make headway. Evi- 
dently a mistake of those confounded printers ! The great 
Sliakespcare never could have made such a blunder. {Ettter 
Jenny.) Well, Jenny ! 

Jenny {laughing). Ha, ha, ha ! such a sight ! there 's the 
funniest man down stairs, such a guy ! and he says he 's a 
bobolink. 

(lOUT. A bobolink ! WTiat, a bird 1 

Jenny. I don't know, sir. I did n't see any feathers, but 
something ails him. 

Gout. Something ails him 1 What 1 

Jenny. I don't know, sir; but Tie sighs so dreadfully, it's 
enough to break your heart. Perhaps he has had his broken. 

Gout. Well, well, stop your chattering, and show him up. 
(EritJEJiSY.) It must be an applicant; now we shall see, Mr. 
Robert, who 's to be master here. {Enter Jenxt, ushering in Bteon 
Bobolink, who stq^ys to centre o/ stage, faces the audience, folds his hands 
on his bnxist, and gives three monstwus sighs, with his eyes roiled up towards 
the ctiling. Jenny steps behind Gout's chair.) 

Gout. Halloo ! Here 's a customer. How do you do, sir t 
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Btbox {tUndy turning his head, looks at Mr. Gout, then resumes his 
Jbrmer position). 

Passing well ! 0, passing well 1 

Better than my tongue can telL (Sighs,) 

Gout. Why I what ails the man 1 

Jenny. Law, sir, he 's in love 1 them 's* the symptoms, — 
sighs and poetry. 

Gout. Be still, you baggage ! — Well, sir, your business ] 
Bybon (%pUh same movements as before). 

To bore to hidden springs where fancy lies, 

And tap for richer thoughts the starlit skies. (Sighs.) 

JeNNT. Lies, skies, sighs. (Imitating.) 

Gout. Wells, bore, tap. Why, that chap 's struck ile. 
He 's got it on the brain. Look here, sir : what do you 
wanti 

Byron (as before). 

The night was dark, 0, inky dark, 
And lighted was the taper. 
As by its fitful, gleaming spark, 
I sought to read the paper. 
When, lo! before my startled eyes, 
Your want stood staring there. 
" Ha, ha ! *' I cried, " here is a prize ; 
1 11 hie to Frankfort Square." (Sighs,) 

Jenny. my ! what a guy ! (Laughs.) 
Gout. Be still, you baggage! — Well, sir, what — what 
can you do 1 — O, that foot ! — Can you read 1 
Byron (as before). 

Read? Ay, the stars, the moon, the skies, 
Natm-e herself, and all within her lies. (Sighs.) 

Gout. 0, confound your stars! Can you read Shake- 
1 
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'T waa at mj motber^e fanee I learned 

All that Lis mighty miud disoeriidL (SJ^.) 

Gout. Well, you must hav^ been atai^^-stnick at an e«fly 
peri<Kl of exiBtetife. But see here, Mr. Bolxilink, 1 'ui afmiti 
you soar a little too higli for me, Cttu you giv^j mc a sfieci- 
men of your reading 1 Take Hamlet's aoliloqiiy i " To be, tjr 
not to be," Jenny, give liim the book ! (J&Kirr iah^ botii/mm 

tttffie, opert^ it^ and preaefdii it to BoBOLtKiC. He iUftu Ms head, Uxk* Of hs^ 
and thru fxf thv book ; ifau neswrJtts his Jhrm^ poAilion* jB^rstT rtimm to fer 
ttitiiHE ftthtitd chair.) 

" To be, or not to be, — that is the question^ 
Said Hamlet in a fit of indigestion, 
Whether 't ia better iu the mind to suffer t ** — 
Like Plato, Socrate«, or — 

Jenny. Some old buffer. (Btuo» titmg attd Imh of for, tkn w^ 
sanits his Jhrntt^ posUit>n. GoUT tt/^dtcv hh asm af Jekst-J 
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bobolink, do him up in a parcel, mark him " This side up, 
with care," and send him over to Dr. Walker at South Boston. 
Btbon (as Jbmmt appears). 

Away, and touc];i me not ! I can. 

And do, and dare, and will, say I 'm a man. 

[ExU. 

Jknnt. That bobolink should have his wings clipped. 

[Exit 

Gout. Well, if some lunatic asylum has n't lost its chief 
attraction, I will lose my guess. — 0, my foot ! that fellow 's 
got me into a perspiration. {Enter Jenkt.) Well, Jenny, who 
nowl 

Jenny. Another customer ; and such a genius ! He 's had 
his nose in every room in the house coming up stairs. Here 
he is. ( Crotses and exits, as Hiram Orcutt enters.) 

Hiram. Heow do you do, Mr. 1 Hope you 're pretty well ! 
Fine day : what 's the news 1 Want a reader, don't you 1 
' Spect I 'm the man for your money. Can do that business 
to a T. Got a fine edication ; three winters' schooling ; tuck- 
ered eout three schoolmarms, and gin the committee the 
shaking palsy, asking so many questions they could n't 
answer. Why, squire, I *m the most original genius you ever 
saw ; great on inventing anything, from a double-back action 
toothpick to a smokolotive ingine. 

Gout. Well, had n't you better take a httle something 1 

Hiram, fake something] Whati 

Gout. A little breath. 

Hiram. Halloo, squire ! you 're a joker : that 's pooty good. 
Tou 's as smart and greasy as Pete. 

Gout. Pete who 1 

Hiram. Petroleum. How 's that 1 Guess that account 's 
settled. Never keep a long reckoning. Terms, cash on 
delivery. ( Takes up watch from table.) That *s a darned nice watch. 
What did you give for it 1 

Gout {savagely). Put down that watch, will you 1 

HiBAM. Sartin, squire ; down she goes. {Takes uq) spectacles.) 
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Gold-bowed specs, I swow! {Puts them on,) Why, bow green 
you look ! (Stumbtes over Gout's lame foot). 

Gout. 0, murder ! You coufounded, ugly, awkward casB ! 
Do you want to kill me ] Oh, oh ! 

Hiram. Well, look here, squire, don't cuss and swear like 
that ; you hurt my feelings. What ails your foot? burnt iti 

Gout {sauageiif). No ! 

Hiram. Cut it] 

Gout. No ! 

Hiram. Been bit 1 

Gout. No ! 

Hiram. Well, look here, old gent ! you 're about as short as 
Aunt Nabby's pie-crust. What ails it ? 

Gout. None of your business ! 

Hiram. Well, now, I should like to know what is the mat- 
ter with that foot. I 'm great on doctoring ; invented med- 
icines myself Heani tell of Orcutt's Oderifrous Muskeeter 
Tormentor, ain't yer ? Ycr spread it on yer face, the skeeters 
are attracted by the perfume, and light on it, and there they 
stick until the powerful medicine draws out their stings, and 
leaves 'em as hanuless as canarj'-birds. Never knew it to 
fail till a female woman tried it; and she got her face stuck 
so full of stings, that folks thought she was raising whiskers, 
and that kind a hurt it with the female women sex. But 
1 VI like to know what 's the matter with that foot. 

(iouT. Well, you can't. What 's your business with me 1 

Hiram. Want to read. 

(JouT. What can you road? 

HiKAM. Anything, from ** Pilgrim's Progress "to "Swee- 
ney Todd, the RufTian Barber " ; and the more blood and 
thimdcr the better. 

Gout. Can you read Shakespeare ] 

HiRAM. Like a book with a red cover. 

Gout. Let me hear a little ; Hamlet's soliloquy, for in- 
stance. 

Hiram. Yes, sir ; but you see I 've got an original concep- 
tion of that are speech. 
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Gout. Original 1 Well, let's have it. 
HiRAH. S'pose you don't mind my letting out a little, do 
you ) You see mine 's the sensational style. 
Gout. Well, well, let 's hear. 

HiiKAM takes off his coat, folds it up ; then his vest, and is about to take 
off his cravat. 

Gout. Halloo ! What are you doing 1 

Hiram. Getting ready. 

Gout. Well, I should say you are getting ready for bed. 

Hiram. no 1 I 'm getting woke up. 

To be or not to be, Jehu Christofer ! that 's the question 

Before the meetin-house, whether 't is better 

To git the headache, heartache, stomach-ache, 

A fretting and a stewing arter pesky fortunes ; 

Or to take swords and pitchforks, gims and bagnets. 

Agin the horsepond of muddy troubles. 

Gout. Hold on ! that 's quite enough. 

Hiram (resuming his vest and coat). Then I 'm engaged, am I ? 

Gout. No, sir I Your originaHty is too much for me. 

Hiram. Won't do, hey 1 

Gout. No, sir ; it will not do. 

Hiram. Well now, look here, squire ; I can cure that foot. 
What ails it 1 

Gout. None of your business. Clear out, quick ! 

Hiram. What a pesky tamal old spitfire you are, anyhow ! 

Gout. Will you leave the room ] 

Hiram. Of course I will ; but I say, squi — 

Gout. Well? 

Hiram. ' You ought to tell me one thing. 

Gout. What's that 1 

Hiram. What 's the matter with your foot. 

Gout {seizing his cane^ throws it at him). Clear out ! {Exit Hiram.) 
O, dear, dear! it's getting worse and worse. The idea of 
that chap's trying to better Shakespeare in that way ! {Enter 
Jenht.) Well, what now 1 

Jenny. I rather think it 's another reader. 
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Gout. Send him in. {Exit Jehwt.) Another reader ! Well, 
if he 's no better than his predecessors, his stay will be short 
(Enter Jenny, ushering in What's-hib-name Thinoamt. Jekxt tahu 
her place behind Gout's chair.) ^ 

Gout. Well, sir, your business 1 

W. T. I called, sir, in answer to that — thingumbob you 
had in the — what you may call it. 

Gout. The what? 

W. T. Why, you know — the — 0, dear ! the — the — ad- 
vertisement. 

Gout. 0, you are a reader, are you 1 

W. T. Yes, something in that line. 

Gout. Who are you 1 

W. T. What's-his-name Thingamy. 

Gout. Who ^s he ? I don't ask his name, I ask yours. 

W. T. I told you ray name. 

Gout. Look here, no contradicting ! What 's your name 1 

W. T. What's-his-namc. 

Gout. 0, 1 'm getting into a passion ! Will you tell me 
your name 1 

W. T. My name is What's-his-name Thingamy. 

Gout. Where did you get that name 1 

W. T. It was given rac by my parents, of course. 

Gout. Well ! it 's a queer name, anyhow. Well, Thingamy 
What 's-his-name — 

W. T. No, sir ! AMiat Vhis-name Thingamy. 

Gout. Well, well ! What can you do ] 

W. T. A little of anything and everything. 

Gout. Well, give me a specimen of your reading. 

W. T. What shall I read 1 the — what you may call it 1 

Gout. I don't know what you may call it. But I wish to 
hear your style of delivery in Hamlet's soliloquy. You know it ? 

W. T. yes ! I acted it once in the — 

Jenny. What 's-his-name. {Laughs.) 

W. T. What Vits-name. The — 

Jenny. Thingamy. (Laughs.) 

Vi, T. Thingamy, the theatre. Played it six nights. Tre- 
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mendous — wliat you may call it — house. Showers of Thing- 
umbob — applause — made a great what is it — hit. 

Gout {aside). 0, I shall make a hit pretty soon. Will you 
go on with the soliloquy ? 

W. T. Certainly ! To be, or not to be, that is the — 

Jenny. What you may caU it. 
{During this delivery of the soliloquy, GrOUT is getting into a pcLSsion, shaking 
hisfst at Jbnnt as she interrupts.) 

W. T. What you may call it. 

Whether *tis better in the — 

Jenny. Thingamy. 

W. T. Thingamy to suffer ; 
Or to take — 

Jenny. What 's-its-name. 

W. T. What 's-its-name, against a — 

Jenny. What you may call it. 

W. T. What you may call it of — 

Jenny. Thingumbob. 

W. T. Thingumbob. 

Gout. 0, pshaw ! Do you call that reading 1 

W. T. Well, you see my what 's its name — memory is a 
little defective. 

Gout. A little ! I should say it was ! You won't suit me, 
Mr. Thingumbob or Thingamy ; so you may leave as soon as 
possible. 

W. T. Well, but Mr. What Vyour-name — 

Gout. Jenny, show Mr. Thingamy out of the " what you 
may call it " in double-quick time. 

W. T. But, Mr. What — 

Gout. What 's that to you 1 Leave, quick 1 {Exit W. T. and 
Jbitkt.) Was ever a man so plagued 1 a parcel of ignorant 
jackanapes, who know no more about reading than a cat 
about empyrical psychology. {Enter Jevwt.) Well, who nowl 

Jenny. 0, another applicant. 

Gout. Well, well, show him in, quick ! {Exit Jejtky.) More 
elocutionary displays. {Enu Btvtterivq Stbvb.) Well, sir, are 
you a reader 1 
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Steve. T-e-e^ sir; I'm an el-el-el-ocution-a-a-tiy t-44- 
teacher. 

GocT. The deuce you are ! 

Steve. Yes, sir ; f-f-finely ed-ed-ed-u-ca-ca-ted in the art of 
el-el-el-o-cu-cu-tion, pr-pr-prep-pare folks for the st-st-st-age. 

Gout. Prepare fiddlesticks ! 

Steve. No, sir ; I ain't a f-f-f-fiddler. 

Gout. What ! you an elocutionist, with that oonfoonded 
stutter ) 

Steve. I don't stut-stut-stut-ter. 

Gout. Don't you 1 Well, this is pleasant. Can you read 
Hamlet's soliloquy 1 

Steve. Yes, sir ; I can r-r-r-attle it offl 

Gout. Well, then, r-r-r-attle away. 

Steve. 

To b-b-b-be, or not t-t-to be-be-be, that is the q-<}-<}-uestion 
W-w-w-e-tber 't is b-b-b-b-ctter in the m-m-mind t-t-to s-s-suifer, 
The sl-sl-sl-ings and ar-ar-ar-rows of out-out-rageous f-f-fortune, 
Or t-t-to t-t-t-akear-ar-ar-ms a-g-g-g-ainst a sea of t-t-t-t-roubles. 

Gout. There, that will do : why, you infernal impostor, 
you can't read ! 

Ste\'e. C-c-c-can-t I, though 1 

Gout. No, you won't suit. 

Steve. V-v-v-very s-s-sorry, s-sir ; are you the in-v-v-v- 
alidl 

Gout. What *s that to you 1 

Steve. P-p-pray, sir, are you a-1-l-l-l-one 1 

Gout. What 's that to youl 

Steve. 0, n-n-n-othing ; only its d-d-d-an-gerous to be an 
in-v-v-v-alid, and bo a-a-a-loue. S-s-s-uppose s-s-somebody, 
not as hon-hon-hon-est as I am, sh-sb-sh-should c-c-c-ome in 
here, and f-f-find you alone, they might t-t-t-take up this 
w-w- watch, 8-s-so {takes watdt), these sp-p-p-p-pec-t-t-t-acles, s-s-so, 
{takes spectacles), b-b-b-b-blow out the 1-1-light S-S-SO {blows out light), 
and 1-1-1 -leave s-s-so. [Exit 

Gout. Murder, murder, murder ! {Enter Birau Okcdtt.) 
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Orcutt. Halloo, old man 1 what 's the matter? 

Gout. A lights quick 1 

Hiram. Well, I can just do that ; I Ve got a box of the 
Uniyersal Safety-Match right here in my pocket ; and they 
do say " they beat the old scratch.*' {Lighis candle.) 

Gout. Well, now, what do you want here again 1 

Obcutt. Well, I just dropped in to see if you had n't 
changed your mind. 

Gout. No, I have n't. 0, I 've been robbed ! I 'm un- 
done ! 

Orcutt. O, well, I can do you up again. {Stoops to take hold 
of Goxjt'b fool.) 

Gout. Get out ! let that foot alone ! Do you want to drive 
me mad? 

' Obcutt {aside). Gritting his teeth, and spasmodic contrac- 
tions of the shanks. That old man 's got the lockjaw ; got it 
bad, too. Look here, Hiram ! yeow ought to know what 's 
good for lockjaw. By jingo ! just the thing. 

Gout. What are you about there 1 Here, Jenny ! 

Orcutt. I 'm off. He 's a pesky obstinate critter ; but, if 
I can*t cure him, my name 's not Hiram Orcutt. {Exit. Enter 
Jenmt.) 

Gout. Jenny ! where have you kept yourself all this time 1 
I *ve been robbed ! Where *s that stuttering fellow 1 

Jenny. I don't know, sir ; I left him with you. 

Gout. He 's robbed me and gone. I '11 have no more 
readers in the house. 

Jenny. There 's another man wants to see you. 

Gout. Another reader 1 

Jenny. I 'm sure I don't know, sir ; he 's very mysterious. 

Gout. Well, let's see him. {Exit Jevvy.) I'll make one 
more trial. {Enter Mikb, very cautiously.) 

Mike. 'Sh ! — 'sh ! — whist — 'sh ! — 

Gout. What ails you 1 What do you want 1 

Mike. Are you Mr. Invalid 1 'sh 1 — 

Gout. Mr. Who 1 

Mike. Mr. Invalid, the man what wants a raider, 'sh 1 — 
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Gout. What the deuce do you mean by that " 'sh 1 " — Yes, 
I *m the man who advertised. 

Mike. Thin I'm the b'y for you, — Mike McShane, — 
fihtroug for a whiskey-bout, and mighty powerful at a shindy, 
'sh! — 

Gout. You won't suit 

Mike. Won't 1 1 Jist thry me. 

Gout. Why, you 'vo had no education. 

Mike. Have n't I ! Wa' n't I brought up by the Game 
Chicken, of Dublin 1 

Gout. The Game Chicken I that's a pretty name for a 
teacher of elocution I 

Mike. 0, it was a mighty fine execution that he had! 
'sh ! Whin does the expedition start ? 

Gout. Expedition! What ails the man ? Who are you? 

Mike. Don't I tell you I *m a raider 1 Is 't to Canader ye 's 
going 1 'sh ! — 

(iouT. If you are a reader, give me a specimen of your 
powers of execution. 

Mike. Powers of what ] 

Gout. Powers of execution ; a display of your talents. 

Mike. Powers of execution! That's what the Game 
Chicken called a beautiful display .of the under-<;ut and the 
square-lick. 

Gout. Well, why don't you begin ? 

Mike. Where ivUl I begin 1 

Gout. Why, here, to be sure, before me. 

Mike. Before him ! The ould feller wants a maulin' ; he 's 
got the rheumatiz, and wants a warming up. Well, well, I '11 
show him. ( Takes off his coat.) 

Gout. What are you doing 1 Why don't you begin 1 

Mike. 1 'm a coming to it : give me a chance to develop 
my muscle. Now% old gentleman, you want to see my powers 
of execution. {Squarrs off, and flourishes his fists.) 

Gout. Why, what are 3'ou doing ] 

^ilYLY:, (dancing and flourishimj his fists). Now, mind your eye J 

for I 'm going to show you the under-cut and the square-lick. 
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Gout. Murder, murder ! Jenny, Jenny ! 

MiKBL Divil a bit will I murder you, only a black eye will 
you git. 

Gout. Keep away, you infernal Irishman I 

Mike. O, I '11 only shave your nose a bit. 

Gout. Jenny, Jenny! {Enter Jskmt.) Get somebody and 
take this man away, quick ! 

Jenny. Why, sir ! you must n*t behave in this manner. 

MiKK To be sure not, before such a purty girl. I ax 
your pardon, mam. The old gentleman wanted to see my 
powers of execution; but, faith! these bright eyes do too 
much execution for me to have any powers. 

Gout. What do you mean by this violence ] Do you call 
that reading Shakespeare 1 

Mike. No ; but I call this a raiding Shake-fist. {Flourishing 
arm.) What the divil do I know about Shakespeare 1 

Gout. Can you read 1 {Showing book.) 

Mike. Raid, then ] never at all at all. 0, murther ! Mike 
McShane, you 've made a wee bit uv a mistake. I thought 
it was a raider you wanted to go into Canader, and take it. 

Gout. Well, you are a blundering Irishman. I want no 
raiders or fighters. 

Mike. I beg your honor's pardon ; but you see my friend, 
Phil Tooley, said there was a bit of a notice for a raider in 
the paper ; and I thought it was some expedition up North 
you had in view. 

Gout. Well, well, you can go. Jenny, show him out. 
You had better learn to read before you answer any more 
advertisements. 

Mike. Yes, sir ; I 'm obliged to yer honor. I '11 jist step 
down and show Phil Tooley a specimen of my powers of exe- 
cution. [Exit MiKB and Jbnnt. 

Gout. I Ve had quite enough of readers ; and if Robert 
would only come back, I should be tempted to forgive him. 
{Enter Hiram Orcdtt, with a red-hot poker.) You here again 1 What 
have you got there 1 

Obcutt. Old gentleman, it's very evident that your 
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trouble is caused by lockjaw. You Ve got it bad ; and I *m 
going to cure you, in spite of yourseUl So keep quiet ; for 
that bandage has got to come off, and this hot iron must be 
inserted into your foot to the depth of several inches. 

Gout. You infernal scoundrel ! what do you mean ? 

Orcutt. Mean to do a little surgery. I 'm going to do you 
good in spite of yourself. I 'm going to cure you. {Apprxxicket 
him.) 

Gout {flourishing his anns). Keep off, keep off ! 

Orcutt. Don't holler so ; it only hurts for a minute. 

Gout. Keep off, I tell you, keep off ! Jenny, Jenny ! 

Orcutt. Keep still, old man ! (Stoops doum to fou. Gout hiAs 
him over, jumps up, and runs about the stage, crying, *' Help, murder I " 
Hiram picks himself up, and runs after him. All the characters enter, ami 
Robert comes and catches Gout in his arms.) 

Gout. Robert, save me ! 

Robert. All right, uncle. {ToKiram.) Put up that iron, 
sir ! What are you trying to do 1 

Orcutt. To cure a bad case of lockjaw. 

Robert. Lockjaw ! why, my uncle 's got the gout ! 

Orcutt. The gout, the deuce ! Well, I 've made a pretty 
blunder here. Got the gout, has he 1 

Gout (starting up). No, he has n't ; for every twinge has dis- 
api)cared, thanks to your new remedy ! I feel as good as new. 
(Enter Jenny.) 

Jenny. There 's another applicant below, sir. 

Gout. Let him stop below. I want no more readers. 
Robert, I '11 give in ; you may take arms against a sea of 
trouble, and I '11 drop the oars. But why are all these people 
here 1 Why, they are my rejected readers ! 

Robert. Uncle, I have been interfering a little in your 
affairs ; knowing your partiality for Hamlet's soliloquy, I 
have been teaching these gentlemen. They acted by my 
orders. 

Gout. you villain ! I understand ; but what shall we 
do with them 1 

Robert. Thank them, and let them go. 
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Gout. We '11 do more than that ; we 11 give them a good 
diimer. 
Bobolink. Dimier! 

Before my famished eyes 

Roast beef, spring chickens, and wild fowl arise. (Sighs.) 

Hiram. That chap's bilious. My Oderifrous Muskeeter 
Tormentor will draw it down as slick as goose-grease. 

W. T. A dinner ! that reminds me of Mr. What 's-his- 
name — 

Jbnny. What you may call it. 

W. T. What you may call it. 

Steve. D-d-d-d-inner ! that 's s-s-o-o-omething good to eat, 
that 's so I 

Mike. Dinner, is it 1 Faith, I 'U have a chance to display 
my powers of execution with a knife and fork. 

Gout. Yes, and a good dinner; for no doubt the kind 
friends before us will say you deserve it, for having at last 
brought me safely through " A Sea of Troubles. " 



Note. — A mascnline character, to be called Sam, may be substituted 
for the part of Jenny, if preferred ; and the lines so altered as to con- 
form. 
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THE TRUTH-SPEAKER. 

A SCENE IN THE AMEBICAN BEYOLUTION. 

GoTKBXOB Griswold; H«ttt Martin, his young counn; EvGUfH 
Officer ; Guide ; British Soldiers. 

Scene, a green bank in a meadow. A fence in the background, Hettt 
knitting a woollen sock, as she watdies some linen which is bleaching in the 
sun. 

HETTY. One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, 
nine. Three more rows, and then I must knit the 
heel. I was knitting these for Brother Jock; but I pity 
poor Cousin Griswold so much that mother sajs I may give 
them to him, — that is, if I get them done before he goes 
away. Poor man ! how he must feel, shut up in that little 
dark attic all this time, and expecting every minute to hear 
the British soldiers knocking at the door, and demanding en- 
trance to search fur Governor Griswold. {Shuddering.) Ugh ! I 
am glad I am not a goveraor ! If I were, I suppose the Red- 
coats would be after me ; and then I should be hung or shot, 
unless I would promise to obey King George. But I would n*t 
promise any such thing, any more than Cousin Griswold 
would, — and he would die first ! I wonder if my linen 
needs sprinkling again ! {Taking hoid of the linen.) I declare, it 
is quite dry already ! {Takes up pail of uxiter, and begins sprinkling. 
She starts as Governor Griswold leaps over the fence.) 

Griswold. Hetty, 1 shall lose my life unless I can get to 
the boat before tlic soldiers come. You see where the roads 
part, close by the orchard ; I want you to nm down towards 
the shore, and meet the soldiers, who are sure to ask for me, 
and then you must tell them that I am gone up the road to 
catch the mail-cart, and they will turn off the other way. 

Hetty. But, cousin, how can I say so] it would not be 
true. 0, why did you tell me which way you were going 1 

Gris. Would you betray me, Hetty, and see me put to 
death 1 Hark ! they are coming. I hear the clink of the 
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horses' feet. Tell them I have gone up the road, and Heaven 
will bless yoiL 

Hetty. Those who speak false words will never be happy. 
But they shall not make me tell which way you go, even if 
they kill me, — so run as fast as you can. 

Gris. It is too late to run 1 Where can I hide myself] 

Hetty. Be quick, cousin I Come down and lie under this 
cloth; I will throw it over you, and go on sprinkling the 
linen. 

Gris. I will come down, for it is my last chance. (Hetty 
quiddy coven him with the linen, and goes on with her sprinkling. Enter 
Bkitish Officeb, Guide, and Soldiers. Soldiers in background) 

Officer. Have you seen a man run by this way 1 

Hetty. Yes, sir. 

Off. Which way did he go ? 

Hetty. I promised not to tell, sir. 

Off. But you must tell me this instant, or it will be worse 
for you; 

Hetty. I will not tell, for I must keep my word. 

Guide. Let me speak, for I think I know the child. Is 
your name Hetty Marvin 1 

Hetty. Yes, sir. 

Guide. Perhaps the man who ran past you was your 
cousin] 

Hetty. Yes, sir, he was. 

Guide. Well, we wish to speak with him. What did he 
say to you when he came by ? 

Hetty. He told me that he had to run to save his life. 

Guide. Just so ; that was quite true. I hope he will not 
have far to run. Where was he going to hide himself] 

Hetty. My cousin said that he would go to the river to 
find a boat, and he wanted me to tell the men in search of 
him that he had gone the other way to meet the mail-cart. 

Off. {nodding significantly to the Guide ) You are a good girl, 
Hetty, and we know you speak truth. What did your cousin 
say when he heard that you could not tell a lie to save his 
life] 
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Hettt. He said, ** Would I betray him, and see him put 
to death 1" 

Off. And you said you would not tell, if you were kifled 
for it 1 

Hetty {sobbing). Yes, sir. 

Off. Those were brave words ; and I suppose he thanked 
you, and ran down the road as fast as he could 1 

Hetty. I promised not to tell which way he went, sir. 

Off. O yes, I forgot; but tell me his last words, and I will 
not trouble you any more. 

Hetty {gobbing, and hiding her face in her apron). He said, " I wiU 
come down, for it is my last chance." 

Off. {aside to Guide). We are posted. We have got what 
we wanted. We 11 catch him, if we 're off quick. {To subor- 
dinate.) Give your marching orders. CSoldiers aiarcA off.) 
You 're a nice little girl {To Hetty) ; and here is something 
to buy you a new ribbon or two. {Throws down a purse of moneg 
and goes off.) 

IIettt sobs a moment in silence; looks after them; picks up thepurse^ and 
indignantly throws it afer them. 

GriS. {looking out from under the linen folds). Are they OUt of sight, 
Hetty ? 

Hetty {glancing down the road). Yes ; and 0, you are lost ! 

Gris. {speaking hurriedly). I 'm not SO sure of that, my girL 
Go into the house quick, and tell your mother tb hang a 
white cloth out of the upper window ! No time to be lost 
now ! {Exit Hetty.) My men are in the boat by the shore of 
the river. When they see the signal they will know danger 
is at hand. They will push off into the stream and watch 
for more signals from me. (Hetty enters.) Now step out on 
the hill in sight of the river, and tell me what you see. 
Hetty retires, but remains within speaking distance. 

Hetty. I can see a boat pushing off into the stream. 

Gris. All right ! Do the men pull hard 1 

Hetty. Yes, I never saw men row so fast before. 

Gris. What else do you see 1 
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Hbttt. I see the Redcoats just going down to the shore. 

Gris. Good ! Ha ! ha ! Look again ! 

Hettt {shading her eyes). They are looking after the boat. 
The British officer has a spy-glass. He turns and speaks to 
the guide. 

Gris. SoRly! Now what 1 

Hbttt. They turn around, and leave the shore. 

Gbis. Thank Heaven ! They think I am in the boat. 
Look once more, my good Hetty ! 

Hetty. They have left the shore, and are hurryijig oflf 
towards the next town. 

Gris. Safe ! safe ! And all through you, my brave Hetty ! 
(Hettt advances towards Gbiswold, dapping her hands). Now go in 
and get your supper. When it is dark, put a light in the 
attic window. 

Hetty. I wilL 

Gris. My men will see it, and come back in the boat for 
me, and I shall get beyond the reach of the Redcoats. 

Hetit. Cousin, I am so glad for you ! Come with me and 
get some warm supper. 

Gris. No, Hetty, I must not do that; I will stay here. 
And when it is quite dark, bring mo my little bundle of 
clothing, and something to eat. I shall quietly make my 
way down to the boat when I hear the oars. 

Hetty. Well, good by, cousin ! 

Gris. Good by, Hetty ! K all our soldiers were as brave 
and true as you are, we should not have to fight many years 
before we should say in truth, America is free 1 
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MONSIEUE JACQUES. 
Mr. Sequkvce^ Mossieur Jacqubb ; Ymu; Ajitonio ; Nisa* 

PotjSE^ Ihnf-r, All nltic. IJooTf L. B.J leading to t^rtoffter rocm^ A door, 
11. II. Wiiitloir in Jl'it, ihmuifh whkh i$ »em a oileu? of the sea^ A jnamh 
J'^fftr^ L. II.* M^'itfl tihh'h fj/'r sctittercd loose sktets qfiHusie (3^3) and ajkil 
SfTjrf. Ah idti tftfohttfii' in jlat, R. H.j corUainimj a /ew odd iWum** OJii 
prmfrd jttHMr. A fimnfi laf^e and tij{0'i-i ; S07nc chairs ^ one ur two of tckwk 
tin' tutitoitthi^ii, Thi* H'hoh- scm/i wrtirs an air o_f ejireajte poctrt^^ AiOm 
risifiij i,ij' iht cnrlftiti u hojcMtruj ai d^or^ k. h. 

Kuttr Sequence J a. b. door, 

(^VAIVAcL'^CE [puHing his had in at tht door). I euppofie I may 
k3 Vi>\\iQ ml Kli ! the ordiestra empty 1 Miidam, foUow 
}oiir h'lititr. illud tliD stairs! — thia way, I am used to ftct 
iL8 ivndiiftorj — this way I 

Enter NiSTA, h. h. dorr. 

i ;ii]i riitllv vcrv sorry you should have bad to mount /oect 

<Hiifrt!i, — f mean four stones high. Quite a bit of luck to 
]mv«' hiL^] the fmiior of moetmi' you liist nieht at Sig 
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servant 1 From what you said, I supposed it much larger. 
Indeed, Antonio is rather a friend than a servant. 

Sequence. You have. not seen all, madam; there is an- 
other, much larger and more commodious. I intend to have 
them both fresh-papered ; cherubims blowing trombones, — 
quite charming, if your servant is musical. ( Gc^s towards door, 
Im h.) Perhaps you would like to see the other room. {Tries 
the door andjinds U locked,) Dear me, it *S locked ! (Peeping through 
the keyhUe.) Not up yet ; at this time of day, too, — forty bars 
rest. A lazy old fellow, madam ; but I '11 soon rouse him. 

Nina. Do not disturb any one, I beg. I can call again. 

Sequence. There is no need of ceremony with him. He 's 
a horrid bad lodger, — owes three quarters' rent. 

Nina (goijig towards piano), A musician 1 

Sequence. Yes, — um, — a 8<yrt of musician, a poor devil ! 
He used to give lessons, but it would n't do ; his pupils found 
him rather cracked, so he soon lost the few he had. Bless 
you, he will sit for hours at that window, as though he ex- 
pected the arrival of some vessel : he fancies he sees it sail- 
ing towards him ; rushes down stairs in 6-8 time, and 
watches the face of every passenger as they come ashore ; 
then, disappointed, his head drops, and he wanders back to 
this wretchedly furnished room : the furniture is his own, 
madam. 

Nina. Unfortunate being ! 

Sequence. You perceive there is no necessity to — ( Going 

to doOTf L. H.) 

Nina. Hold, sir! your story of the poor old man has 
much interested me : he must not be turned out on my ac- 
count. (She goes to piano and looks at the loose mttsic. ) 

Sequence. Well, madam, if you do not wish him to go, 
your servant can occupy the other room ; for there is another 
lodger on this floor : he 's a jooe<, but unfortunately as desti- 
tute as the other. 

Nina (who has been looking at a sheet of music). This is very 
Strange ! Why, this is the ballad that was last night sung at 
the concert. 
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Sequence (confused). My ballad! yes, yes, it is my 
ballad. You see, from motives of charity, I frequently give 
this poor devil my music to copy. {Aside.) The old fool has 
kept the original ; I thought I had them both. 1 11 take 
better care for the future. {Footstq}s heard.) I think I hear your 
servant. 

Enter Ahtokio, k. h. door. 

Nina {crossing to Antonio). Have you made any discoveiyt 
Antonio {aside to Nina). It is of that I wish to tell you. 
Nina. I engage your apartments, and will to-morrow take 
possession. Come, Antonio. 

As they are going, enter Vivid at door l. h., rapidly, with a skeet tf papee 
in his hand', he does not perceive them. 

Vivid. My dear friend, here is the finale. (&et Nika.) A 
thousand pardons, madam ! 

Nina {aside). Again this young man ! 

Vivid. As I live, my incognita ! 

Antonio {to Sequence). Who is that person*? 

SEguENCE. 0, the old man's fellow-lodger. (7b Nina.) The 
poet of whom I spoke to you. 

Nina. If I mistake not, we have met before. 

Vivid. Yes, miss, — madam, — on the beach. 

Antonio. Coiue, madam, we have much to do. 

Nina. Yes, let us bo gone. 

Sequence. Allow me, madam, — {Crosses to r. h. door.) I '11 
conduct you down ; take care of the step ; this way, madam, 
if you please. 

Sequence ffoes out first ; Vivid hues timidly to Nina, who courtesies and 
goes out, followed by ^Vntonio, r. u. door. 

Vivid. She here ! in the humble apartment of my poor 
friend ! What could have caused this visit ] Perhaps, like a 
guardian spirit, to succor him. 1 dared not even look at her. 
{Runs to window.) What if I follow and ascertain where she 
resides ] No, no, it would be worse than folly. I will leave 
my finale, and seek one more glance, though I feel 't is mad- 
iiess. [Exit hastily, dbor r. H. 
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Enter Jacques at door b. h. ; he is absent and pensive, his arms folded. He 
walks about the stage slowly ; suddenly rushes to the window , returns, throws 
himself into a chair, sighs despondingly, rises, and draws from his bosom a 
small note, — Music, 

J AcqiTES {reading). "Pars! fiiis, mon cher Jacques! jevolerai 
8ur tes traces aussitot que je pourrai ; bient6t nous nous rever- 
rons." {Repeats, without reading.) "Go ! fly away, my dear Jacques; 
I will be upon your heel as soon as I am able ; soon we shall to 
see one anoder again." Here is twenty years ago dat she write 
this, and she has not yet arrive ! De age, or rader de deep suf- 
fering, have rid6 mon visage, ruled my face wid lines, and she 
has not yet arrive. {He kisses the letter.) Ah ! dese are not de 
light words to be brake, — "I will be upon your heel as soon 
as I am able." Have she not been able yet to be upon my 
heel 1 Mais, I am tranquiUe, — elle viendra. Ah, oui, — 
yes, — she shall come, becose she know dat I expect her dis 
twenty years. {He folds the letter carefully and places it in his bosom.) 
Mariana ! ch^ Mariana ! let us to look once again. ( Goes to 
window,) Rien ! noting but do boat of de ftshmanl {Returns.) 
Ah ! it shall not be no more to-day dat I strain my eye. Mais, 
— but, — demain, — to-morrow, peut-^tre, — perhaps, — yes, 
I do expect her to-morrow, to-morrow ! 

AIR. 

Dat word wich console us, — " To-morrow, to-morrow," 
He bring wid him hope when he come to de heart, — 

Mariana, my wife, come and banish my sorrow, 
And jamais — non, never — again shall we part I 

When, day after day, I feel life away wasting. 

And dis hand vitch was/or< tremble now more and more ; 

Now my hair it is silvered, — no happiness tasting, — 
Still " to-morrow " I vispare, — but soon *t will be o'er. 

Allons ! allons ! let me drive far away from me dose ideas. 
( Goes to piano, sees paper that Vivid has left. ) Qu'est-ce-que-c'est 9a ] 
vat is dis 1 Ah, my finale ! ' A la bonne hcure ! Vivid have 
already been here ; he are so good boy, — he not had wish to 
wakes me. {Reads paper.) 
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" Sound the clarion ! strike the drum ! 
War her flag of courage waving, — 
The warriors cry, * They come ! they come ! ' 
Patriot hearts all danger braving ! " 

Tr6s bien ! it is capital, — and my musique is a capital alsa 
This night, pendant le silence, — when all was hush, I com- 
pose my overture ; and the emotion vich it make me prove 
that my musique is handsome. Apr^ my dejeuner, after my 
breakfast, I shall compose dis finale. {Opens huffeL) Mon Dieu ! 
I ftirgot, — il n'y a plus rien ! dere is noting no more leave. 
{Shuts buffet.) All! c'est vrai, — it is true; I remember I eat 
yesterday for my souper the little bit fromagc, — the cheese 
that remained me. Never mind, it is already late, and the 
morning will soon be finish. Tinking of my opera, 1 shall 
forget my stomach. Let me see, — voyons le premier vers, — 
dis is the first verse. 

*' Sound the clarion, strike the drum." 

He jvshcs to the piano, ami arranges the loose slieets ; begins to plai/y trying 
several motions to the above toords. 

Enter Seqcence, r. h. door. 

Sequence. Ah, there he is composing, and composed ! He 
may keep this little room ; for by taking a trifle off his rent, 
I cdu have as mucli of his music as 1 want, which I ciin 
publish under my own name, as I have done before. Friend 
Jacques ! 

Jacques (absorbed). Dis is a triumph march, — I must have 
au accoinj)aniniont of eight horns, six trompettes, five trom- 
bones, and four long drums ! I don't like him myself, — 
mnis, but the publiquc like very much noise. {He pla^s agmn, 

and sings), — 

** Sound the clarion, strike the drum." 
Sequence. Friend Jacques ! 

Jacques {still singing), — 

"Sound the clarion, strike the drum." 
Sequence {louder). Good morning, Mr. Jacques. 
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Jacques. Ah ! c'est vous, Monsieur Sequence, — bless a 
mj soul, it am you ! You have come by chance on purpose 
to carry away wid you the two romance 1 

Sequence. Why, not exactly ; but I can take them at the 
same time. {Aside.) Now to open the concert. The fact is, I 
have come to say — 

Jacques. Oh, oui, yes, — mais, — but, jo suis bien fach6, I 
am sorry very much, great deal, but I have had no time, — 
de musique is not ready, — was malade yesterday, — very 
sick, — bad of de head, — 0, very, — I was oblige to a good 
hour, to go to my sleeps. 

Sequence (pointedly). I suppose then you were playing after 
you were in bed 1 

Jacques. Comment ? 

Sequence. You were composing 1 

Jacques. no ! I was snoring my nose, like one bassoon. 

Sequence. Oh ! then I suppose you got up in your sleep, 
and hammered away till two this morning 1 — hem ! 

Jacques. Comment] (Embarrassed.) Till how many] 

Sequence. Till two. 

Jacques. Den you have hear 1 

Sequence. A most charming overture. 

Jacques. Ah ! ah ! den you have found him good, — ch 1 

Sequence. It 's a masterpiece ! is it Mozart or Rossini ] 

Jacques. Non, monsieur, it was my own ! ( Then, with a confi- 
dential air,) Ecoutez! my opera is at last finish, — c'est mon 
ouverture que vous avez entendue, — dat was my overture 
vitch you have hear. 

Sequence. Really ! (Aside.) I could n't have believed it ! 

Jacques. I have now no more to do as de finale. 
He plays with his fingers while he sings, — 
" Sound the clarion, strike the drum ! 
On battle-field dey cry, ' We come ! ' " 

Sequence (aside). An opera ! an opera ! Now if I could but 
manage it, it would set all Dover by the ears. I 'd have it 
produced in London. I should be called upon the stage, 
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praised by the press, my portrait lithographed ; and as I 
walked in the streets, people would point at me and exclaim, 
" There goes the celebrated Sequence ! " Zounds I it 's worth 
the trial ! 
Jacques (absorbed), 

" On battle-field dej cry, * We come ! ' " 
Pram ! Pram ! Pram ! 

Sequence. It 's a pity that this opera, the firuit of your 
talent and your old age, should be entirely lost. 

Jacques, Lost ! And what for it shall be lost 1 

Sequence. Because, my worthy friend, you can't have the 
slightest hope ever to see it performed ; it 's without the pale 
of reason. 

Jacques. Vat is dat pail ] 

Sequence. You doubtless intend to present it to one of 
the Mctroj>olitan theatres ] You must be aware that you 
could not command attention. 

Jacques. Kt pourquoi que non 1 — and what for not 1 Is 
it because my costume annonce do want and de pauvret6 ] 

Skquen( E. Alas, my friend, it is but too true ; it is hard, 
— cruel ! but believe me, your opera will die with you. 

Jacquks. How ! my opera shall die wid me ! Xon, non ! 
jo te (lit, it shall immortalize my name, for a long time, 
never no more ! My oj)era die wid me ! de labor of my old 
age ; all gone away, for noting at all ! 

Skquence. There might, to be sure, be a plan to get it 
peiformed ; but you would n't listen to it. 

Jacques. I not listen, — dites moi, — tell to me, — 0, 
j)arlez, — speak ! 

Skquence. Well, then, since you are willing to listen to 
sound sense, I will speak, — the true artist is above being 
caught by the flatteries of the world, he is sufficiently rcc- 
omi)onscd when he hears his opera performed : as to the rest, 
it 's all fiddle-de-dee ! 

Jacques. Yes, but what has my opera to do wid dis fiddle 
deel 
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Sequence. I am coming to that directly. Now, taking it 
for granted that your opera will never see daylight, — rather 
than it should be lost, I have no objection to buy it of you, 
in the same way that I have bought the rest of your music, 
and I will undertake to get it produced. 

Jacques. Sell my opera ! 0, jamais ! never ! 

Sequence. 0, very well ! Perhaps when you think over it 
you'll change your mind. Good morning. {Going, ^returns.) 
Friend Jacques, I have your interest more at heart than you 
think : I am considered a great composer ; I am rich ; an 
opera from me would be received and produced at once. 
Now, what does it matter if it comes before the public in the 
name of Jacques, Timkins, or Tomkins 1 You will have the 
satisfaction of hearing it ; you shall have a front seat in 
the dress bojiLCS ; the theatre will be crammed ; the leader's 
tap is heard ; an awful silence reigns around, until the last 
crash is biuied in the shouts and bravos of an astonished and 
deafened audience. 

Jacques (delighted). And I shall see all dati 

Sequence.- I have said if. Give me but the MS., and I '11 
give you a receipt for your arrear of rent, for the various 
other sums which you owe me, and, further, a twenty-pouud 
note. 

Jacques. Twenty pounds ! And I shall see act my opera 1 
Twenty pounds 1 I shall be able wid it to reward Vivid for 
all dat he has done for me. 

Sequence. Well, you agree. 

Jacques (hesitatingly). Eh bien! Nous verrons, — we shall 
see. Je ne dis pas non, — I not say no, — I not say yes ; — 
you are so hurry. 

Sequence. Well, then, I consider the affair as arranged. 
Give me your opera^ and you shall have the money. ( Going 
Uncords the piano.) 

Jacques {goes vp and seizes the score). Vat, you will take my 
opera, — toutc de suite ] so very by and by ! Non, non ! pas 
encore, — not yet. (To his opera.) And shall you leave my 
house so sooni — for five year, every day, every hour you 
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have calm my despair ! rest near to me a little longer, before 
I say you my last adieu ! 

Sequence. Well, I have no particular objection to leave it 
a little longer with you ; and, in the mean time, 1 11 draw out 
your receipt, and get your twenty pounds. {Goes to door,-' 
rHums.) But remember, not a word, — the usual secrecy. 

Jacques. Oui, oui ! yes ! (SUs at piamo, buried in tkmffht.) 

Enter Vivid, r. h. d. 

Sequence. Well, Mr. Vivid, have you any money for me 
yet ? 

Vivid. I have not ; but I hope very soon to have some, 
and then — 

Sequence. Very soon ! — the old put-offl I have been too 
patient, too liberal ; but you '11 hear from me. Good mom- 
injr, sir. Jacques, remember ! [Exit a. door. 

Vivid. " Hear from me " ! But I cannot think of him 
now ; brighter visions fill my souL My efforts to overtake 
her were vain. 

J xci^v Kf^ {absorlted ot piano). Twenty pounds ! Dat will take 
me to Palerme, — to Palcrme ! — dat I may see her ouce 
again before to die ! 

Vivid {sees him). Poor old man! Palcrme I ever repeating 
that word when his reason forsakes him. 

Jacques. Twenty ixmnds ! and la gloire ! 

Vivid. His visions are ever of fortune and happiness ! 
Jat"(]ncs, my friend ! 

Jacql'ks (risintj). Ah, Vivid, — c'cst vous, — et bicn 1 — quoi 
de n(Miveau ? vot news ? 

Vivid. None to comfort. I had hoped by the sale of my 
second volume to have obtained at least the means of allevi- 
ating our present distress, but the bookseller has refused to 
purc'liasc. 

Jai"qut:s. Vat a rascal fellow, ven de verses are so hand- 
some ' — mais, console yourself, mon ami, for 1 have some 
beautiful news for you. 

Vivid (aside). How unfortunate ! How to ascertain her 
address 1 
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Jacques. Qu'avez-vous done 1 Vot is de matter ] You am 
been for dis last two, tree days, tout tristo, and dull, and 
absently, — and I am of it beginning to be very fidgets. 

Vivid. Nay, 't is nothing. 

Jacques. I am sure dere is something on de top of your 
head, — I have remark it, — you have always confide your 
evils to your old friend, — vat is den now 1 Am I no more 
your confiance 1 — am I no more your friendship ] 

Vivid. Banish such thoughts : you are my only friend ! 
I have striven to hide all from you, but 't is vain 1 My brain 
bums while I confess my insanity. 

Jacques. You make me frightful, — d^pechez done, — tell 
to me vat is it. 

VrviD. I love ! without hope, — madly love I 

Jacques. Quel horreur ! You love 1 Malheureux ! 

VrviD. 0, if you knew how beautiful she is 1 Twenty 
times have I met her in my solitary wdks ; her eyes have 
encountered mine, — I have deeply drank of their fascina- 
tion. Yesterday, while roaming despondingly on the beach, 
my soul filled with visions of her elysian brightness, a music 
outrivalling the music of the blest arrested me. Judj:^c, 0, 
judge my rapture ! those verses were mine, — mine ! Drunk 
with ecstasy, I exclaimed, " Happy the poet thus able to dim 
that beaming eye with the holy tear of sympathy ! " 

Jacques. He also de victim of love ! {Sinks into a revery.) 

Vivid. Judge my astonishment when, bringing your finale, 
I found in this room my incognita in conversation with 
Sequence. You do not listen ! 

Jacques. Love ! my friend, beware of it. And more, 
for de grande dame, de rank lady. Vivid, prenez garde. 
I have never speaks you of moi-meme, — of myself, — of do 
days dat are over. You ave always seen me poor and old, 
and you ave takes me by de hand widout to know me ; it is 
time dat you shall be more acquaint vid de histoire of your 
poor old friend. Sit yourself near to me. (Vivid brings forward 
two chairs; they sit.) It is a triste histoirc, — a story that is 
melanchohck; but it will be lesson to you. 
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Vivid. Nay, if it pain you, — {He iraws his chair nearer to 
Jacques.) 

J ACQUES {after having seemed to collect his thoughts), I was not bom 
to ave de happiness, for my moder die ven I vas a vary little 
boy, — good vile ago. I ave evince de talent for de musique, 
and my fader encourage it ; at nineteen year old he die also, 

— vidout to leave mo much money. An opportunity offer 
himself to go uito Italy, and I take hold of him. I go to 
Palermo. Palermo ! Palermo ! Ah ! my brain bum only at 
de souvenir of dat cit^. 

Vivid. Compose yourself, Jacques. 

Jacques. It was at dis time I did acquaintance make vid 
do Count San Marco, — man proud and rempli d'hauteur. 
He api)oint me de teacher of his daughter. my friend, 
how was she different to her fader ! Noting so beautiful never 
struck my eye ; she vas von ange ! she vas de beau ideal ! 
you cannot sec one times vidout to love her ; et moi, and 
myself, while six months I am go every day to give her de 
lesson ! I do not know how it vas, because my passion made 
me almost mad ! mais, one night wo were alone, — I found 
myself at her foots, — I confess ray love, — she did not seeks 
to fly away from me ; for Heaven — de bon Dieu — have 
mark our two souls fur do love and de unite. 

Vivid. You were happy] 

Jacques. Happy ! I vas almost to mad. Mais, one night 

— O my friend ! one dreadful night — a knock came to my 
door ; I say to de knocker *' Entrez ! '^ A female wid a veil 
present herself, — it was Mariana ! " Jacques,*' she say to 
me, '^ my fader vish to sacrifice me to a marriage detestable ; 
but I am Italienne, and I love you. Let us this night fly 
avay, — a vaisscau go from here to England, — come, — 
viens I " How hapiw dat I vas you can tiuk ; we went to 
part, — we reach de sheeps, — de signal to depart is give, — 
1 press Mariana to my heart, — de tear of joy trickle in her 
eye. We sail for two days ; but vat is don dat sheep dat cut 
de wave and ride wid speed behind us 1 (Ue rises and semis to show 
Vivid the sea, which he imagines he sees before him, and touxtrds which he 
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moves his hand, miiating the motion of a vessel.) Tiens, Vivid I see you 
her, as she glide od de sea ? She make approach ! she is here, 
— la Yoilk ! (YiTiD makes him sit. A pause,) Mariana make a 
shriek and fell senseless. It is de count, — it is her fader, 
and his soldats ! Dey arrest me in de name of de grand 
due, — dey tie my hand, — dey carry me back to Palerme, 
and trow me in diB prison. I am try, — I am accuse of do 
seduction, — lam condemn, — you understand, Vivid, — con- 
demn, — to de galleys, — to de galleys I 

Vivid. Gracious powers ! And how did you escape ] 

Jacques. One night de door of my prison opens ; somebody 
seize my arm and conduct me through the dark, — place in 
my hand a purse and a letter, — cette lettre, mon ami, this 
letter. {Takes leUer out and reads.) "Go, — fly avay ! I will be 
upon your heel as soon as I am able." Eh bien, I was trans- 
port avay. Here is de gap in my histoire, — dero is tree 
year of which I know noting. I remember, dey puts great 
deal vater on my head, — puis, one morning, dey tell me to 
go away from de hopital where I ave been. I vas alone in de 
vorld ; I struggle on to give de few lessons, ven Heaven send 
you near to me. my friend, the bon Dieu was good, for 
vidout you I should be dead. {He lays his head on Yiyid's shoul- 
der, who dashes away a tear.) 

Vivid {afta- a short pause). And you have never since heard 
of your Mariana 1 

Jacques. Jamais ! Never ! While I was jeune homme, — 
a young man, — I expect her as a wife. Mais ^ present, I 
look to see her as a dear friend, a sister ; for she is now old 
like me. But I know it, — she vill come ! she vill come ! 
Attendez ! 

He goes up and watches at window, and looks anxiously out. 

Vivid. And this is what I am to expect, — affection with- 
out hope ! Mariana loved him ; that thought has been the 
balm to heal the lacerated heart I must cease to think of 
her, — she can never be mine. Absence is my only safe- 
guard. The situation of clerk to a vessel for South America 
U 
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has been offered to me. It will leave the docks to-morrow ; 
what if I accept it ? {Turns his eyes touxirds Jacqubs.) And can I 
then abandon him ] no : never ! 

Enter Aktokio, b. h. door. 
Again ! 

Antonio. This is the room. Does Monsieur Jacques live 
here? 

Jacques. C'est moi, monsieur, — it is me. {Coming forward) 

Antonio. You ! ( Crossing to centre, and looking at him with interest.) 
Monsieur Jacques, my mistress requests to speak with you. 

Jacques. To me 1 

Antonio. She wishes to know if it will be convenient for 
you to see her to-day. 

Jacques. Oui, yes, certainement ; whenever she likes to 
please. 

Antonio. Then she will come to-day, — she will come ! 
Heaven bless you, sir ! [He bows, and exits atR,u. door. 

Jacques. Those words, — dat man. I have seen him some- 
where. 

Vivid. He is the servant of my incognita. Are you aware 
that this young lady hjis been here once before to-day 1 

Jacques. Vraiment ! c'est bizarre ! Very strange, or rader, 
very natural ; she ave hear of my musiqne, and she come to 
take de lesson. 

Vivid. Possibly. 

Jacques [goyly). In all de case, my dear boy, dis is not but 
some good for me. Mon Dieu ! vat a figuration I look ! You 
must lend mo a coat, dat little chesnut coat. 

Vivid. Willingly ; I '11 fetch it for you. You will soon 
learn who she is. {Aside.) Still will I keep my resolve and 
banish myself forever. [Exit door, l. h. 

Jacques. Quel malheur ! vat misfortime ! dat de blanch- 
isseuse — de washwoman — ave not brought home my cravat. 
It is always so ; ven you not vant den dey come, and on de 
grande occasion dey stops avay. To be sure, I ave only 
two ; so ven one is dry do oder is wets. Never mind ! ( Goes 
about stage f dusting chairs, etc., with ?iis handkerchief.) Dis visite ave 
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filter SsQUBircs, m, b. ioat. 



I produce a smgiilar effect upoti me, Supposa she should be 
liclie^ ae Vivid say, 1 shall perbapa be ablc^ pur sa protecUoo, 
lo produce my opera, O, quelle joie it vill l>o to see my 
ppero perform \ Ko^ I will not noFer part with him ! 
Sbqite^cce. I liaTe n*t been long, you see. Now, touching 
be t^vtrture I made to you this momiiig. 
jAQQVm, Your overture t it is my overture. 
SSQUKKCE. I mean the proposal which yon ngrpcd to. I 
dve brought you tho money, and a receipt in full of all 
bmiiuiK 

Jacqi^e^* Ma foi I it h true ; a fine note, new all over, and 
I receipt 

Seqitence, Take them, mj (riend, l.hcy arc yours ; and 

bough I hare tbu reputation, yon will \w a man of note* 

SjLCQvm. Non, graudo nierci i I shall nat taike tbeiu, 

ceqna, become 1 ave change my mind. 

SfiQtrENca "V^liat, you want more money, I suppost, — - 

'fr^c»^rfido in your demand 1 

JiOQtrBS. Non, I won't want none* I voiit let my ci|wra 
go Rvay at alL 

Sst^UExcK. Mr. Jacques^ be careful ! I am not & nuui ta 
trifled witlu Remomber, you owe mc three (|UArt<ini* rout, 
nd it in iii my power to turn you into the street. 
Jachilm^. 1 know iL 
SBQt:K>fcE. To seize your goods aod sell them imder your 

jAOQITBa. I know it. C'cBt rrai, it Is true, you can do all 

but you cannot tear from me my opera from under my 

ose. Yd It may throw me avay out of yonr hon^tt,— *ch 

(jt?n, I mimt looks anodcr, 1 ehall not complain ao long aa 

emain me my of>era and my piano. 

Sfx^rcNcE. 1 Hindi sw^ll thiit with the rest of the rnbbiuh. 

jA!:<^t.»cH. Yoxi will w'U my piano! Qu*avea vouh dit li f 

fhat you have say 1 sell my pianu ) Yciu do not know dat 

iix year it hm nupport mc in id] do mt^*re do mu8t 
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afireuse, — when for day to day I ave noting to eat All ! dat 
astonish you, — you dat ave de superfluity, while de paavre 
musician often vant a morsel of bread. Dat astonish yon I 
In de midst of dat vant, dat mis^re, and dat hungry, I have 
forgot all, all, — becose of my piano, — and you have de 
heart to sell it 1 Take my bed, — sell him; but leave to 
me, — 0, leave to me my piano 1 

Sequence. Pooh, nonsense ! it shall go ! (Going towards piam,) 

Jacques. I am old and feeble, but Heaven will give power 
to this aged arm ; but should that arm &il to me, it must dat 
day kill me ; but I vill never lose my hold. {He rushes to ike 
piano in despair, sinks exhausted, presses his head with his hands, looks round 
wildly.) Ah, where I am 1 in Palermo ! Hush ! 

Sequence. In one of his paroxysms again. 

Jacques. {The orchestra pUys the air of the piece ; he listens.) It is 
a sheep dat glide upon de water. She is come at last, — I 
fly to see her, — Mariana ! Mariana ! {He rushes off,n,u. door,) 

Enter Vivid, with (\coat, l. h. door. 

Vivid {not seeing Sequence). Here, my friend, is the — I 
beg pardon, I have brought poor Mr. Jacques — 

Sequence. Some moueyl 

Vivid. No, a coat which I promised to lend him. {Places it 
on a chair.) 

Sequence. Very strange that you can afford to lend coats, 
and not pay mo your rent. This day I have made up my 
mind either to have my money or you both go. 

Vivid. Turn the old man out ] Impossible ! You do but 
jest ; such a procedure — 

Sequence. I dare say you '11 make a speech about human- 
ity, and then talk very poetically about pity. I don't pre- 
tend to understand it. A man can't understand everything. 
I am contented to be acquainted with the sound of music and 
money. 

Vivid. Poor Jacques ! — without a home, — left to perish ! 
— to be cast upon the cold world, — and feeble. How much 
is the old man indebted to you ? 
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Sequencb. Fifteen pounds. 

Vivid {aside). Fifteen pounds ! and they offered to advance 
me thirty; in accepting it I save my poor friend, for some 
time at least, from want. [To Sbquenob, haughtily.) Mr. Se- 
quence, you will not dispose of a single article. 

Sequence. And who, pray, will prevent me 1 

Vivid. // Before the evening you shall be paid to the 
uttermost farthing. 

Sequence. The devil ! and I shall lose the opera. {Aside.) 
But you have so often promised, I would advise you to keep 
your word. 

Vivid. Leave the room ! 

Sequence. Turned out of the orchestra I Take care, sir, 
you keep your time / 

Vivid. Begone ! {Exit Sequbncb, r. h. door.) And now to 
perform a last duty to poor Jacques. It is an act which will 
not only solace him, but will enable me to drive her loved 
image from my mind. She will soon be here; I dare not see 
her more, or farewell to my resolution ! 

Nina {without, b). Eemain without, Antonio. He will doubt- 
less soon return. 

Vivid. Heavens I she here ) Escape, then, is impossible. 
(Goeavp.) 

Enter NiNAf B. h. d. 

Nina {looking anxiously round). Everything in this wretehed 
apartment interests me. {Sees Vivid.) His friend ! I am de- 
lighted to find you alone, Mr. Vivid ; I am anxious to have 
some conversation respecting your friend. Monsieur Jacques. 

Vivid. Of Jacques ! 

Nina. A circumstance of importance has induced this 
visit. Is it not to be feared that any unexpected news may 
be too much for his reason ) 

Vivid. The evident interest you take in my friend, — par- 
don, dear madam, my curiosity, but it is dictated alone by 
the deepest sympathy with the misery and poverty which he 
endures; at his age to be reduced to the most frightful 
privations — 
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Nina. Gracious heavens ! is it possible t {Affiiaied,) Is it 
come to this ) Antonio I Antonio 1 

Enter Avromo, s. h. d. 

{She whUpen to Anroino, who exits, r. h. d., hastily,) Be satisfied, 
sir ; I have both the will and means of serving your frien<L 

Vivid. It is kind, very kind, madam ; but / shall this day 
have the means, — Heaven has unexpectedly sent them. 

Nina. Your noble, your disinterested conduct does honor 
to your nature. 

Vivid. My conduct I {Aside,) Now is the moment, or all is 
lost. I will fly to the captain, secure my papers, and pay 
this heartless landlord. (7b Nina.) Pardon, madam, but an 
afiair of importance obliges me thus rudely to leave you. 
{La^ off,) T is Jacques ! I will leave you : fiairewell, madam, 
{aside) forever. [Exit, R. H. D. 

Nina. I dread to see him. Heaven grant me fortitude for 
the melancholy task. And should all effort to save him prove 
unavailing, I will consign myself to the holy calm of a con- 
vent's walls, and forget forever my mountain home. 

SONG.— Palermo's BeU. 

When last I heard Palermo's bell, 

How deep and hallowed was its power ! 
- How sweet each tone the tale did tell, 
Of bridal joy and death's dark hour. 

But forced to roam 

From kindred home, 
I sighed a last farewell 

To sunlit bower. 

And golden flower. 
And dear Palermo's bell ! 

With listless eye that land is seen ; 

For far-off lands my bosom burned. 
Yet sighed to leave that long-loved scene, 

Still early memory fondly tamed ; 
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But visioiifi bright 
As the fire-fly's light, 
Of hope atid peace do tell ; 
For o'cr each TaJe, 
Atid hiU and dale, 
Shall sound Palermo' a bell \ 
At the wTtrl of tonif Nina vftirt^ up^ R, tf* 
E/iUt JACQtrea, e. b. t>* 
JjLCQiriS Imtamn^ker), Again 1 com© hack alone, (Smtam.\ 
|.nh, de coat of Vtvid I Dia lady vill soon come. {ff« m ahoui 
t of kit voai, tt'htu he men l^iNA.) Ah* tuou Dieu I In voiU t 
she am I aod I avo dot ave lime to — uiille pardons, 
iam^ to receive you in dis ti%lige of de tnonting. 
KrxA. It b I rather who should a|iologi2e for this intruBion* 
JACqUBS, Comment, madam I [Aiidk,] What a interest sha 
I \ Give yourself the pain to sits down, {UtMnds Nika a 
tair with a M?ieii smi^ bui insimdiif tJitmfjtA i>.) MahitenaXit^ Tfill JOII 
scetitl to instruct me of de motive of your visit? 

tnlfT A.TTO9I0* B. H. p., mth «t ttaif mrtrtd, dtcmnier, ^hsam* i«c, which 
Ar la^» Gn the tabk* 

Kdtjl Th^ bosintas which brought im here will oblige ma 
mmmn with jou a very bog tima 

J^oQtnss. Mais, — tant mieux^ — all de better, isodiirL 
fst « 8w«0t 6ye I (^K</«,) 
Nina. And feai-fol thut, di<i I not come early, I might not 
L jou at home, 1 did not take breakfast 

^UES, 0, dat always bad ; yoti ahould not — jaamisi 

* go vidout your breakfast, it is always my system. 
Ki»JL I have therefore taken the liberty to Hcsire my 

cit to bring it here. I hope you will not only pardoo 

but will partake of it with mt*. 
JxcQU^. Madaiiie ! 

Nt9« A. We can, during the time, talk upon the subject that 
»ugh t me here. ( To AxtomOf m^ Aoi armnged tk$ tfsbk, } Qriug 

ibic dowD* 

aeia. I shall obey you. ( Gmn^ i& tU ttttit, ] 
Axioxio. Fardon me^ ilr, that is m^ duty. {Bring* th taibk 
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Jacques {who ha$puU£dup(meo/kiMitockmff8,and budded higbned^). 
Mon Dieu I Madame, I am quite confuse. {Aside.) Vat a pity 
it is not to be better decorated. 

Nina. Pray be seated. Leave us, my good Antonia 

[Exit AlTTOHIO, B. B. D. 

Jacques. It is only to obey you, madame, for I am already 
taking something, and I am no great appetite. {Aside.] What 
a large fibs ! {He looks at the table with voradonsitess. Nina sits ami eat$ 
a little, to encourage him. Aside.) If dat poor Viyid was here, he 
Yould also ave a breakfast ; but he is always out of de Tay 
yen anyting extraordinaire happen. {He eau ravenous^. Nnu 
Jills his glass with wine.) You are too good, madame. {Aside.) 
Vine ! vat it is a long time dat I ave it not taste ! {Drinks.) 
Dis to very good cotelette ! a capital shop ! very handsome 
vine I I assure you, madame, dat I do not ave vine upon my 
table alvays, — tings are not in a flourish wid me. 

Nina. And have you not tried to better your circum- 
stances ? 

Jacques. Very often, — several times. Ven I ave present 
myself to ave de pupils, dey say, " Vous ^tes trop vieux/' 

— " You are too old." Alors, den, I go to de maison of de 
poor old peoples, — what you call de working-house, — and 
dey say, "Vous ^tes trop jeune," — "You are too young," 

— 80 I find dat I am of an age most embarrassing. What a 
magnifique pat^, — what a capital lark ! Now, madame, am 
I able to know vat ave procure to me de honneur of your 
visite 1 

Nina {aside). Heavens ! How to break it to him ! You 
must know that I am an entire stranger here. 'T is now two 
mouths since I quitted Italy. 

Jacques {moving suddenly). Italy ! You came from Sicily 1 
Nina. A passion for music predominated from my earliest 
youth ; I employed the most distinguished masters, and was 
making rapid progress, when circumstances obliged me to 
abandon my studies and come to England. This morning 
chance conducted me here ; some pieces of music which I 
happened to see on your piano gave me the highest opinion 
of your genius. 
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Jacqxtes. Ah, madame, your compliments flattre me. 

Nina. I would become your pupil. (Rising,) 

Jacques. It shall give me pleasure to teach to you as well 
my poor abilitie shall permit. I do not know why, but I 
cannot help to take an interest in you. Dites moi, ma ch^re 
madame ! yidout doubt you ave already compose several tings ) 

Nina. As yet I have not attempted anything beyond the 
merest trifles ; yet there is one I should like you to hear, but 
that I fear to take up your time. 

Jacques. Comment done ! it will be to me a great happi- 
ness. I only regret dat my piano is such a poor box. 

Nina {cnmsing), I tremble ! The subject of the romance 
is founded upon fact; it really happened. The scene is 
Sicily. 

Jacques {agitated). En Sicile ! {He regains his composure, and 
draws chair dose to the piano,) 

Nina. Listen! {She watches aU his emotions,) 

ROMANCE. — NiKA. 
* A noble's daughter loved to madness 

A stranger youth of low degree ; 
They wed (but 't is a tale of sadness 
Told throughout all Sicily), — 

Jacques {with swrprise). Told throughout all Sicily 1 

Nina. The sire pursues the truant maiden, 
And soon, alas ! his step they hear ; 
The youth is cast, with irons laden. 
Within Palermo's dungeons drear. 

Jacques {starting). Within Palermo's dungeons drear. 

Nina. Still cheer thee, youth ; 

She watches thee ! 
Believe her truth, 
She 1i Bet thee free. 

Jacques {looking Jixedly tqnm Nina). Vat means dis romance 1 
Nina. Listen to the second verse. 
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Dread surrounds him, gloom is o*er him. 

Life to him no more is dear ; 
When soon a mantled form before him 

Stands within his dimgeon drear. 

Jacques {his offiUUim has gradttalhf mareaaed). She stands within 
his dungeon drear ) 

Nina. " Fly ! thy path is free from danger," 
Cries the maid, nor cries in vain ; 
'' This purse, this letter, take ; in stranger 
Climes we soon shall meet again ! " 

Jacques. We soon shall meet a^ainf (Svxk, as if to calm Ids 
agitation, tutns the song gayfy*) 

Nina. Now cheer thee, youth ; 

She watches thee ! 
Believe her truth, 
She sets thee free ! 

Jacques {seizing the arm ofSisXj draws Jrom his bosom the letter). Dis 
letter, — look ! see ! it is here, here ! Cette histoire, — dis 
histoire, — it is mine/ — de prisonier is me, — de daughter of 
de noble is Mariana ! You know her ? Speak ! speak ! it is 
Mariana who ave send you to me, n'est-ce-pas 1 She viU come 
herself? 0, say me, — say me, dat she vill come ! She has 
me promise. 0, speak ! You reply not, — you turn avay 
your eye ! One word, — one single word 1 Ven I shall see 
her again ] 

Nina (I'm/rrcMiWy). Never! never! 

Jacques. Nevair! mon Dieu ! Nevair ! Den she is — 
tell me not — {Puts his hojid before her mouth.) Dead I Morte! (His 
head sinks on his bosom, his frenzy returns.) Hark ! do not yoU hear 
de sound of de bell 1 Stand avay ! do not make so much 
noise ; how can she die if you talk ] {He looks up silently, as if in 
prayer.) 

Nina. Nay, be calm ; hear me, I entreat. 

Jacques. Mariana comes to me no more. Vat I have to 
do here now but to die ] {He weeps, his hands clasping his face,) 
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KtitJL, Bifi reason returns. 

Jacq0@. Dead I ridout to have seek to ee© me onlj crtioo. 
Bn tmr§ iAi kittTf a^hieh hi Ihrowt dmim^j 

KiNA, Accuse her not ; ahe wotUd have forsaken fortiioe^ 
%nkf pitrcnt^ covjiitry ; but after your Eight she was closely 
fuarded, and ber life molted awaj m tears. 

jAtX^llES {picki up the piectt of Ike ktter and caTffltU^ ptOs ihem into hu 
It). Piirdon to her meinorj, Pauvre Mariajia I eho vaa 
ion very unhappy. 

Kin A. yea^ — aad loved you. She at length situceeded 
Id obtaining the means of flight ; all obstaclGs wefO removed — 
JAC<iUE9. And what prerent her t 
NtKA. She died giving birth to a daughter. 
JACQUia. Grand Dwn I and dia daughter, — wher©! where 
[ idle f where is mj daughter, my child ? 
NofJL Mj father I {She/atU on Aer knea before Jacquea.) 

auia. C*eBt toi i yea, my heart tell me, — ma liUe I 
kild ! Mm chera enfant l { He pret»e$ htr in his arrm.'i Ah t 

''you Imow bow you look like htT. Ah I now I not more 
wUh to die. 

NiJSA. Calm yourself, my father* 

jACQria {minmgii^upy Mi/ child, — mj daughter, — min^ 

how ahe ib tall, — boiv Bhe ta beautiful 1 O, if dift aljidl 

i illaeion* Ha pauvre tite Is ao weak. I am not d^rnog^ 

^ — am 1% 

Nor 4. Kov nOf dear father t It is indeed your ehndy who 

noTQf again loava you, who will soothe your grief into 

appmes& 

jACQtES. Oui, ye& ! (BqwI^,) We will yet apeak of htr f 
NiXA, And now, away with want, away with poverty ! 
bo Count is no more! / am ricb^ — ^mi aro rich, my 
athcr. 

Jai^qucb. Iliche f can it bo t Eb bien, taut mieux I not for 
Bc, but for him who has support and suffer wid me, — my 
, Vivid 1 0, he Is a good boy I Vou do not know what 
\ — what a fijie hciirt he has; no son could not 
»i^ ^ no moro for me 1 O, how he will b^ astonhdaxient I 
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Ewtat Sbquskct, wUk a Idtet, b. h. door. 

Sbquekce. My dear Mr. Jacques, I have come to tdl 
you — 

Jacques. Dat I must go away from your lodgment. 0, 
Teiy yell, I shall leave your garret room. 

Sequence. On the contrary, I Ve come to say that you 
may stay as long as you please. I 'm paid ! 

Jacques. You are paid t (Lookt at Niva.) 

Sequence. This letter will explain. (/Ztacb.) "Enclosed is 
the amount my dear friend Mr. Jacques stands indebted to 
you ; I will call and pay your demand on myself in an hour. 
I sail for South America to-morrow, and — ^ 
Ej^Ut Yiyid, b. h. doat. 

Jacques [puMxig Co Atm, andpret$uig hu hand). Ah, mon ami ! let 
me shake you. 

Vivid [aside]. She still here ! 

Jacques. How avc you got all dat money) Mais ce n'est 
rieii ; tanks to dia angel, I ave no vant of noting ! Dis 
beautiful lady, — dis incognita dat you speak to me about, 
— she is ma fille, my daughter, my child 1 

Vivid {aside). His daughter ! 

Sequence (r.). His daughter ! There goes his head again ! 

Nina {taking the Jumd of Jacques). He speaks the truth! I 
am liis daughter. 

Sequence. Is it possible 1 

Jacques. Yes, it is possible, Mr. Lodgmg-house. (To Vivid.) 
Now we go all three to be happy. 

Vivid. Alas ! it is now too late. 

Jacques. Comment ! Too late ! It never shall be too 
late ! And could you tink to leave me, when you know that 
Mr. Sequence was go to turn mo out of his house ? 

Sequence. Bless you, I respect genius too much, — I am 
too fond of music. 

Jacques. Oui ! — yes, so fond of de musique that you vill 
take away my piano 1 {To Vivid.) And you have sacrifie 
eveiyting for me. 
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Yrvii>i 1 see you rich tmd happj : I have now no tie to 
Ime hem. 

IcQUEs. Bat it Is now mj turn to make you happy, Vftt, 

[>u ave no tie to bind joa here 1 Yen 1 Bhall be older, who 

[lall support me, eh 1 Haa she da Btrength, — dat dear 

ild deret Vid die arm (ihowmg hU Iffi) I can lean on her; 

but cLis toder anu 1 Ah I tu n^as plus rien a feire ioi I 

ive no more tie to bind you liere 1 

NiNJL Mr. YlTid, you must not leave us, jou will not go ! 

YtVU> (Kutyi^jAOQtrftfl'in^Aiam), Deareit lady, if you com- 

Qd — 

JkcqVfS. Abf voyeai Tons ^ ! bow be is obedient to her I 

[ remember, — mai», motus, — 1 ahall Fay noting now, — but 

and by I presently, I shall apeak Tid both of you* (lb 

RQUxifos.) Monsieur Sequence, you perceive I am not dia- 

ae to Bell my opera, becoae for you see 1 am riche ! 

Skqukxck. I uni delighted at your prosperity ; I am aure I 

kope your opera will Bucceed. tisuh.) 1 *11 go the 6rwt night 

[id bkd it. 

J ACQUIS?, Yes, I am riche, {txy)im(f m Ni^ia and Yivtiip thm 
9mes forward^} To-oigbt, in the midi^t of my 6orrow» I t ought 
hear from e%'ery aide voices cry, *' Brava I — ** tr^ bion 1 ** 
fats, mrilbeureusement ! my head iive been some time derim^^ 
ttd p@rbnps I ave only supper deao tings* Am I mad I Did 
[ dream dat you waa pkase Mid mttsfy 1 O, asaure me dat 
vaa 110 1 the ravinga of -^ 

POOR MONIilSnB JAOQCr£8» 



COSTUNfES. 

|acqu«i.«-OM dark amjiIU, grnj wonted fitockingn, nihtt 
Sp}i«ra, ilwk WHiiiUxMit, jjmjf wfKiUen moralng-gowu. iron gmy 
^ ?ljirtHjul]«r open, 

KtrcK, — White trottJ«rKi ttocklngi and vho^, light vo«t| bmwu coat, 
' irhiec neckerchief. 

ftTit** — Dark tron«(f»t blae ennt burtoucd up, booU, hUdc hat, glore** 
kTrroMio. — Black smalls jind s unkings, nhoci with buckkst, black rcit, 

bftjwn ftmighN'nl rout, »tickj jfluTi?*. 
Itat4^ — A hftnd»otu« hut pliin white dreM, boaavt^ vte. 
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